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LIFE 

or 

WILLIAM COBBETT, M. P. 



^o write the biography of an indiiridttal so emiDont ia all 
ihe'relatioiM of life as was the lamented subject of the pre- 
sent memoir, is a task beset with difficulties of no ordinary 
character. Theextraordinary events of his career are olosel/ 
connected with, and in fact belong to the history of hlf 
country. Elevated by his own mental energies, from almost 
the lowest grade in society, to a station of distinguished 
eminence, we cannot but wonder at and extol the man 
who, bursting resolutdy through every obstacle tliat 
would have opposed and intimidated men of less intre- 
pidity, placed himself in that exalted sphere which won . 
ror him the love and confidence of his friends, and the ad • 
miration of those, even, who were most strongly opposed 
to him in political opinions. Some few, indeed, iiavc 
4tared to accuse him of political inconsistency— of deserting 
the Tory party to espouse the cause of their most violent 
opponents, and of having, in fact,- written, during the latter 
period of his life, to contradict and falsify the opinions 
be had formed in his less mature age. But let such 
persons attentively consider the different positions in 
which Mr. Cobbett has thus found himself placed. In 
youth and early manhood h^ was a Tory,, for the self sama . 
reason that he afterwards became a stem and uuoonit- 
promistng Radical Reformer — a veneration for his country, 
and an ardent desire to see her constitution preserved 
from tlie wicked designs of those who would have des- 
troyed, while they affected to improve it. He saw tha 
ancroachments that had been already made on the liberties 
•f Englishmen, and perceived with a keen eye that Iha 
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whole fabric was doomed to fall beneath the insidious 
attacks of tliose who professed to be its conservators. 
His pen was .now wielded in the cai^se that, as a patriot, ' 
was dearest to his heart ; — he attacked, with unsparing 
band, those whom he had formerly supported as friends; — 
he converted them to deadly foes, and was thenceforward 
an object of hatred, who was to be crushed as soon as the 
first convenient opportunity presented itself. But a true 
lover of his country is not to be intimidated by personal 
danger, and we accordingly find I^r. Cobbett pursuing 
his bold course with vigour and manliness. Persecution 
followed, and punishment, by -fine and imprisonment^* 
jsucceeded, yet all this he endured with a degree of resigf- 
nation that is truly admirable. His spirit remained un- 
broken by oppression; he saw that his enemies were 
standing upon untenable ground, and that by persever- 
ance he should yet be able to overcome them. ' With this 
object in view, he continued to harass and hold them np t<r 
public scorn; they quailed like cowards, and endeavoured 
to protect themselves through the agency of ex cJlMo 
informations! — The results, however, remain to be told 
in our succeeding pages ; we have mentioned the fact 
merely to convince those of our younger readers who knew 
not his real charaater, that William Cobbett deserves 
net the designation of turn-coat ; — ^that he did change bis 
^litical opinions once, is true, but he clung to those 
which he afterwards adopted, with a tenacity and firmness 
•of purpose, that must convince even his aspersers, that, in a 
righteous cause, he could be, and was a resolute and mos^ 
efficient champion. 

William Cobbett was bom in the neighbourhood at 
"Farnham, Surrey, on the 9th of Marcb, 1 762. His pater- 
nal grandfather' was a day-labourer, wliose honesty and 
industry may be inferred from the fact of his having been 
employed by one master, from the day of his marriage to 
that of his death, — a period of more than forty years. The 
'Dith^r of William Cobbett ^s a small farmer, who, 
though he had received bat.4 very moderate education, 
was a man of very powerful natural abilities. When a 
a little boy, he worked at plough for two-pence a day, and 
trifling as his earnings were, he appropriated them to tbie 
^pense of an evening school. What a village school- 
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ittastei* could b<e expected to teach, be liad Itemt, aftd bad 
beiides considerably advanced himself iu several branches 
. of matbem itics. He understood land-surveying*, and was 
often chosen to draw the plans of disputed territories ; in 
short he bieid the reputation of possessing experience an^ 
sndersta&didg, which never fails to giveia man in a coun- 
try place some little weif^t with his neighbours. He was 
lldnest, industrious, and frugaj j and it was not, therefoK » 
extmordinary, that he should be situated in a good farm, 
and happy in a wife of his own rank-, like btm beloved and 
respectad. The issaie of this worthy couple was four sons; 
George, Thomas^ William, and Anthony, who, as appears 
by the register of Famham parish, were christened at one 
time, April 1, 1769. • 

The house in which he Was bom i» cfose beside the 
river Wey, and immediately opposite the bridge which 
passes over that little stream ; it is at present know4i bv 
the sign of '* The Jolly Farmer," and is now kept by one 
John Hoole. The house is at this period (July 1835) 
undergoing an extensive repair and alteration ; the recent 
removal of a partition has changed the situation of 
Cobbett^s room, which was the back parlour of the house, 
but n5w forms a portion of the front one. To this room, 
Cobbett, when he. called iu after life, was wont to go; 
and, as he brought friend after friend to see the j^aco 
** where he breathed his first," he would exclaim, striking 
the cupboard, in the extreme corner, *^ here was my 
hutch, and here I used to k«ep ray rabbits." Cobbctfs 
father had a bouse, subse^ently^ next door to the 
** Jolly Farmer:" hi» death was occasioned by falling 
dowu stairs, in a fit* 

It may readily be- supposed that the chiMren of sucif 
parents were not suffered to eat the bread of idleness^ 
and we according find that the subject of our present 
memoir was employed at a very early age in driving th« 
small birds from the turuip seed, and the rooks from th«r 
peas. When he first trudged out on this errand, with his 
wooden bottle and. satchel swung over his shoulders, he 
was hardly able to climb the gates aud stiles, and, at the 
close of the day, to reach home, was a task of .infinite 
difiiculty.p His next employment was wetding Wheats 
and leading a single horse at harrowing barley. Uoeing 

A3 
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peas followed, and hence fac arrived at tlie honour; (to 
use his own words) of joining the reapws at harvett, 
driving the team, and holding 'the plough. William and 
his brothers were strong and laborious^ and their father 
nsed to boast with honest pride, that the eldest boy, who 
was then but fifteen, did as much work as any three men 
in the parish of Farnham. 

. In the winter evenings the father taught the youths to 
read and write, but not being a good grammarian himself, 
he necessarily failed in making'them masters of grammar; 
he, however, made them get the rules by heart, but as 
they learnt nothing at all of the principles, the object was 
nevei gained. 

As to politics, this happy family neither knew nor tliought 
anything about the matter. The shouts of victory, or the 
fnurmnrs of a defeat, would, indeed, now and then break 
in upon their tranquillity, but as they never saw a news- 
paper, there was of course no excitement to pursue th^nr 
inquiries on that mazy subject. After the American war, 
however, had continued for some time, and the cause and 
nature of it began to be understood among the lower 
classes of the people in England, they became a little 
aiore acquainted with subjects of this kind. It i» well 
Known tliat the people were, as to numbers, nearly 
^nally divided in their opinions concerning that war, and 
their wishes respecting the result of it. The elder Cobbett 
was a partizan of the Americans, and used frequently to 
dispute on the subje<*t with the gardener of a nobleman 
who lived near. This was generally done with good 
humour, over a mug of ale, yet the disputants sometimes 
grew warm and obstinate. The elder Cobbett was usnalljF 
worsted in these wordy conflicts, as he had for his antago- 
nist a shrewd and sensible old Sr4)tchman, far his superior 
'^ in political knowledge ; but be pleaded before a partial 
audience, his own children, who thought there was but 
one wise man in the world, and that that one waa their 
father. He who pleaded the cause of the Americans had 
an advantage, too, with young minds, he had only to re- 
present the King's troops as sent to cut the throats of a 
people, or friends and relations, merely because they 
would not submit to oppression, and his , cause waft 
gained. 
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Meo of integrity are generally very obstinate In ad- 
hering to an opinion once adopted. Whether it was 
owing to this, or to the weakness of his adversary's argu- 
ments, we cannot say ; b^t he never could make a convert 
of Mr. Cobbett; he continued to uphold the cause of the 
Americans, and so staunch was he t!iat he would not have 
Buffered his best friend to drink success to the King's 
arms at his table. We cannot give a hotter idea of liis 
obstinacy in this respect, and of the Ion j^th to which this 
difference of sentiment was carried in England, than by 
relating the following instance. 

The worthy fanner used to tak<» one of his sons with 
him everv year to the hop fair at Weyhill. The/air was 
held at Old MIchaelmas-tide, and the jou^n^y was, to tiie 
boys, a sort of reward for the labours of the summer. It 
happened to be William Cobbett's turn to go there the 
very year that Long Island was taken by the British. A 
large party of hop merchants and fkrmers were just sitting 
down to supper, as the post arrived, bringing in the Extra- 
ordinary Gazette which announced the victory. A hop 
factor from London took the paper, placed his chair upon 
the table, and began to read aloud. He was opposed : a dis- 
pute ensued, and Mr. Cobbett retired, taking with him his 
son, William, to another apartment, where they supped 
with about a dozen others of the same sentiments. Here 
Washington's health, and success to tbe Americans, were 
repeatedly toasted ; this was the first time that ever the 
subject of our memoir heard the name of that truly pa- 
triotic general. 

Speaking of this circumstance, Mr. Cobbett says: **Let 
toot the reader imagine that I wish to assume any merit 
(torn this mistaken prejudice of an honoured and beloved 
parent. Whether he was right or wrong, is not now worth 
talking about. That I had no opinioi^ of my own is cer- 
tain ; for had my father been on tlie other side, I should 
l»ve been on the other side too, and shoul^ have looked 
upon tbe company I then made a part of, as malcontents 
and rebels, I mention these circumstances merely to show, 
that I was not nursed in the lap of aristocracy, and that I 
did not imbibe my principles, or prejudices, from those 
who were the advocates of blind submission. If my father 
had any fault, it was not being submissive enough, and I 
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am much afraid, my acquaintances have bat too often 
discovered the same fault in bis son.'* ' 

It would be useless to dwell any longer on the occupa- 
tions and sports of a country boy ; to lead the reader to 
fairs, cricket-matches, and hare hunts. We yill therefore 
come at once to the epoch, when an accident happened, 
which gave that turn to Mr. Gobbett^s future life, that at 
last took him to the United States. This event, which is 
described by him with much graphic force, is thus related 
in his life, published by him in Philadelphia, I796r 

•* Towards the autumn of 1782,'' says Mr. Cobbett, " f 
'went to visit a relation who lived in the neighbourhood of 
Portsmouth. From the top of Portsdown, 1, for the firit 
time, beheld the sea ; and no sooner did I behold it, than 
I wished to be a sailor. I could never account for this 
sudden impulse; nor can I now; almost all English boys 
feel the same inclination : it would seem, that, like young 
ducks, instinct leads them to rush on the bosom of tiio 
water. 

*' But it was not the sea alone that 1 saw ; the grand fleet 
was riding at anchor at Spithead. I had heard of the 
wooden walls of England, I had formed my ideas of a ship, 
and of a fleet; but, what I now beheld so far surpassed 
what I had ever been able to form a conception of, that I 
stood lost between astonishment and admiration. I had 
beard ttilk of the glorious deeds of our admirals and 
sailors, of the defeat of the Spanish Armadarand of all 
those memorable combats that good and true EnglistmieB 
never fail to relate to their children about a hundred 
times a year. The brave Rodney's victories had long been 
the theme of our praise and the burden of our spngs. Tho 
sight of the fleet brought aU these into my mind ; in con- 
fused order, it is true, but with irrisistible force. My 
heart was inflated with national pride. The sailors were 
my couptrymen ; the fleet belonged to my country, and 
surely I had my part in it, and in all its honours ; yet these 
honours I had not earned ; I took to myself a sort of re 
proacb, for jMssessing what J had no right to, and resolved 
to^ve a just claim by sharing in the hardships aud 
dangers. 

** I arrived at my uncle's late in the evening, with my 
tmd fall of my seafaring project. Though I had walked 
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tiiirty iniles during the day, and conseqiteDUy was well 
wearied, I slept not a momeut. It was no sooner day* 
light, tlmn 1 arose and walked down towards the old castle 
oti the baach of Spitbead. For a sixpence given to an in- 
valid, 1 got permission to go upon the battlements ; here I 
bad a closer view of the fleet, and at every look my impa« 
tience to be on board increased. In short, I went from the 
castle to ^Portsmouth, got into a boat, and was in a few 
minutes on board the Pegasus man-of-war. 

** The captain had more compassion than is genendly met 
with in men of bis profession ; he represented to me the 
toils I must undergo, and the punishment that the leasl 
disobedience or neglect would subject me to. He pursua* 
ded me to return home, and I remember he ooacluded his 
advice by telling me» that it was better to be led to the 
church in a halter, to be tied to a girl that I did not like» 
than to be tied to the gangpvay, or, as the sailors call it« 
married to Mist Roper, From the conclusion of this 
"Wholesome counsel I perceived that the captain thought I 
had eloped on account of a bastard. I blusfied, and that 
confirmed him in his opinion ; but I declare to the reader, 
that I was no more guilty of that offence, than IVIr. Swan- 
wick, Ca» American with whom he was at variance) or any 
btber gentleman who is constitutionally virtuous. 

'* I in vain attempted to convince Captain Berkeley that 
choice alone had led me to the sea ; he sent nie on shore, 
and I at last quitted Portsmouth : but not before I had 
Applied to the Port Admiral, Evans, to get my name en- 
rolled among those who were destined for the service. I 
was in some sort obliged to acquaint the admiral with 
what had passed on board the Pegasus, in consequence of 
whicii my request was refused, and I happily escaped, 
«orely against my will, from the most toilsome and peri- 
4ou8 profession in the world.*^ 

After this unsuccessful application, young Cobbett once 
tnbre returned totheplou^, butwas completely spoiled 
for a farmer. He had, previous to his Portsmouth adven- 
ture, never known any other ambition than that of 
surpassing his brothers in the different labours of the 
-field; but it was quite otherwise now; he sighed for a 
sight of tlie world, and the little island of Britain, seemed 
of too small a compass for him. The things in which he 
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had formerly taken the most deligbt were now neglected 9 
the linging of the birds grew insipid, and even the heart- 
cheering cry of the hounds^ after which he had been used tw 
fly from his work, bound o'er the fields, and dash through 
the brakes and coppices, was heard with the most torpidi 
indifference. Still, however, he remained at home till tba 
following spring, when he quitted H| as he believed, for 
ever. 

It was on the sixth of May 178S, that he, Don Quixotte" 
like, sallied forth to seek adventures. He was dressed in 
bis holiday clothes, in order to accompany two or threo 
lasses to Guildford fair. They were to assemble at a house 
about three miles from his home, where he was to attend 
them, but, unfortunately for his gallantry, he had to cross 
the London turnpike-road. The stage-coach had just 
turned the summit of a hill, and was rattling down to- 
wards him at a merry rate. The notion of going to Lon* 
don bad never entered his mind till this moment, yet the 
step was completely determined on before the coach cams 
to the spot where he stood. He jumped up, and found 
himself in London about nine o*clock the same evening. 

Mr. Ck>bbett, himself, confesses that it was by mero 
accident he had money enough with him to defray^the ex* 
penses of that day. Being rigged out for the fair, he had 
three or four crown and half-crown pieces, besides a few 
shillings and some halfpence. This, his little all, which 
be had been years in amassing, m^ted away like snow 
before the sun, when touched by the inn-keepers and their 
waiters. In short, when he arrived at Ludgate Hill, wherv 
the coach stopped, and had paid his fare, he had but about 
half a crown left in his pocket. 

By a commencement of that good luck which generally 
attended him through all the situations in Whidh fortune 
had placed him, our young adventurer was happily pre- 
terveid from ruin. A gentleman, who was one of the pas- 
sengers in the stage, fell into conversation with him at 
dinner, and soon learnt that he was going he knew not 
whither, nor for what purpose. This gentleman was a hop 
merchant in the borough of Southwark, and, upon closer 
inquiry it appeared that he had often dealt with the elder 
Mr.^ Gobbett, at Wevbill. He saw the danger the joxu^g 
nan was in; he was himself a father, and he felt for ^he 
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pnrents of his newly found proteg^. His house becaiDO 
the home of the wandering youth; be wrote to his father, 
and endeavoured to prevaii upon the son to return home 
immediately. Our hero, however, was resolute ; he would 
willingly have returned, but pride would not sniTer him to 
do it. He feared the scoffs of his acquaintances more than 
the real evils that threatened him. 

The gentleman, finding the obstinacy of the run-away 
not to be overcome, then began to look out for an em- 
ployment for him. He was preparing an advertisement 
for the newspaper, when an acquaintance of his, an attor- 
ney, called in to see him. He related the adventures of 
the y.oung man to this gentleman, whose name was 
Holland, and who, happening to want a copying derk, 
did William Cobbett the honour to take him into his ser- 
vice, and the next day saw him perched upon a great high 
stool, in an obscure chamber in Gray's Inn, endeavouring 
to decipher the crabbed draughts of his employer. 

Though young Cobbett could himself write a good 
plain band, he fouud it impossible to read the.pot-hookt 
and hangers of Mr. Holland, who, consequently, was a 
nnonth in learning him to copy, without almost continual 
assistance, and even then his new clerk was of but little 
use to him, for, besides writing very slowly, his want of 
knowledge in orthography, gave him infinite trouble; so 
that for the first two months, Cobbett was a dead weight 
upon his master's hands. Time, however, rendered him 
useful, and Mr. Holland was pleased to say that he was 
very well satisfied with his clerk, just at the precise 
period when the latter began to grow extremely dissatis- 
^M with his employer. 

The eight or nine months thai young Cobbett passed 
here, were heavy and wearisome enough. Ttie office, (for 
so the dungeon where he wrote was called,) was so dark, 
that on cloudy days they were obliged to burn candles. 
He worked like a galley slave from five in the morning 
till eight or nincNat night, and sometimes all night long. 
From this gloomy recess he never escaped but on Sundays, 
when he usualfy took a walk to St. James's Park, to feast 
his eyes with -the sight of the trees, the grass, and the 
water. In one of his walks he happened to cast his eyes on 
an advertisement, or placard, inviting all loyal young men« 
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who had a mind to gain riches and glory, to repair to a 
certain rendezvous, wliere they might enter into His Ma- 
jesty's marine service, and have, the peculiar happiness 
and honour of being eiu*olied in the Chatham Division. 
Young Cobbett was not simple enough to be the dupe of 
this morsel of military bombast, but a change was what be 
wanted; besides, he l&new that marines went to sea, and 
bis desire to be on that element bad rather increased than 
diminished by being penned up in London. In short, he- 
resolved to join this glorious corps ; and,-to avoid all pos- 
sibility of being discovered, went down to Chatham, and 
enlisted, as he imagined, into the marines, but the next 
morning found himself before a captain of a marching 
regiment ! There was now no retreating, he had taken a 
stiilling to drink the King's health, and still further bounty 
was ready for his reception. 

When Cobbett told the captain (an Irishman and after-^ 
wards an excellent friend to him) that he had believed 
himself to be enlisted in the marines : *^By Jasus I my lad," 
said he, *^and you have had a narrow escape." He 
then told bis recruit tiiat the regiment into which he had 
been so happy as to enlist, was one of the oldest and 
boldest in the whole army, and that it was at that mo- 
ment serving in that fine, flourishing, and plentiful coun- 
try. Nova Scotia. He dwelt long on the boauties and 
riches of this terrestrial paradise, and dismissed the young 
man, perfectly enchantcid with the prospect of a voyage 
thither. 

' Mr Cobbett enlisted early in the year 1784, and, as 
peace had then taken place, no great haste was made to 
send ofif the recruits to their regiments. He remained up- 
wards of a year at Chatham, during which time he was 
employed in learning the exercise, and taking his turn id 
the duty of the garrison. His leisure time, which was a 
. very considerable portion of the twenty-four hours, wa» 
spent, not in the dissipations common to such a way of 
life, but in readingand study. In the course of this year he 
Jearnt more than he had ever done before. He subscribed 
to a circulating library at Brompton, the greatest part of 
the books in which he read more than once over. The 
library, it is true, was not very considerable, nor in his 
reading was he directed by any degree of taste or cboicQ. 
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Novels, plays; history, poetry, — ^all were read, and nearly 
with equal avidity. 

Such a course of reading could be attended with but 
little profit ; it was skimming over the surface of every- 
thing. One branch of learning, however, he went to tfie 
bottom with, and that the most essential branch too-^tbs 
grammar of his mother tongue. He had experienced tbo 
want of acknowledge of grammar during his stay with Mr. 
Holland; but it is very probable he never would have 
thought of studying it, bad not accident placed him under 
a man whose friendship extended beyond his interest. 
Writing a fair band procured hinf the honour of being 
copyist to Colonel Debeig, the commandant of thi 
gurrimn. He transcribed the famous oorrespondeiMic be« 
tween that officer and the Duke of Richmond, which ended 
in the good and gallant old colonel being stripped of the 
reward bestowed on him* for his long and meritorious 
servitude. 

Being totally ignorant of the rules of grammar, th« 
scribe naturally made many mistakes in copying. The 
colonel saw his deficiency, and strongly recommended 
study, in fact, he enforced his advice with a sort of injunc- 
tion, and a promise of reward in case of successful appli- 
cation. 

Cobbett then procured Lowth^s Grammar, aud set him* 
self to the study of it with uneasing assiduity, and not 
without a fair share of profit ; for, though it was a con- 
siderable time before he full comprehended all that he 
read, still he read and studied with such unremitted 
attention that, at last, he could write without falling 
into any very gross errors'. The trouble he took was very 
great; he wrote the whole grammar out two or thre# 
times ; got it by hear|;, repeated it everj morning and 
evening, and, when on guard, imposed upon himself the 
task of saying it all over once every time he was posted 
sentinel. To this exercise of his memory may be ascribed 
the retentrveness of which it was si^sequently found ca- 
pable, and to the success with which it was attended, may 
be attributed the perseverance that afterwards, led to tfa^ 
profound knowledge he attained. 

This study, too, was attended with anotheradvantage-M. 
it kept him out of mischief. He wa» always sober, awl 
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regiUar in his attendance ; and, not being a clumsy felloir; 
met with none t»f those reproofs which disgiut so many 
young men with the service. 

Ttiere is no situation where merit is so sure to meet with 
reward as in a well disciplined army. Those who com- 
mand are obliged to reward it for their own ease and 
credit. Cobbett was soon raised to the rank of corporal ; 
a rank, which, however contemptible it may appear iu 
some people^s eyes, brought him a clear two-pence a ^ 
day, and put a very smart worsted knot upon his shoulder. 

As pron[iotlon began to dawn, our youthful hero grew 
impatient to get to h\S regiment, where he expected soon- 
to bask under the rays of royal favour. The happy day 
of departure at last came; they set sail for Gravcsend, 
and, after a short and pleasant passage, arrived at Halifax, 
in Nova Scotisi. When Gobbctt first beheld the barren 
not to say hideous, rocks at the entrance of the harbour, 
he began'to fear tliat the master of the vessel, had mis- 
taken his way, for nothing could he perceive of that fer- 
tility which his recrniting captain had dwelt on with so- 
much delight. 

Nova Scotia had no other charm for ouryoung soldier 
than that of novelty. Every thing he saw was new ; bogs^ 
rocks, and stumps, musquitoes, and bull-frogs. Thousands 
of captains and colonels without soldiers, and of squires 
without stockings or shoes. In England, as^a rustic boy, 
he had never thought of approaching a squire w ithout a most 
respectful bow ; but, in this new world, though he was 
but a corpora], he often ordered a squire to bring him a 
glass of grog, and even to take care of his knapsack ! 

They staid but a few weeks at Nova Sc>otia, being ordered 
to St .John*s, in the province of New Brunswick. Here, 
' and at other places in the same province, they re- 
mained till the. month of Septemper, 1791, when the 
regiment was relieved and sent home, after having been 
absent from England for a period of about six years. 

The Proviuce of New Bruqswick, in North America, 
consists, in general of heaps of rocks, iu the interstices of 
of which grow the pine, the spruce, and various sorts of 
fir trees, or, when the woods have been burnt down, the 
bushes of the raspberry or those of the huckleberry. The 
province is cut asunder, lengthwise, by agreat river called 
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the St. John, about 900 miles in length, and, at half way 
from the mouth, full a mile in width. Into this main 
river run innumerable smaller ones,therecaIIederf«X». On 
tiie sides of these ereeks the land is, in places, dear of 
rocks, and is generally good and productive ; the trees 
that grow here are the birch, the maple, and others of the 
deciduous class ; natural meadows here and there- present 
themselves, and some of these spots far surpass in rural 
beauty, those to be found in more cultivated districts ; 
the creeks, abounding towards their sources in water falls 
of endless variety, as well in form as in magnitude, and 
always teeming with fish, while water-fowl enliven their 
surface, and wild pigeons, of the gayest plumage, 
flutter in thousands upon thousands, amongst the branches 
df the beautiful trees, which sometimes, for miles together, 
form an arch ever the creeks. 

It was during his residence at this place that Mr. 
Cobbett met with that excellent female who, as his wife, 
has passed with him through so man^ of those severe 
ordeals that he was subsequently doomed to endure. 
When he first saw her she was but thirteen years old, 
while he was within a month of twenty-one. She was . 
tbe daughter of a seijeant-raajor of artillery, and he the 
serjeant-majorofa regiment of foot, both stationed in forts 
near the city of St. John. He sat in the same room with 
her, for about an hour, in company with others, and made 
up his mind at once that she was the very girl for him. 
She was beautiful, and' he perceived in her, wlmthe deem- 
ed, marks of that sobriety of conduct which was after- 
wards the greatest blessing of his life. It was then dead 
of winter, the snow several feet deep on the ground, and 
the weather piercing cold. It was his habit, when he had 
done his raorning^s writing, to go out at break of day to 
tiake a walk on a. hill at the foot of which their barracks 
lay. In about three mornings after he had first seen her, 
he had, by an invitation to breakfast with him, got up two 
young men to join him in bis walk, and their road lay by 
the bouse of the father and mother of his fair inamorata. 
It was hardly light, but she was out on the snow, scrub- 
bling out a washing tub. "That's the girJL for me," 
exclaimed Cobbett, as soon as they had got out of her 
hearing, and subsequent events have proved the prudence 
of his sudden determination. b 2 
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At the end of about six months, the regiment to which 
Ck>bbett belonged, was removed to Frederickton, a dis- 
tance of about a hundred miles up the river St. John, 
and what was worse to the lover, the artillery were ex- 
pected to go off to England a year or two before his own 
regiment. The artillery did go, aud she along with them ; 
and then it was tiiat he acted the part becoming an honour- 
. dile and sensible man. He was aware that when she got 
to Woolwich, the house of her father and mother, neces- 
sarily visited by numerous persons, not the most select, 
might become unpleasant to her, and he did not like the 
idea that she should continue to work hard. He had 
saved one himdred mid ffty guhteat, the earnings of his 
early hours, in writing for the paymaster, the quarter- 
master, and others, in addition to the savings of bis own 
pay. He tent her cfl Mt maneif, before she sailed, and 
wrote to beg of her, if she found her home uncomfortable 
to hire a lodgmg with respectable people, and not to 
spare the money, but to buy herself good clothes, and 
liYe without hard work until he returned to England ; and, 
in order to induce her to lay out the money, told her he 
should get plenty more before he came home. She went, 
but circumstances kept her lover two years longer in New 
Brunswick. 

During this separation Gobbett remained true and un- 
changed towards her to whom he had thus given his heart, 
but a circumstance soon occurred that, had he not been 
a man superior in honour to most others, would infallably 
have embittered the remainder of his life. Chance threw 
him into the society of another female, young, beautiful,, 
and virtuous; he felt the force of these combined cliarms, 
but shaking off the fetters that love had nearly entwined 
rouui) his heart, he resolved that no consideration should 
induce him to^ blast the enduring affection of her whom 
he had already vowed to wed. The occurrence to which 
we allude is as follows: — 

In one of bis rambles in the woods of New Brunswick, 
he chanced to reach a spot at a tery short distance from 
the source of one of those creeks to wlitch wc have before 
alluded. Here was every thing to delight the eye, and 
especially of one like him, who seems to have been bom 
to love rural life in its siiAplest and most natural form. 
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Here were about two hundred acrea^of rich meadow laud, 
interspersed with patches of maple trees iii various forms, 
.aiid of various extent; indeed, if Nature, in her very best 
iiumoor bad made a spot for the express purpose of capti- 
vating him, she could not^liave exceeded the efforts she 
had made there. 

In the midst of this beautiful spot he found a large and 
well-built log dwelling-house, standing (in the mouth of 
September) on the edge of a very good field of Indian 
com, by the side of which there was a piece of buck 
-wheat just then mowed. Partly from misinformation, 
and partly from miscalculation, the young soldier had lost 
his way ; and, quite alone, but armed with his sword and 
a brace of pistols, to defend himself against the bears» he 
arrived at the log house in the middle of a moonlight 
nighL A stout and clamourous dog waked the master 
of the house, who got up, received him with great hos-^ 
pttality, gave him ^ome of his best fare, and finally 
insisted on his sleeping there that night. 
- In the ra<Krning, when he arose, he found the breakfast 
table loaded with all sorts of good things. Here he met, 
among the other members of the family, the daughter, 
a beautiful girl about nineteen years of age, who, (dressed 
according to the neat and simple fasliion of New England, 
whence she had come with her parents five or six years 
before) had her long light-brown hair twisted nicely up, 
and fastened on the top of her head, in which head were 
a pair of lovely blue eyes, associated with features of 
which that softness and that sweetness, so characteristic 
of American girls, were the predominant expressions ; the 
whole Wing set off by a complexion of glowing health, 
and forming, figure, movements, and all^taken together an 
assemblage of beauties, far supassing any that he had 
ever seen but once in his life, — and she, the object of his 
first passion was now in a far distant .land. 

Here then was the present against the absent ; here was 
the power of the eyes against that of the memory, here 
were all the senses up in arms to subdue the influence of 
the thoughts ; here, in fact, was every thing that imagina- 
tion can conceive, united in a conspiracy against the poor 
little brunette in England ! What, tlien, — did he fall in 
love at once with this new foUnd beaut)' I— No, — but ho' 

3 
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was so enchanted with the place ; he so mveh eajoyed ito 
tranquillity, the shade of the maple trees, the bnsitiess of 
the farm, the sports of the water, and of the woods, that 
he stayed there to the last possible minnte, promising at 
his departure to visit them as often as he possibly could ; 
—a promise which he most punctually fulfilled. 

It is when you meet in company with others of your own 
age, that you are, in love matters, put most frequently to 
the test. The next i\c%bbour might, in that country, be 
ten miles off. They usca to meet sometimes at one boose 
and sometimes at another. Here, — where female eyes are 
very much on the alert, — ^no secret can long be kept; and 
very soon father, mother, brother, and the whole neigl^ 
bourhood looked upon the match as certain, not excepting 
the girl herself, to whom, however, Cobbett had never 
once even talked of marriage, or hinted at such a word as 
love. But he had a thousand times done these things by 
implication, taking into view the interpretation she would 
naturally put upon his looks, words, and actions. Yet be 
was no deceiver, for his affection towards her was very 
great; he spent no really pleasant hours but with her; he 
was uneasy if she showed the slightesf regard for any other 
young man; he was unhappy if she was' affected in health 
or spirits ; he quitted her with dejection, and returned to 
her with eai^er delight. This, if not love, was at least 
first cousin to it, and he would frequently put to himself 
the question: ** What am I at f* " Is not this wrong 7*^ 
•• Why do I go f— But still he went. 

At last the hour of their final parting came, for the re- 
giment to which Cobbett belonged was at length ordered 
to return to England. To describe tliis parting would be 
impossible. The kind and excellent fatner travelled the 
distance of forty miles to see the young seijeant-nugor 
just as he was going on board in the river. His looks 
and words were expressive of the deep angmsh he felt 
As the vessel descended, she passed theraouth <^Tikat ersek 
which the subject of our memoir had so often entered wilh' 
delij^ht; and thongh England, and all that England con- 
tained were before him, he lost sight ofthisereek with 
an aching heart! 

On What trifles turn the great events in the life of man! 
If he had received a cool letter from his intended wile> 
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if be bad ouly heard a nunov of any tbing horn wbich 
fickleness in ber might have been infenred ; if be bad found 
in her anr, even 1^ amallest abatement of affection, if 
she bad, but 1^ go an^ one of the hundred strings by 
which she held bis heart ; if aoy one of these things had hap- 
pened, he would have settled for life in that wild soli- 
tude, and ttie world would never have beard the name of 
WUliam Cobbett. 

But to retnm to . our narrative ; — ^the troops landed 
at Portsmouth on the 9rd of November, and on the 19tb 
of the next month he obtained his discbarge, ailer 
having served not quite eight years, during which 
short space of time he passed through every rank, from 
that of a private sentinel to that of seijeant-miyor, with- 
out ever being once disgraced, confined, or even repri- 
manded , but let bis superiors attest for his conduct during 
these years of his servitude; the following is the testi- 
monial of Lord Edward Fitzgerald who commanded the 
regiment: — 

**By the Rigfat Honourable, Lord Edward Fitasgemld, 
commanding the 64th regiment, of wfakh Lieatenant 
General Frederick is Colond.-— 

*' These are to certify,'that the bearer hereof, l^Iliam 
Cobbett, seijeant-mi^ in the aforesaid regiment, has 
served honestly and faithfully for the space of eigfat years, 
nearly seven of which he Ins • been a non-commissioned 
officer, and of that time he has been five years seijeant- 
Viajor to the regiment ; but, having very earnestly applied 
Ibr bts discharge, he, in consideration of his good behaviour 
and the services he has rendered the regiment, is hereby 
discharged. 

'^ Given under ray band, and the seal of the regiment, at 
Portsmouth, this I9th day of December, 1791. . 

"Edward FrTZGERALD.** 

Xo.tbis we win add the Orders issued in the garrison of 
Portsmbnth on the day of his discharge : — 

<* Porttmeuihy \9th Dec. 1791. 

" SeijeiKit-miyor Cobbett having most pressingly ap« 
plied for his discharge, at Major Lord Edward Fitzgmld's 
reqni>st, General Frederick has granted it. General 
Hredmpjt bas qrdisrcd Miyor Lord Edward Fitcgcra^d to 
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return the serjeant-major thanks for his behaviour an<l 
conduct dtJHng the time he has been in the regiment; and 
Miyorliord Edward adds his most hearty thanks to 
those of the General.** m 

Having thus obtained his discharge from militaYj ser- 
vice, Mr. Gobbctt*s first thought was tovi^it Woiolwich in 
search of her whom he had chosen to be the future partner 
of his life and fortunes. He fonnd that she had engaged her- 
self as servant of all work, at five pounds a year wages, 
in the house of a Captain Brisac, and following her thither 
he had the happiness of meeting with her once more after 
a separation of four long years. The event was of course 
gratifying in the extreme to both parties, but who can 
describe the astonishment and Admiration of the young 
lover, when that excellent girl put into his hands the whole 
of the hundred and fifty pounds which he liad given for her 
own use just previous to her departure from New Bruns* 
wick. He at onceperceived that, in addition to all her other 
eminent virtues, she was possessed of prudence and discre- 
tion in an extraordinary degree, and anxious to release her 
from the state of drudgery in which he found her, he 
pressed his suit so earnestly, that within three months af- 
terwards they were united. According to4;he register in 
Woolwich church, their marriage took place on the dth of 
February 1799. 

Now, when we consider the age of this girl (the widow 
of Mr. Cobbett) ; when wc reflect that she was living in a 
place crowded with gaily dreaded and handsome young 
men, — many of whom were far richer and in higher rank 
tlian her far absent lover, — ^who were ready to offer her 
their liand; when we reflect that she was 1 lying among 
young women who spent, in ^articles of dress and finery,, 
every shilling they could get; when we see bcr keeping 
the bag of gold untouched, and working hard to provide 
herself with but mere necessary apparel, and doing this 
^hile she was passing from fourteen to eighteen years of 
age; when we view the whole of the circumstances, we 
must say that here is an example, which, while it reflects 
honour on her sex, ought to have weight with every young 
woman whose ^es or ears this relation sliall reach. 
• The next* important incident in the life of Mr. Cobbett, 
was, his obtaining a Court Martial against four officers o 
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the. 54th regtmeBt, on a eharge of embeiatlement of stonts 
aod fiUse retorns. This was shortly after he had obtaioed 
bis discharge. He. required and obtained that the 
Court Martial sbouid be held in London, and wrote 
to the authorities in the following words; — " If mj 
accusation is iprithout foundation, the authors of cruelty 
have not yet deTised the tortures I ought to endure. 
Hell itse'f, as painted by the most fiery bigot, would be 
too mild a punishment for me." 

The Court was held at the Horse Guards, on the 84tii 
of March 1792; but Mr. Cobbett did not appear. Itwai 
a4iouraed to the 27th to make inquiries after him; but 
still no accuser came fdrward, or was to be found. The 
Court then examined such persons as had beensubpcsnaed 
as witnesses, and judged ;.-** Ma< tfte and several chargee 
agabm ihote officers respectively are^ and every part hereof 
Ut totally unfounded^ and the Court does therefore most 
honourably acquit the said Captain Richard Powell^ 
Lieutenant Christopher Seaton, and Lieutenant John Hall 
qf the sameJ"^ The foiuth officer, a Lieutenant-colonel, 
had died before the case was investigated. 

This apparently strange conduct of Mr. Cobbett, has 
never been thorougtily cleared up, but it has been asserted 
tiiat he found a host of intrigue working agahist him to 
Iklsify the charges he had brought against these officers— 
his witnesses had been bribed to keep out of the way, and 
all his material evidence being tims suppressed, he 
hastily left Bngland for France. There he remained for 
six months, when finding that, in consequence of the re* 
volutionary movements in tbat country, a war with 
England was inevitable, he at once foresaw what would 
be the fate of Englishmen in that unhappy kingdom^ 
where the rulers had laid aside even the appearance 
of justice and mercy. He wished, however, to see Paris, 
^nd had actually hired a conveyance to go thither ; nay« 
was even on the way to the capital, when he heard at 
Abbeville that the King was dethroned, and his guards 
murdered. This intelligence made him turn off to« 
wards Havre de Grace, whence he embarked for America. 

At this time, the latter end of the year 1799, pvty 
feeling ran high, and was indulged in with great bitter- 
ness, in^America. The French, or democratic party were 
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fierce in their nbuse 'of England and tier institution^. 
This Cobbett could not bear. ' The love of bis country 
ivas with him not merely a settled feeling-«it partook of 
the ardour of a passion; and it will be found, upon a 
careful persual of his writings, that this feeling continued 
unabated throughout his long life, and ever inSuenced his 
pen and his tongue. ^ 

In Philadelphia, where his wife soon afterwards joined 
him, he commenced his public career by espousing the 
cause of England in a series of pamphlets, under the 
assumed name of Peter Porcupine which soon excited 
much attention even in this country, where some of them 
were re-printed. The first of theSe pamphlets was ** The 
Tartuffe Detected; or Observations on the Emigration of 
a'Maftyr to tlie Cause of Liberty,** — ^meaning Dr. Rush, 
who, as we shall see, subsequently prosecuted the author 
for a libel, and obtained heavy damages. As this was the 
commencement of a literary career unexampled, takeo 
altogether, in the republic of letters, and was in itself 
moreover, of rather a curious description, we shall give 
Mr. Cobbett's own account of it. There was great diffi- ■ 
culty, it seems in obtaining a puplisber for this work, in 
consequence of its unpc^pular character, and it was not 
until after the title was altered, by the suppression ofthe 
first part of it, that the adthor could succeed in bringing 
it before the public. It was then taken by a bookseller, 
and the author shall relate his own story : — 

•*The terms on which Mr. Bradford took the ** Observa 
tions," were what booksellers call, publishing.it together. 
1 beg the reader, if he foresees the possibility of his becoming 
author, to recollect this phrase well. Publishing it to- 
gether is thus managed ; the bookseller takes the work,^ 
prints it, and defrays all expenses of paper, binding, &c.' 
and the profits, if any, are divided between him and the 
author. Long after the ** Observations" were sold off, 
Mr. Hradford rendered me an account (utidoubtedly a 
very just one) of the sales. According to his account, my 
' share of the profits (my sliare only) amounted to the sum 
of one shilling and seven pence halfpenny currency of the 
State of Pennsylvania (or, about eleven-pence three 
farthings sterling,) quite entirely clear of all deductions 
- whatever." 
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A hopeful boginniug for a young- antlior, who hnd com- 
mitted himRelf to the championship of a great cause, and 
who had made choice of literature as a profession for his 
existence ! After the " Observation," however, Mr. Cob- 
bett and'Mr. Bradford ** published together*^ no longer; 
The Author bargained for each of his subsequent pam- 
phlets, unto he turned publisher himself, and thiis secured 
the lion's share as well as his own. Tlte titles of tlie 
pamphlets which he produced are singular for' their quaint- 
ness ; such as ; *• A Kick for a Bite; — " The J7u«A-Light ;** 
*»The Scare Crow"— •** The Bloody Buoy," Ac. By all 
these, though directed against the patriots of America, tie 
cbtained g^eat celebrity, and' Thomas Paine, whom he 
liad violently attacked, complimented him by saying 
that ** Porcupine was the only one of his party who had 
any brains." 

in spite of the difficulties, however, which he had to 
endure, his domestic life seems to have been one of 
uninterupted happiness,. He himself, was a most con- 
siderate and excellent husband, and his wife was blesFcd 
with all those amiable qualities that ensure a permanent 
felicity to the married life. An instance of his imweary- 
ing assiduity to add to her comfort in the hour of woman's 
severest trial, is afforded in the following iuddent. At the 
period of the birth of their first child, which happened in 
the middle of the burning hot month of July, he was 
greatly afraid of fatal consequences to his wife for want 
of sleep, she not having, after the great danger wa% over, 
had any sleep for more than forty-eight hom^. All large 
cities in hot countries are full of dogs ; and they, in 
the very hot weather, keep up during the night, a horrible 
barking and fightmgand howling. Upon the particularocca- 
sion to which we allude, they made a noise so terrible and 
so unremitted that it was next to impossible that even a 
person in full health and free from pain should obtain even 
a minute's sleep. In the evening she felt disposed to 
slumber and expressed her opinion that she could get 
some rest if it were not for the dogs. Down stairs went 
the considerate husband, and out he sallied, in his shirt 
and trowsers, and without shoes or stockings, and going 
to a heap of stones lying beside the 'road, set to work 
upon the. dogs, walking backwards and forwards, and 
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keeping them at two or three hundired yards distaacft 
from the house. He walked thus the whole night, bare- 
footed, lest the noise of his shoes might possibly reach her 
ears ; and the bricks on the causeway were, even in the 
night time, so hot as to be disagreeable to his feet. His 
exertions, howeyer, produced the desired effect; a sleep 
of several hours was the consequence ; and, at eight 
o*clock in the morning, off he went to business, which 
was not to end till six in the evening. What a beau- 
tiful instance is this of a heart truly excellent. 

We must now quit this scene of quiet happiness and 
return to Mr. Gobbett^s more busy literary life. It has 
been already stated that after the ** Observations,'* 
Mr. Bradford and he ptMished together ho longer. When 
a pamphlet was ready for the press, they made a bargain 
, for it, and the author took a note of hand, payable in one, 
two, or three months. That it may be known what gains 
he derived from the publications that issued from Mr. 
Bradford's, we have subjoined a list of them, and the 
sums received in payment: — 

Dols. Cents. 

Observations . . 21 

Bone to Crnaw, 1st Part 135 .. 

Kick for a Bite 30 . . 

Bone to Gnaw, 2nd Part 40 . . 

Plain English 100 . . 

New Year's Gift 100 .. 

Prospect 18 .. 

Total Uo8 .. 21 

With this remunenition Mr. Cobbett was not satisfied,— 
but the publisher grumbled about the losses he had sua* 
tained on their sale, and there, for the present, the mattelr 
dropped. But the best way to give thereaderan idea of the 
generosity of tliis Transatlantic bookseller, is to inform him 
that the author, upon going into business for himself, 
-offered to purchase the copyright of these pamphlets 
at the same price for which he had sold them. Mr. Brad^ 
ford, however, refused to part with them, and we thmk, 
therefore, we have pretty good evidence to conclikde that 
the bargain he had made was most advantageous to hiior- 
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self, notwithstanding his repeated itssertrons to th6 
contnuy. 

All business transactions between these two parties 
closed with a pamphlet entitled, ** The Prospect from the 
Congress QtAlerj;" and, as their separation gave rise to 
TarioQS conjectures and reports, we will trouble the 
reader with an explanation of the matter. 

Mr. Cobbett, it seems, had proposed inaking a brief 
collection of the debates, with here and there a note by 
way of remark. It was not his intention to publish it in 
numbers, but at the end of a session, in a volume; but 
Mr. Bradford, fearing a want of success in this form, 
determined on publishing in numbers. This was without 
the editor's approbation, as was also a subscription that 
was opened for the support of the work. When about 
half a number was finished, Mr. Cobbett was informed 
that many gentlemen had expressed their desire that the 
work might contain a good deal of original matter, and 
few debates. In consequence of this he was requested to 
alter his plan, — a request that he refused to accede to, as 
well as to continue the work. 

The first number (not however by Mr. Cobbett,) was 
then published, and its success led Mr. Bradford to press 
for a continuation. His son was sent to offer Mr. C. a 
hundred dollars a number, in place of the eighteen which 
had been originally agreed upon; and the other would 
have accepted so tempting an offer, had it not been for a 
word that escaped the young man during the conversation. 
He observed that their customers would be much disap* 
pointed, for that his father bad promUed a continuation, 
and thai it should he very interesting. This slip of the 
tongue opened our author's eyes at once. He saw that 
he WAS to be made the cat's-paw of a hungry bookseller, 
and, spuming all the advantages of the offer, positively 
declined having any thing to do with the work. 

At this time he was fully employed, having a transla* 
tion on his hands for a Mr. Moreau de St. Meij, as well 
as another work which took up a great deal of his time, 
so that Bradford, finding there was no chance of the differ* 
ences between them being adjusted, sent the following 
pithy note : — ^ 
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"Sir, 
Send me yoiirafconnt, and a receipt for the last pub- 
lication, and your money shall be sent by 

Yours, &c. 

Thomas BBADFoan.*' 
" Pbila. April 22, 1796. 

To which Mr. Cobbett returned the following answer : 
Philadelphia, March 22, 1796. 
"Sir, 
" 1 have the honour to possess your laconic note ; but, 
upon my word 1 do not understand it. The requesting of 
a receipt from a person, before any tender of money is 
made, and the note being dated in April in place of March ; 
these things throw such an obscurity over the whole that 
I defer complying with its contents, till I have the plea- 
sure of seeing yourself. 

/ I am. 
Your most obedient, 

Humble Servant, 

William Cobbett." 
This plain, strait-forward way of dealing brought a 
second note, in these words : — 

"Sir, ^ • 

" Finding you mean to pursue the " Prospect'' which 
you sold to roe, 1 now make a dqmand of the fulfilment 
of your contract, and, if lionour does not prompt you to 
fulfil your engagement, you may rely on an application 
to Uie laws of my country, and I make no doubt I shall 
there meet you on such grounds as will convince you I am 
not to be trifled with. 

I am, Yours, &c. 

Thomas Bradford." 
" March 29nd, 1796. 

Here ended the correspondence, and it is hardly neces- 
sary to say tlmt the wily bookseller knew his own interests 
too well to venture with dirty tiands into a court of law. ' 
It may be remarked too, as somewhat singular, that at 
the very time when Mr. Bradford was threatening Cobbett 
with a prosecution for not writing, other parties were - 
threatening with equal violence for daring to write at 
all! It must have been a little difficult to set both 
parties at open defiance, yet this was done, by coutinuing . 
to write, and by employing another bookseller. 
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. About this time the enemies of Mr. Cobbett, findiug no 
better ground for complaint, b<;gan to assert loudly that 
he 'was in the pay of the British Government. Now it is 
hard to prove a negative*, but we think we have sufficient 
circumstantial evidence to prove the utter falsehood of the 
charge. 

When a foreign government hires a writer, it tftkes 
care tiiat his labours shall be distributed, whether the 
readers are all willing to paj for them or not. . Now this 
we liave positive assurance was never the case with the 
works of Peter Porcupine. They were never thrust upon 
people in spite of their remonstrances. Mr. Bradford 
never dared to assert that any of these pamphlets were 
ever paid for by any agent of Great Britain. He never 
could say that the author himself had ever distributed 
any of them. On the contrary they had at first to en-> 
counter every difficulty, yet they made their way, sup- 
ported by public approbation, and by that alone. — 
Mr. Bradford even acknowledged, on one occasion, that the 
British ^Consul, when be purchased half a dozen of them, 
insisted upon having them at the wholesale price ! Did this 
look like a desire to encourage them ? Besides, those who 
knew any thing of Mr. Bradford, would never believe 
that he would have lent his aid to a British agent^s pub- 
lications; for, of all Americans, it is acknowledged that 
he entertai ned the greatest degree of rancour against this 
country. 

The notion of Mr. Cobbett being in British pay arose - 
from his having now and then taken upon himself to 
attempt a defence of tiie character of this nation, and of 
the intentions of its Government towai-d^ the United 
States. But he never did so except when.rthe subject 
necessarily demanded it ; and, if he did give way to his 
indignation on these occasions, what more did he do tfaan 
his duty ? When a man hears his country reviled, docs it 
require that he should be paid for speaking in its defence ? 

His writings, the first pamphlet excepted, had no other 
object than that of keeping alive an attachment to the 
constitution of the United States, and to paint in -their 
-true colours those who were its enemies ; to warn the 
people of all ranks and descriptions, of the danger of 
admitting among them the] anarchical and blasphemous 

ca 
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principle of the French Revolutionists; principles as oppo« 
•ite to those of liberty as the poles to each pther. If, 
therefore, he wrote at the instance of a British agent, that 
agent most certainly have deserved the thanks of all the 
real friends of America. But, argued his opponents, what 
right has this man to meddle with the^ defence of our 
government at all? To which we reply', the same right 
that they had to exact his obedience to it. He' was 
liable to be called upon to serve in the militia — tp serve 
against the rebels in the western provinces ; and surely a 
man has a right to defend with his pen, tliat wliich he 
may be called upon to defend with a musket. 

The reader njrill now learn, abd probably for the first 
time, what innumerable^ shafts of envy, hatred, and 
malice, and all uncharitableuess, were hourly directed 
againsl Mr. Gobbett, by those who hated him for no other 
earthly reason than because he was a better man than 
themselves. But he was nerved and braced for the con- 
flict His enemies, though numerous, were weak and 
contemptible. They attacked him with falsehood or 
cowardly insinuation, and he repelled them with the only 
weapon an honest man has need of — ^the Imre and naked 
truth. Thus conquered, they slunk back from the conflict 
with shame and a consciousness of their own utter degra 
dation. Others^ however, were -ever found to succeed 
the vanquished in their foul work of aspersion, and thus 
was Mr. Cobbett's life rendered, for a time, anything but 
an easy one. 

In the spring of the year 1706, Mr. Cobbett took a 
bouse in Second Street, Philadelpllia, for the purpose of 
carryipg on the bool^elling business, which be imagined 
woidd be at once a means of getting money, and of pro- 
pagating more widely his writings against the French. 
He went into his house in May, but the shop could not be 

S\t ready for some time ; and, from one delay and ano 
er, he was prevented from opening till the second week 
In July. 

Till he took this house, he had remained almost entirely 
unknown as a writer. A few persons did, indeed, know 
that he was the person who had assumed the name of 
Peter Porcupine ; but the fact was by no means a matter 
ot' notoriety. The moment, however, that he had taken 
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the lease of a large house, the transaction b(?came a 
topic uf public conversation, and the eyes of the Demo- 
crats and the Trench, who owed him a mutual £p*udge, 
weie fixed upon him. 

He then beffan to think his situation somewhat pe- 
rilous. Such msagreeable truths as he had published, no 
man had dared to litter in the United States, since the 
breaking out of the' war with England. He knew that 
these truths had mortally offended the leading men 
among the Democrats, who could, at any time, muster a 
mob quite sufficient to desti-oy his house and murder its 
obnoxious occupant. In this situation, Mr Cobbett had 
not a friend tor whom he could look with any reasonable 
hope of receiving efficient support ; and, as to the fatr, 
he had seen too much of republican justice, to expect 
anything but persecution from that quarter. In short, 
there were in Philadelphia, about ten thousand persona, 
all of whom would have rejoiced to see him murdered ; 
and there might, probably, be two thousand, who would 
have been very sortry for it ; but not above HtXy of whom 
would have raised a hand to save his life. 

As the time approached for opening his shop, his few 
friends grew more-anxious for the safety of the adven- 
turer. It was recommended to him to be cautious how 
he exposed any thing at his window, that might provoke 
the people ; and, above all, not to put up any aristo* 
cratkal poriraiUf which would certainly cause his win- 
dows to be demolished. 

Cobbett saw the danger ; but also siiw that he must» 
at once, set all danger at defiance, or live in everlasting 
subjection to the prejudices of a democratical mob. He 
resolved on the former; and as his shop was to. be 
opened on a Monday morning, he employed himself all 
day on Sunday, in preparing an exhibition, that he 
thou£[ht would put the courage and the power of his 
enemies to -the test He put up in his windows, which 
were very large, all the portraits that he had in his 
"possession of kingt, queetu^ princest and nobles. He had 
all the English Ministry ; several of the Bishops and 
Judges; the most distinguished Admu'ste; and, in 
short, every picture that he thought likely to excite the 
rage of the enemies of Great Britain. 

C 3 
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Early on the Monday morning be took doirn his 
shutters^ Such t sight had not been seen in Pbihi- 
delphia for twenty years. Never, since tne banning ' 
of the war, had any one dared to exhibit in hi^ window 
the portrait of George the Third. 

In order to make the test as perfect as possible, he had 
put up some of the leaders of the French Revoluticn, 
and had found out, what he considered, fit companions 
£>r them. Thus he coupled Franklin and Marat tqge* 
ther;andin another place, M^Kean and Ankerstrom. 
This insult, as it was called, to liberal opinions, did not, 
of course pass unnoticed ; threats, both loud and deep, 
were heara on all sides, and a few days afterwards 
Mr. Oldden, his landlord, transmitted to hiin the fol- 
lowing infamous anonymous letter which he had Just 
received. The letter, which we give entire, to show 
the virulence of his enemies, ran thus :— . 

•• To Mr. John Oldden, Merchant, 
Chesnut Street, 
" Sir, 

"A certain William Cobbett, alias Peter Porcupine, I 
am informed is your tenant. This daring tcoundreh not 
satisfied with having repeatedly traduced the people of 
this country, vilifiM tne most eminent and* patriotic 
characters among us, and grossly abused our allies, the 
French, in his detestable productions, has now the as- 
tonishing effW>ntry to expose those veir publications 
at his window for sale, as well as certam prints indi- 
cative of the prowess of our enemies the British and 
the disgrace of the French. Calculating largelv uponf 
the moderation or rather pusillanimity of our citusens, 
this puppy supposes he may even insult us with im- 
punity. But he will, ere long, find himself dreadftilly* 
mistaken. Though his miserable publications have not 
been hitherto considered worthy of notice, the late ma« 
aifostation of his impudence ana enmity to this country* 
irill not be passed over. With a view, therefore, of 
praventing your feeling the blow designed for him, I 
BOW address you. When the time of retribution arrives,. 
it may not be convenient to discriminate between the 
innocent and the guilty. Your property, therefore, 
may sufier. For, &pend upon it, brick walls will not 
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screen the rascal from punishment when once the husi- 
ness is undertaken* As a friend, therefore, I advise vou 
to aifive your propertir hy either compelling Mr. tor* 
cupine to leave your house, or at all events oblige him 
to cease exposing his abominable productions, or any of 
his courtly prints at his window for sale. In this way 
only you may avoid danfjer to your house, and perhaps 
save the rotten carcass ot y&ur tenant for the present. 

" A HINT.'* 
" July 16th, 1799." 

Mr. Cobbett read this letter, and of course laughed 
heartily at its contents, and the threats it held outf 
for, of all the expedients they could have hit upon to 
terrify a man of such a temperament as his, this cer- 
tainly was the most ill-contnved and ridiculous. Had 
they, indeed, studied for years, they could not have 
found out anvthing that would have pleased him so 
well. It would serve to silence their clamours about 
their boasted liberty of the press ; it would prove to the 
people, most fully, the truth of what he had always toht 
them:— that they knew nothing of liberty bat the 
name. It proved to all the world that the Americans' 
ktd long dreaded him ; that thev still continued ^o do 
80, and that he despised them from the bottom of hi» 
heart. 

Conscious as he was of his own superiority over 
enemies utterly worthless, Mr. Cobbett continued ta 
proceed in his old course. His publications went on as 
neretofore, and in his windows were still exhibited the 
offensive prints that had given such mortal umbrage U> 
his sensitive opponents. In the mean time, however^ 
attacks were made upon him in every quarter— other 
threatening letters were sent — and (he the most violent 
pamphlets were published to libel and defame the man 
they hoped to drive away from the soil where he had 
renderea himself so obnoxiuus. Of these publications * 
we* shall only enumerate a few as marked with the 
ffreatest degree of virulence and mendacity^ :— *^ A Blue 
Shop for Peter Porcupine ;" •• A Pill for Peter Por- 
cupine ;" " Peter Porcupine Detected ;" «• A Roaster 
ibr Peter Porcupine ;** " A History of Peter Porcu- 
pine ;•• •* A Picture of Peter Porcupine ;" &c. 
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. It cannot be wondered at then, iFthe said " Peter Por- 
cupine," began to think faimseU' a person of some im- 
portance at this period : for, though his enemies affi»:ted 
to despise him, he, at the same time, knew that they 
dreaded the power of his pen* even more than they did 
the swords of their enemies, or the clamours of the 
disaffected. He did feel an honest prid0 at this mani- 
festation of the importance to which he had raised him- 
self^ and, if proof he wanted, we have it in the following 
extract of a letter to his father, dated hi September 
1796: 

*' Dear Father,'* he says, " when you used to set me 
off 10 work in the morning, dressed in my blue smock 
frock and woollen spatterdashes, with, my bag of bread 
and cheese and bottle of small beer" swun;; over my 
shoulder on the little crook that my old god-^ather Box- 
all gave me, little did you imagine that I shoulti one 
day become so great a man as to nave my picture stuck 
in the windows, and have four whole books published 
about me in the course of one week.**-— Yet such was 
the fact, and, if people at the ^^resent day accuse 
William Cobbett of being somewhat too much of an 
egotist, let them consider the prominent situation he 
has always maintained, and then, wonder if they can, 
that he was — what any other man, placed in the same' 
situation would become — though probably with less dis- 
cretion, and, consequently with less ability to keep pos- 
* session of the prominent station to which he had elevated 
himself. 

Attacked as he was on all hands, Mr. Cobbett now 
began to devise ^ome plan by which he might at the 
same time defend himself from the poisoned weapons of 
bis adversaries, and add to those means which an in- 
<5reasing family rendered the more absolutely necessary. 
Towards fulfilling this design, nothing anpeared to him 
so advantageous as a newspaper, wnicn, if conducted 
with spirit, he was well assured would prove both lu- 
crative and an efficient channel by which he might 
qrculate those bold opinions which he had the courage 
to promulgate. No sooner was this project formed than 
acted upon, and, in the short spaceof five weeks, he, 
by his own individual exertions, contrived to send 
''>rth the first number from the press. This was the 
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celebrated ** Porcuptne's Gazette,** against which the 
whole power of the Democratical party was opposed. 
The first publication appeared on Saturday, Marco 4tfa, 
1797, and continued, without intermission, every day, 
Sundaya excepted, till the month of January, 1806. 
The sale fully realized his most san^^ine hopes, and 
he had thus the happiness, not only ot filling up all hia 
vacant time, but also of increasing the domestic com- 
forts of his family. 

It will readily be conceived that the violent hostility 
of his enemies was excited to the highest pitch against 
Che man who thus, in defience of all opposition, seemed 
to rise with even greater might in proportion as he was 
vilified and attacked. Innuendoes of dark meaning, and 
open -threats of a terrible retribution were of constant 
occurrence, so that Cobbett, at lensth, to show the con« 
tempt, and utter disregard in which he held such paltry 
acribblers, published in his Gazette the following squib» 
which he called his 

Z.AST WILL AKD TESTAMENT. 

In the name of Fun, Amen. I, Peter Porcupine, pam- 
phleteer and newsmonger, being (as yet) sound both 
in body and in mind, do, this fifteenth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-seven, make, declare, atid publish this my 
LAST WILL AUD TESTAMENT, in manner, form, and 
substance following, to wit : 

Is PEiMis. I leave my body to Dr. Michael Leib, a 
member of the Legimture of Pennsylvania, to be by 
him dissected (if he knows how to do it) in presence 
of the Rump of the Democratic Society. In it they 
will find a heart that held them in abhorrence, that 
never palpitated at their threats, and that, to its beat 
bade them defiance. Bnt my chief motive for making 
this bequest is, that my spirit may look down with 
contempt on their cannibal-like triumph over a breath- 
leae corpse. 

Item, As I make no doubt that the abovesaid Dr. Leib 
(and some other doctors that I could mention) would 
like very well to skin me, I request that they, or one 
of them may do it; and that the said Leib's father 
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> may tan ipy skin ; after which I desire mj executors 

• have eight copies of mj works complete, bound in it, 
one copy to be presented to the five Sultans of France ; 

. one to teach of their Divans ; one to the Governor of 
Pennsylvania ; to Citizens Maddison, Giles, and Gal- 
latin, one each ; and the remaining one to the Demo- 
cratic Society of Philadelphia; to be carefully pre- 

- served among their archives. 
Item. To the Mayor, Aldermen, and Councils of the 

' Citv of Philadelphia, I bequeath all the sturdy young 
hucksters, wifb infest the market, and who, to main- 
tain their bastards, tax the honest inhabitants many 
thousand pounds annually. I request them to take 
them into their worshipful keeping— to chasten their 
bodies for the good of their souls ; and, moreover to 
keep a sharp look out after their gallants ; and remind 

• the latter of the old proverb. Touch pot, touch penny. 
Iteit. Ti> Thomas Jefferson, philosopher, I leave a 
curious Norway S|)ider, with a hundred l^irs and nine 
pair of e3res ; likewise the first black cut-throat gene- 
ralhecan catch hold of, to be flayed alive, in order 
to determine with more certainty the real cause of 
the dark colour of his skin ; and should the said -Tho- 
mas. Jeffe]*son survive Banneker, the almanack ma- 
ker, I request he will get the brains of said Philomath 
carefully dissected, to satisfy the world in what res- 
pects they diflPer from those of a white man. 
Item. To the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia I 
will and bequeath a correct copy of Thornton's Plan 
for abolishing the use of the Bnglish language, and 
for introducing in i^s stead a republican one, the 
representative characters of which bear astrong re- 
semblance to pot-hooks and hangers ; and for the dis- 
covery of which plan, the said society did, in the year 
1793, grant to tne said languape-maker 500 dollars 
premium. It is my earnest desire, that the copy of this 
valuable' perfbrniance, which I hereby present, may 
be shown to all travelling literati, as a proof of the 
ingenuity of the author, and of the wisdom of the 
Society. 
'^Item. To Dr. Benjamin llush, I will and bequeath a 
oopy of the Censor for January 1797; but upon thv 
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express condition, that he does not - in any wise or 
guise, either at the time of my death, or six months 
after, pretend to speak, write, or publbh an eulogium 
on me, my calling or character, either literary, mlli* 
tary, civil, or political. 

Item. To xny dear fellow- labourer, Noah Webster, 
" gentleman-citizen," esquire, and newsman. I will 
ana bequeath a prognosticating barometer of curious 
construction and great utility, by which, at a single 
' glance, the said Noah will be able to^iscern the ex- 
act state that the'publicmind will be in in the ensui&g 
year, and will thereby be enabled to trim by degrees, 
and not expose himself to detection, as he now does 
by his sudden lee-shore tacks. I likewise bequeath 
to the said ** gentleman-citizen," six Spanish milled 
dollars, to be expended on a new plate ot his portrait 
at the head of his spelling-book, that which graces it 
at present being so ugly, that it scares the children 
from their lessons ; but this legacy is to be paid h^i 
only on condition that he leave out the title of Squire, 
at bottom of said picture, which is extremely odious 

- in an American school book, and must inevitably tedd 
to corrupt the political principles of the republictfti 
babies that behold it. And 1 do most earnestly de - 
sire, exhort, and conjure the said squire newsman' 
to change the title of his paper, " I'he Minerva," 
for that of " The Political Centaur." 

Item. To F. A. Muhlenburgh, Esq. speaker of a 
late House of Representatives of the United States, I 
leave a most superbly finished statue of Janus. 

Item. To Tom the Tinker, I leave a liberty cap, a tri- 
coloured cockade, a wheelbarrow full of oysters, and a 
hogshead of grog. I also leave him three blank 
checks on the Baiik of Pennsylvania, leaving him the 
task of filling them up ; requesting bim, however, to 
be rather more merciful than he has shewn himself 
heretofore. 

Item. To the Governor of Pennsylvania and Cashier of 
the Bank of the said State, as to joint legatees, 1 
will and bequeath that good old proverb, BojieUi/ w 

■ the best Policy, And this legacy I have chosen for 
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tbem worthy gentlemen, as the only thing about 
. which I am sure they will never disagree. 

Item, To Trench Coxe, of Philadeipbia> citizen, I 
will and bequeath « crown of hemlock, as a recompense 
for his attempt to throw an odium on the adminis- 
tration of General Washington; and I must positive- 
ly enjoin on my executors, to see that the said*crown 
be shaped exactly like that which this spindleshanked 
le^tee wore before General Howe, when he made 
his triumphant entnr into Philadelphia. 

Item, To Thomas Lord Bradford (otherwise called 
Goosy Tom)«books^ler, printer, newsman, and mem- 
ber of the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, I 
will and bequeath a copy of the Peerage of Great 
Britain, in order that the said Lord Thomas may the 
more exactly asertain what probability there^s of his 
suceeding to the seat whicn his noble relation now 
fills in the House of Lords. 

Item, To all and singular the authors in the United 
States, whether they write prose or verse, I will and 
bequeath a copy of my Life and Adventures, and I 
advise the said authors to study with particular care 
the fortieth and forty -first pages thereof; moire espe- 
cially, and above all things, I exhort and conjure 
them never ** topuUxsh it together, ^^ though the book 
«el]er should be a saint. 

Item, To Edward Randolph, Esq., late Secretary of 
State, to Mr. J. A. Dallas, Secretary of the State of 
Pennsylvania, and his Excellency Thomas Mufiiin, 
6(»veriior of the said unfortunate State, I will and 
bequeath to each of them, a copy of the sixteenth 
paragraph of Fauchett^s intercepted letter. 

Item, To citizen J, Swanwick, Meniber of CJongreas. 
by the will and consent of the sovereign people, I 
leave bills of exchange in London, to an enormous 
amount; they are all protested, indeed, but, if pro- 
perty managed, may be turned to good account. \ 
likewise bequeath to the said John, a small treatise 
by an Italian author, wherein the secret of pleasing 
tne ladies is developed, and reduced to a mere me- 
chanical operation, without the least dependence on: 
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the precarious aid of the passions ; hoping that thes^n- 
stances 4>f my liberalitj will produce m tne mind of the 
little leffislator, effects ^uite different from those pro- 
duced therein bj the Kmg of Great Britain*s pension 
to his parent 

Item. To the Editors of the Boston Chronicle, the 
New York Argus, and the Philadelphia Merchant's 
Advertiser, I will and bequeath one ounce of modesty 
and love of truth, to be equally divided between them. 
I should have been more liberal in this bequest, were 
I not well assured that one ounce is more than they 
will ever make use of. 

ITBK. To Franklin Bache, editor of the Aurora ot' 
Philadelphia, I will and bequeath a small bundle of 
French asi^nats, which I brought with me Irom the 
countiT ot equality. If these should be too light in 
value for his pressing exigencies, I desire my execu- 
tors, or any one of tnem, to bestow on him a second 
part to what he has lately received in Southwark ; 
and as a further proof ot my goodwill and affection, I 
request him to accept of a gag, and a brand new 
should 



of fetters, which, n he should refuse, I will and be- 
queath him in lieu thereof-^my malediction. 

It£m. To my beloved countrymen, the people of old 
England, 1 will and bequeath a copy of Dr. Priestley's 
Charity Sermon for the benefit*^of poor emigrants ; 
and to the said preaching philosopher himself, I be- 
queaUi a heart full of disa[^intment, grief, and des- 
pair. 

Item. To the good people in France, who ^remain 
attached to their sovereign, particularly to tfaosie 
among whom I was hospitably received, I bequeath 
each a good strong dagger, hoping, most sincerely, 
that they may yetnnd courage enough to carry thera 
to the hearts of their abominable tyrants. 

Item. To Citizen Munro, I will and bequeath my 
chamber looking*^lass. It is a plain but excee<lingly 
true mirror: in it he will see the exact likeness of a 
traitor, who has bartered the honour and interest 
of his country to a perfidious and savage enemy. 

s 
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Item. To the i^publican Britons, who hav« fled from 
the hands of justice in their own country, and who 
are a scandal, a nuisance, and a disgrace to this, I 
bequeath bunser and nakedness; scorn, and reproach ; 
and I do hereby positively enjoin on my executors to 
contribute five •hundred dollars to the erection of 
gallowses and gibbets, for the accommodation of the 
said imported patriots, when the legislators of this 
unhappy State shall have the wisdom to countenance 
such useful establishments. 

Item. My friend T. F. Callender, the runaway from 
Scotland, is, of course a partaker in the last men- 
tioned legacy ; but, as a particular mark Qi my atten-* 
tion, I will and bequeath him twenty feet of pine 
plank, which I request m^ executors to see made Into 
a pillory, to be kept for his particular use, till a gibbet 
can be prepared. 

Itsm. To Tom Paine, the author of Common Senses 
Rights of Man, Age of Reason^ and a Letter to Gene- 
ral Washington, I bequeath a strong hempen collar> 
as the only legacy I can think of that is worthy of 
him, as well as best adapted to render his death in 
some measure as in&mous as his life : and I do hereby 
direct and order' my executors to send it to him by the 
first safe conveyance, with my compliments, and a re- 
quest that he would make use of it without delay, 
that the national razor may not be disgraced by the 
head of such a monster. 

Item. To the gaunt and outlandish orator, vulgarly 
called the Political Sinner, who, in the just or&r of 
things, follows next after the last^mentioned legatee, 
I bequeath the honour of partaking in his catastrophe, 
that, on their deaths, as well as in their lives, all the 
world may exclaim, ** See how roguet hang together,''* 

Item. To all and singular the eood people of these 
States, I leave peace, union » abundance, happiness, 
untarnished honour, and an unconquerable, everlasting 
hatred to the French revolutionists, and their de- 
structive abominable principles. 

Ttem. To each of my subscribers I leave a quill. 
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hoping tlitt in their hands it may become a gword 
against every thing that is hostile to the gdvernment 
and indepenclence of their country. 
IiA9Ti.T . To my three brothers Paul, Simon and Dick, 
I leave my whole estate, as well real as personal (first 
paying the foregoing legacies,) to be equally di voided 
between them, share and share alike. And I do 
hereby make and constitu te my said three brothers 
the executors of this Last Will ; to see the same per- 
formed, according to its true intent and meaning, as 
fiuras in their power lies. 

"P«TE» FOBCUPIKE." 

** Witnesses present, 



•* Philo Fun, > 



'• Jack Jocus.'' 



Though the foregoing extract is lengthy, we have given 
it entire, as exhibiting a fair specimen of the style of our 
author in the eailiest period of his literary career. In 
it will be found all the characteristics which marked his 
writings in a more mature affe* when circumstances bad 
so ofwrated as to convert bis political principles from 
Tonrism to those of a stem and uncompromising Radi* 
eal Reformer. The extract will also 9erve, in some de- 
gree* to explain who were the most virulent among the 
many enemies that had risen against him with the cha^ 
ritahle design of destroying, or at least, driving him 
firom the land in which he bad fixed his home. The 
most prominent of these are mentioned by name in this 
curious '* Will," and among them will be found that of 
the celebrated Tom Paine, whom he alluded to with a 
degree of hatred the most intense. To some, persons it 
may appear singular that, after expressing himself as he 
did, in mnumerable instances, against Pkine, that he 
AouM, subsequently, have so completely changed his 
opinions respecting him, as to bring over his bones to 
finglaiidy as the relics of a man whose worth he esti« 
nuiitd in the highest degree. But, it is to be remem* 
bered that Cobbett, himself, had seen sufficient reason 
to adopt most of the opinions promulgated by that 
most extraordinary writer $«-^e bad become a convert 
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to his views of political govemment-<»ani! he felt that 
it was but just, after the acrimony that had existed be- 
tween them in life, to offer this la^t atonement to one 
whom he now' regarded as a patriot and philanthropist. 

Let it not, however, be imagined that Mr. Coobett 
had at the same time been induced to become a convert 
to the theological views of Thomas Faine, whose writ- 
ings on this subject, be it understood, he always held 
in the greatest abhorrence. That he was a Christian^ in 
the fullest acception of the term, we have the most po« 
sitiveproof ; in addition to which, his own writings, to 
the latest period of his life, afford su£Scient evidence 
that his religious principles remained unchanged, and 
that he contmued a consistent member of that church 
to which he had belonged from his birth. 

Quitting this digpression into which we have been ne- 
cessarily led, we will now once more resume the thread 
of our narrative. The commencement of the **Porcu- 
pine Gazette,*' has been already alluded to, as well as the 
opposition which was raised against it in all quarters 
of the United iStates. As the work proceeded, however, 
and its success became more and more unequivocal, 
the wrath and spleen of those who would have sup- 
pressed it, showed itself with still increasing and more 
bitter violence. Every unfair means was adopted to 
crush a paper that was considered to be inimical to the 
best interests of America ;.— the editor was daily libelled 
and traduced, arid his writings were pronounced sedi- 
tious and detestable. 

Thus the warfare continued between Cobbett, single- 
handed, against a wholehost of enemies who were watch- 
ing with tne^eatest anxiety for the very first opportu* 
nity that might offer, to crush the man who had had 
the hardihood to attack their nation and character. At 
length that opportunity seemed to arrive ;-~a few severe 
remarks on the Spanish King and his Minister, were 
loudly complained of as ten£ng to create a breach of 
that harmony that exiisted between Sjiain and the United 
States, and prosecutions of the most vindictive kind were 
instantly commenced against Mr. Cobbett, as publisher 
and proprietor of Porcupine's Gazette. But as this 
forms a most important feature in the life of the man 
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we are thus feebly endeftvouring to trace, we must, 
with the reader*s permission, descend a little more into 
the details. 

At the time when Mr. Cobbett undertook to publish 
his daQy paper, it was with the intention of annihilating 
if possible, the intriguing faction which the French 
haa formed in the United States of America. He was 
fuUj aware of the arduousness of the task, and of the 
inconvenience and danger to which he would expose him- 
selfl He was prepared to meet the rancourous vengeance 
of enemies in the hour of their triumph, and the cool- 
ness of friends in the hour of his penl ; in short, to 
acquire riches seemed to him quite uncertain ; and to be 
stripped of every farthing of his property seemed ex- 
tremely probable : but, let what would happen, he was 
resolved to pursue the object which he had in contem- 
plation, so long as there remained the most distant 
probability of success. 

Among the dangers which presented themselves to 
himt those to be apprehended from the severity of the 
law appeared the most formidable ; more especially as 
he happened to be situated in the State of Pennsylvania, 
where the government, generally speaking, was in the 
hands of those who had manifested an uniform parti- 
alitj^ for the French, and a determined opposition to the 
ministers and measures of the Federal Government. 
These persons he knew he had offended by the promulga- 
tion of disagreeable truths ; and therefore it was natural 
that ha shoiSd seek for some standard as a safe rule for his 
conduct with respect io the Liber ip of hit Press, 

To set about the study of the law of libels, — to wade 
through fifty volumes of mysterious tautology, was 
what he had neither time nor patience to do. He con* 
duded, however, that he might without danger go as 
great lengths in attacking the enemies of the country, as 
otheca went in attacking its friends, that as much zeal 
n)]ght be shown in defending the general government 
ana administration, as in accusing and traducing them ; 
and that as great warmth would be admissible in the 
eauae of virtue, order, and religion, as had long been 
(9^rate4 ia the cause of villainy, insurrection, and 
blasphemy. ^Whatever rancour might be harboured 

£3 
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against lum in the breasts of |Nu:ticuiar persons» he de- 
pended on s?uime to restrain the arm of power from par- 
tiality ; he thought no officer of state would, in that 
country, dare to act towards an honest man with a 
rigour which had never been experienced by the vilest 
ot miscreants. Alas ! all thid he thought, and all he 
thouffht was wrong ; as the following instance will most 
clearly evince. 

Some time in|the month of August, 1767, the Spa^ 
nish Minister, Don Carlos Martinez de Yngo, applied 
to the Federal Government, to prosecute Mr.Cobbett, 
for certain matters, termed libelt^ published in Porcupine's 
Gazette on the i7tb, the 24th and the 31st of July pre- 
ceding, against himself and his royal master, Cnarles 
the Fourth, King of Spain. The Government con- 
sented, and the defendant (Mr. Cobbett) was bound 
over to appear in the Federal District Court, which 
was to meet in the April following. 

Of this preparatory step to a^tratM{im|NirHa^trial, 
the Don was informed. But, it would seem, the infor- 
mation was far from being satisfactory to him ; fbr he 
delivered in a memorial to the Federal Government, 
requesting that the trial might come on before the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, of which court Mr. 
M^Keau, a bitter enemy of Cobbett's, was Chief Justice. 
It is hardly necessary to say that consent was speedily 
obtained. A bill of indictment was prepared by the 
Attorney General of the State, and a warrant Immedi- 
ately issued to seize the defendant. 

Now the trijing circumstances attending an arrest and 
giving bail, are scarcely worth relating, but sometimes 
trifling circumstances serve to convey a more correct 
idea of the parties concerned in a transaction, and to 
guide the reader to a more just appreciation of their 
motives, than the' longest and most laboured general 
account of their conduct. 

The Sheriff went to Mr. Cobbett's house for the first 
time at twelve o'clock ; and he was ordered to take him 
before the Judge at half past one .—thus giving him an 
hour and a half to prepare for going out and to procure 
himself bail. But ne was not so destitute of fnends as 
had probably been anticipated. Bail was procured^ and 
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Mr. Cobbett wu befine the judge at the appointed 
time. / 

Mr. M*Kean had the politeness to a^ him to sit 
down. Mr. C- seated himself on one side of the fire, 
and the Judge on the other. After the latter had talked 
on fol* some time to very little purpose, he showed the 
defendant certain newspapers, and asked him if ^ had 
printed and publuhed them. To this Mr. Cobbett re- 
plied, that the law did nQi require him to answer any 
quettUms in that stage of the business ; and ihat^ therefore he 
should noi do it. At this reply, though a very prudent 
and a very proper one, he waxed exceedinff wrath. He 
instantly ordered Mr. Cobbett to get off his chair, and 
stand up before him, though he himself had invited 
him to sit down ! At length, however, the business be- 
tween them having been disposed of, the defendant was 
graciously permitted to return home till the issue of the 
trial should be known. 

The charge contained in the Bill of Indictment, which 
the writer of these pafles has seen, lie buried in such a 
multitude of words \?nich mean nothing, or at least 
nothing to the purpose, that they are very difficult to be 
understood. Some one says of a man extremely verbose 
in his conversation, that *^ his wit is like three grains of 
wheat in a bushel of chaff," and exactly the same mav 
with truth be said of the meaning of this Bill. 
The tfiree libeis^ as they are called, might all be 
contained in a quarter of a page, whereas the Bill is 
swelled out to between four and five pages ;— however, 
the lawyers must live, and this fact proves that they are 
not more honest in America than they are in England. 

Of the three publications which were thus miscalled 
libels, twoof them only originated in Porcupine's Ga- 
zette, the other being taken from a paper called the 
Gazette of the United States, and even the two which 
made their appearance through Mr. Cobbett's means^ 
he had not the honour to be the author of. 

They were both written by gentlemen belongmg to 
f*hiladelphia: fiative Americans, men who were deter- 
mined Whigs during the war for independence, republicans 
. in principle, and firmly attached to the then exlstilDg 
government. 
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In thd first of those two pnblicstibns, though there wfts 
certainly nothing libellous, it must be confessed there 
was a great deal of xoarmth ; and if the admission of an 
eSsay extraordinarily warm, abounding in strong ex- 
pressions of resentment and indignation, wera ever 
justifiable, it most assuredly was on this occasion. The 
communication in question w^s sent to Mr. Cobbett at a 
moment when the city of Philadelphia, just quieted after 
the appeal of the French MKuister, Adet, rang with the 
daring, the degrading, the contemptuous insult, which the 
Spaniard, Yriyo had offered to the Government of Ame- 
rica, and to every individual living under it. 

He had published a most audacious letter to Mr. 
Pickering, the Secretary of State, containing a summary 
of all that is insolent. This letter had been handed and 
hawked about the city ; and had, by his secretary, been 
sent to every public print for insertion. It had gone 
forth to the universe; and, that it tended to degrade 
and defame America, we need no other proof than the 
following paragraph from a London Gazette of the 14th 
of September 1 7d7 :— 

^' The Americans are, according to our last advices 
from New Vork, paying dear for their independence. The 
French take all their vessels, block up their very ri- 
vers, punish their seamen like malefactors, and actually 
make them pay for the shot they fire at them ; white 
the Spanish Minister, with impunity, insults and braves 
their poor enfeebled government. He has written to 
Timotny Pickering Esq., their first Secretary of State, 
in a language that Buonaparte would not venture to 
«88ume to his Cisalpine convention, or Citizen Noel to 
the fallen and degraded Dutch; and, what very much 
^gravates the insult, he has, without permission from 
the President of the General Congress, communicated 
this letter to the people, as a sort of manifesto, or 
appeal to them from tneir Government. Nothing of 
this kind, we believe, ever passed unresented, except 
in a conquered or invaded country ; and we cannot help 
lamenting that so very little spirit should be found in 
anpr people, but particularly in a people who boast their 
origin from Britons." 
!Now, though this deep shame and disgrace had gone 
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abroad, was not Mr. Cobbett, or any other printer to 
admit anything in his paper that served to mark the 
strong indignation it insoind at home? Was the press 
to be free lor the Spaniard alone ? Was he to be allow* 
ed to taunt, to tnreaten, and despise ? If' so ;— if no 
man, by assuming a bold, an indignant, and retaliating 
tone, was to make an effort to rescue hisc ountry and him- 
self from dishonour, without being harassed with a 
prosecution, without hazarding the punishment of a 
murderer, then must America nave acknowledged her- 
self a faUen State indeedl 

But we have said enough we think to convince the 
reader, that Mr. Cobbett was actuated by no unworthy 
motives. He saw ample leason to fear that America, his 
adopted land, was fast fallin^^ into a state of degpdation ; 
he witnessed the insults which she hourly received from 
the Ministers of other States, and he stepped forward as 
a good and virtuous man ever would do, to rescue her 
from the reproach that he foresaw would follow. Yet 
for that he was prosecuted— dragged into a court of 
justice, and only rescued from his perilous situation by the 
lionest impartiality of a majority of the Grand Jury, who 
ignored the Bill, and thus restored Mr.,Cobbett to that 
station of society which he had filled with so much 
credit among all those whose good opinions he conceived 
it honourable to possess. 

Matters now went on tolerably smoothly for some time; 
—Cobbett, it. is true, attacked his old opponents with the 
same vigour as before, and they retaliated with as much 
bitterness as their humble means would allow. Still, 
however, they came to no open rupture till an attack 
upon Dr. Rush, a physician of Philadelphia, served t^open 
an old wound which had never been properly healed. As 
the consequence of the ulterior proceedings in this affair 
led to the departure of Mr. Cobbett from America, we 
cannot, injustice to the reader, pass slightly over a subject 
of such moment in the life of this extraordinary man. 

It seems that during the continuance, in Philadelphia, 
of the yellow fever of 1703, the wild and novel practice of 
bleeding a patient five or six times a day, and plying 
him, at the same time, with doses of calomel^ or mercurial 
purges, became the subject of very warm discussions 
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MDOogst ib» mediMl men of that city. At the head of the 
sticklers for this pnustice, was Dr. Benjamia Rush. la- 
deed the practice originated with him» unless we believe 
that such a man as Dr. Sangrado, really existed and prac- 
tised physic ; for in the ranks of no other medical writer 
could Rush find a sanction to his practice, and it is well 
known that every eminent physician, at that time in Phila* 
delphia, totally disapproved of it. 

In the dispute of 1703 Rush was fairly defeated. Still,^ 
however, resolved not to acknowledge himself in an error, 
but to support his practice if possible, he stopped till the 
fever was over, and then, like the famous phvsician of 
Valladolid, he wrote a hook. The book produced no more 
effect ttian his own obstinate assertions had done before ; 
men^oould not be pnrsuaded that "bleeding almatito 
tkaih,*^ was likely to save life; and bleeding and mercurial 
purges became the subject of general dread. 

When, therefore, the yellow fever again broke out in 
1707, Dr. Rush and his pupils (who were the oi)ly persons 
that foUowed the practice) found very little to do. The 
Doctor recommenced writing in the newspapers, but with 
somewhat less confidence and more caution than formerly. 
He did not, (except in a few instances,) address himself 
particularly to any person, but published letters, sent to 
Dim by his bretliren of the lancet practice, gfiving accounts 
of the great cures wrought by bleeding ttnd mercurial purges, 
which latter were sometimes called Rushes Powders, 
Occasionally a letter from Rush to some other of the 
learned tribe would appear, preceded ly a letter requesting 
injbrmation respecting his mode of treating patients. 
Thus called upon, the grand master of the art seldom 
ftiiled to expatiate largely on the virtue of his remedies 
and on the success of their application. 

These attempts to gain the confidence of the Philadel- 
phians did not, however, pass unperceived. Many gen- 
tlemen, (not physicians) expressed to Mr. Gobbett their 
dread of the practice a(id their indignation at the arts that 
were made use of to render it prevalent. They thought, 
and not without reason, that it was lawful, just, and fair 
to employ a newspaper in decrying what other news- 
papers had been employed to extol. In fact, Mr. Gobbett 
wasted very little persuasion to indttce him to combat the 
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commen<lmlioiif of a pfsetiee, which he had Almtyt looked 
upon as a Beourge to the city in wbiefa he lired. H4 
lashed the quackery of the flystem, and published a tram* 
ber of 8q[!iibB, punS) epigrams, and qnotationi from Gil 
Blag. 

In this peHie gMtre he had an excellent allxiliary^n a 
Mr. Fenno, a yoanj^ man who occasionally wrote for the 
Gazette. Never was a paper war carried on with greater 
activity and perseverance, or crowned with more complete 
saoeess. It began about the middle of September, and 
before October was ended, ** bleeding tanunt io deiUh^* and 
calomel were the standing jests of the town. Dr. Rush 
suppressed his mortification for some time, but at last the 
s^ig became too painful, and he resolved to tiave his 
re^r^l^einlaw! 

That this man, who had promulgated his opinions, and 
extolled his practice in paragraphs, letters, pamphlets and 
books without number, and who had, in these various pub- 
lications, ridiculed, decried, and abused both the practice 
and the persons of bis opponents ;-— 'that this man should 
have the audacity to appeal to the law for a protection 
from the hostility of the press, astonished every body; and 
tliough it was clearly perceived, that he never would have 
made the appeal but with the certitude of being able to 
bring the cause before a judge notoriously inimical to 
Cobbett, yet no one imagined that he would ever dare to 
pursue the matter to a trial. 

The suit, however, against Mr. Fenno was dropped 5— 
he was an American ! That against Mr. Cobbett was put 
off from court to court for npwardt ^ two yeart, when a 
favourable juncture of circumstances encouraged the plain- 
tiff to bring it on, and when, for the publication of a string 
of squibg, in which no man of candour will be able to dis- 
cover any thing malicious or libellous, a Philadelphiiin 
court and jury, on the 14th December, 1799, adjudged 
Mr. Cobbett to pay the enormous sum of FIVE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS. 

To show the malignity of the prosecut >r's feelings, let 
the reader observe his conduct Subsequent to the trial. 
So eager was Dr. Rush to touch the profits of his long 
and unwearied labours, that, in a few hours after the ver- 
dict was giten, he sent off expresses to execute the jndg- 
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ment at New York-^to which place CobbelA had fled.-— 
His victim, however, gave the requisite bail, aod thus 
escaped the horrors of a dungeon. But this seems to have 
provoked them exceedingly, for they then sent for the 
sheriff to seize upon the effects which he had advertised 
for sale in his house at Philadelphia ; they lodged an at- 
tachment in the bands of his agent in that ci^ ; they hunted 
out his clerk, who was left at Philadelphia to collect 
debts, and attached all that he might have, or receive, 
belonging to his master ; nay, they had the unparalleled 
meanness to lodge attachments with every one whom they 
suspected to have a horse, a cow, or dog, or any thing of 
Mr. Gobbett's in his possession. They afterwards made a 
sale of the property they found in his house, where, 
amidst the exulting yells of the mob, they sold for about 
flmr hundred doUars what ought to have brought nine hutt' 
dred or a ihoutand I 

This trial was begun on the ISth, and the Jive thautand 
doBars verdict was given on the I4th of December. It is 
customary after ever^ vejdict to allow four days previous 
to entering up the judgment, in order to enable the de- 
fendant to prepare for application for an arrest of judg- 
ment. On the nth Mr. Gobbett's counsel made a motion 
for a rule to show cause why the verdict and judgment 
should not be set aside for excessiveness of damages*- 
wbich motion, however, was rejectedi'And well might they 
reject it, — for, on the 16th (the day previous) he had 
actually been arrested for the 5,000 dolUrs at New York ! 
. But the partiality of his enemies does not appear in its 
true light till it is known that Mr. Fenno, who was sued 
at the same time, for the very same pretended libel, was 
suffered to escape with impunity. They bated Fenno for 
his royalist principles, but he, being an Afnerkanj they 
knew that it would be hard to find^ a jury to assets heavy 
damages against him, and to have given 6,000 dollars 
against Mr. Cobbett,. while they gave perhaps only 100, 
against him would have appeared too glaring a proof of 
infamy. 

Mr.Cobbett now began to find that America would no 
longer afford a secure or comfortable asylum for one, 
whom all parties seemed determined to persecute and hunt 
oat of their domiaiont. He had raised up many enemies 
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there by his violent attaclcs upon several distiagiiished 
personages, who bad taken a leading part in establishinf 
the independence of the American Colonies. His sketches 
of Paine, Franklin, and Rash, were caustic in the extreme 
and, it is not surprising, therefore, tbat the admirers of 
those personages should have pursued the steps they did 
for the purpose ridding themselves of a man whose 
writings were so diametrically opposed to all that they 
considered the best interests of their young and thriying 
states. 

Sach being the state, of affairs, Mr. Cobbett prepared 
for his immediate departure, and that of his family, from 
the country in which he had passed the last eight years of 
his life. He however, entertained some apprehension least 
his conduct on this occasion should be attributed to a 
fear of the consequence of a longer residence there, and 
resolving to deprive his enemies of such a subject of their 
boasting, he inserted a farewell address in the Philadel- 
phia papers, of which the following is an extract : — 

'* You will, doubtless, be astonished, that after having 
bad such a smack of .the sweets of liberty , I should think 
of rising thus abruptly from the feast ; but this astonish- 
ment will cease, when you consider, that under a general 
term, things diametrically opposite in their natures are 
frequently included, and that flavours are not more various 
than tastes. Thus, for instance, nourishment of every species 
is CAUed Jbpd, and> we all like food ; but while one is par- 
tial to roast beef and plum pudding, another is distract 
edly fond of flummery and mush ; so it is with respect to 
Hberiy, of which, out of its infiiiitc variety of sorts, yours 
unfortunately happens to be precisely the soft which I do 
not like. 

** When people care not two straws for each other, cere- 
mony at parting is mere grimace ; aud as I have lon^ felt 
the most perfect indifference with regard to a vast minority 
of those whom I now address, 1 shall spare myself the 
trouble of a ceremonious farewell. Let me net, however, 
depart from you with indiscriminating contempt. If no 
man ever had so many and sui^ malignant foes, no one 
ever had more friends, and those more kind, more sincere, 
and more faithful. If 1 have been unjustly vilified by 
•0]iie> others have estolled me far beyond my merits; if 
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ondle, ti^e children haye, for their father's sake^ been 
■oothed and caressed by the affectionate, the gentle, the 
yenerons inhabitants of the cotintiy, under whose hoi^i* 
table roofii 1 have spent some of the happiest hours of my 
life. 

'* TTiui and ihut^ Americans, will I ever speak of you. 
In a very little time 1 shall be beyond the reach of your 
firiendship, or yonr malice; beyond the hearing of your 
commendations or your corses; bat being out of your 
power will alter neither my sentiments nor my w«nMls. 
As I have never spoken any thing but truth to pou. So I 
will never speak any thing but truth ofy<m ; the heart of a 
Briton revolts at an emulation in baseness ; and though 
you have, as a nation, treated me most ungratefully and 
unjustly, 1 scorn to repay you with ingratitude and ii\] ustiee. 

'* To my friends, who are also the real friends of Ame- 
rica, I wish that peace and happiness which virtue ough^ 
to ensure) but wlileh 1 greatly fear they will not finid ; 
and as to my enemies, I can wish them no severer scourge 
than that wnich they are preparing for themselves and their 
country. With this 1 depart for my native land, where 
neither the moth of Democracy^ nor tbie rust of F^krcMtm 
doth corrupt, and where thieves do not with impunity, 
break through and steal Fivb Trousano Dollabb at a 
time." 

These were the last words published by Mr. Gobbett, 
during his Visit to America. On the 1st of June 1800, he 
embarked with his family on board a vessel, and returned 
to the fondly loved home of his birth. 

On arrivhig in England, his fame as a thick and thin 
Royalist having preceded him, he was taken by the hand 
by Mr. Pitt, and the other ministers then in power, and 
became the petted favourite of the Tory part of the aris- 
tocracy. Caressed by such distinguished men, Cobbett 
shortly afterwards entered on business in Pall Mall, as a 
printer and publisher, putting up, as an unequivocal mark 
of his principles, the Bible, Crown, and Mitre. 

His first step was to reprint all that he had written 
during his residence in America, which he did in tw^ve 
octavo volumes, under the title of ** The Works of Peter 
Poreupine.*' While this was proeedhig) however, he wm 
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B»t idld in his liUrary earetf ; — be established 4 mornhig 
paper, called the "Porcupine,'* which, proviDguiisaoeess- 
ftil, was subsequently transfonned into the Political 
Register, which he continued till the period of his death. 
In the commencement of this work he supported, with 
great power, Mr. Pitt, who was then at tbe head of affairs. 
An article on the threatened invasion of England by Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, was reprinted, to the extent, it is 
Bald, of two millions and upwards, and was read from 
almost every pul^iit in England. The service thus ren- 
dered to the Minister was incalculable; and Mr. Wynd- 
ham declared in the House of Commons, that so great 
was the benefit conferred, that the author deserved a 
slatiie of gold to be erected in bis honour. His health, 
too, was drunk at all Tory dinners tbroughontthe country, 
and the name of William Cobbett was alluded to on all 
. hands with the most profound veneration and respect. 

His letters on the subject of the Treaty of Amiens, 
addressed to Lord Hawkesbury, produced a great sen- 
sation, both here and on tbe Continent. Of their pro- 
duction it was said by the celebrated Swiss historian, 
Miiller, that it was more eloquent than any thing that 
had appeared since the days of Demosthenes. But Cob- 
bett continued not long to uphold the policy of the 
dominant party : — ^he soon saw that his humble origin 
stood in the way of his future preferment, — and, disgusted 
with the empty flattery of these purse-proud friends, he 
began to (^pose them with as much vigour, as that with 
which lie had formerly supported their policy. 

Mr. Cobbett's first desertion of the Tory party has been 
ascribed to a gratuitous insult offered to him by Mr. Pitt, 
who, with a superciliousness that clouded his great quali- 
ties, affected so much of aristocratic morgue as to decline 
the introduction of Mr. Wyndham's protege ; Mr. Wynd- 
ham being a person of higher genealogical rank than Mr. 
Pitt, and the person proposed to be introduced, Mr. Cob- 
bett, being the man who, after Mr. Burke, had done 
incomparably the most for preserving the institutions and 
the honour of England, more, we do not scruple to say, 
than had been done by Mr. Pitt himself, from his unaided 
exertions. This is the common version of Mr. Cobbetf s 
abandonmeBt of Tory principles. We believe it is a cor- 

v9 
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rect one; it is undoubtedly confirmed by the marked and 
disgraceful neglect of Mr. Cobbett*s services, during the 
intenral between bis retmu from America to the period 
of tiis change. A person of higher birth, placed in similar 
circumstances, would for a moment, probably, have 
felt as Mr. Cobbett felt under this insult, if it was 
offered ; but he would have made allowances lor the vul- 
gar weakness of the great and affluent. He would have 
known, that of all people, g^eat men, and particularly 
great statesmen, are the most timid ; and that if they be- 
stow the favour of their countenance upon fops and 
fiddlers, players and buffoons, in preference to persons 
of more laborious habits, and more useful talent, and, 
certainly of more moral worth, it is because they do not 
dare to anticipate the Jiat of the vulgar public, in a p^se. 
in which such anticipation might seem to commit them to 
sincerity and zeal on particular occasions. 

Had Mr. Cobbett, too, belonged to a higher, — though, 
perhaps, less honourable sphere, — even i(he could not have 
forgiven Mr. Pitt, he would have been too proud, were 
motives of conscience wanting, to allow that personal 
considerations should influence his political creed. This 
sudden change he owed, in part, at least, to the humble 
circumstances of his birth and education. He'was not a 
man, however, to do anything by halves ; having aban- 
doned Tory politics, because he thought he saw the fruit 
of these politics in Mr. Pitt's ungrateful, arrogant, and 
contumelious conduct, Mr. Cobbett fell to the opposite side 
to which he was otherwise naturally attracted by bis hosti- 
lity to overgrown wealth. We should reprint awhole library 
of his Register, to show with what indefatigable vigour 
he warred against the manufacturing, the commercial and 
the financial systems of the empire. He saw that the un- 
fortunate disposition of the time was to promote the aug- 
mentation of wealth in few hands, and to keep it in 
those hands, and he directed his shafts accordingly. But 
he was under a particular difficulty in this matter. He 
had origimrlly committed himself against a paper currency, 
by treating as universal and permanent, its partial and 
temporary ill effects. He prophesied that such a cur- 
rency could not be continued, and that a departure from it 
would necessarily lead to ruin. .The first part of this pro- 
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« ph^ was nnhappily acted npon, and the acting upon it 
went a great way towards realizing the second. 

In the course of his subsequent writings, Mr. Ck>bbett, 
more than once avers that personal wrong, real or ima- 
gined, done to himself, had given rise to feelings that ever 
afterwards influenced liis public conduct. It was thus 
with reference to the thousand pounds he had to pay, 
under the Regency, as the pecuniary part of a penalty id- 
enrred by the publication of a libel. His desire for re- 
Tenge on the Regent, induced him, at an after period, to 
espouse the cause of the Queen, Caroline, and to persevere, 
under the most adverse circumstances, until he triumphed 
in exhibiting to the world one of the most atrocious and 
unnatural conspiracies that ever disgraced a civilized 
country. Be this as it may, however, Mr. Cobbett, ft-om 
this time abandoned a political course which he has since 
confessed was adopted from the ardour of his feelings in 
favour of his country, rather than from grave deliberation ; 
and we need not tell our readers that, since his conversion 
to Radical Reform principles, he has consistently and 
zealously advocated, through evil report and through 
good report, those liberal doctrines that are identified 
with the welfare of the British empire, and the happiness 
of mankind. 

It was in the year 180d that Mr. Cobbett first came out 
openly in the character of a Reformer, and we will chal- 
lenge his most inveterate revilers to lay their fingers upon 
any passage in his writings since that time, — ^when he may 
fairly ^e said to have commenced^his political career, — that 
will bear the oft-repeated allegation of tergiversation — 
tiiai is, a wilful shifting of opinion from interested and 
dishonourable motives. We do not mean to say that his 
Mrritings exhibit no discrepancies in statement, or no varia- 
tiobs in opinion* We do not think, if such a thing were 
possible, in so voluminous and rapid a writer, during the 
space of thirty years, it would be any great matter to 
tNMuit of in his favom*. Has he not ever been the steady 
and determined advocate of economical and efiicient go- 
vernment— of equalized and reduced expenditure — of a 
large constituency — of institutions controlled by public 
opinion and by public supervision — of a limited monarchy 
•-^f the largest extent of civil and political freedom» ^m 
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of a free and independent press? Has be not uniformly 
opposed useless places and unmerited pensions — ^a large 
standing army — ^partial or unequally-operating duties or 
imposts — expensive laws — pampered and profligate cour- 
tiers — and the excessive and ill-requited labour of the 
poor ? What are the great political questions upon which 
be has apostatised, or equivocated, or contradicted him- 
self? We deny that there are any sucb, and challenge 
his calumniators to the proof. His prejudices we do not 
deny ; they were many and strong, and often betmyed him 
into statements and reasonings which cannot be denied to 
be absurd, and greatly at variance with tlic conclusions at 
which he arrived upon those subjects whtTe c^ol and impar- 
tial reason alone had sway. But, we must add, that if those 
prejudices be carefully looked into and accurately analysed, 
they will be found to originate in identically the same feel- 
ing which prompted him ttiroughout his long political life ; 
—-an ardent love of his country, an attachment to the 
theory of her institutions, and a fervent desire to see them 
relieved from the various innovations and abuses which he 
was of opinion diminished their lustre, impaired their 
utility, or periled their stability. 

That Mr. Gobbett was more changeable as to men than 
as to measures, we arc free to admit. It has often hap- 
pened that those who once ranked high in his estimation, 
subsequently became exposed to his most unspaiing hos- 
tility ; but there was reason for this — sometimes of a per- 
sonal, but more frequently of a public nature. A writer 
in the ** Standard^'' evening newspaper, who understood 
and appreciated his character better we think tban any 
any other, thus accounts, as it seems to us, satisfactorily, 
lor his apparent inconsistency hi this particular : — 

" The pride of purse persecuted him in America, and 
persecuted him no less in England, as it persecutes us all, 
and will continue to pcj-secute, until in the fulness of its 
cup, it shall be laid low. The purse-proud Americana 
were a democracy ; and, therefore, m America Mr. Cobbett 
was a Royalist. In England the vice is impartially dis- 
tributed amongst all cLxsses of the wealthy; and, there- 
fore, in England, Mr. Cobbett^s resentment took a mor^ 
definite — ^perhaps a more just — direction, associating him* 
self with whatever party most unequivocally prosecuted 
the war against vealth." 
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The foregoiug defence of Mr. Cobbett's political con 
duct has been rather more lengthy than we had Intended ; 
but, baTing witnessed liis coniplete conTersion fh>ni the 
Tory doctrines of Mr. Pitt, to those afterwards so ably 
. advocated by himself, we found it impossible qonscienti- 
ously to discharge the duties of a biographer without en- 
tering somewhat more into detail upon this important 
period of his life. However, to proceed : — 

Mr. Cobbett had no sooner quitted the ranks of the 
Tory party than he commenced an attack upon the Ad- 
dington Administration with the utmost energy and effect. 
Of the peace of Amiens he disapproved as being dangerous 
and disgraceful ; and, inconsequence of his refusal to illu- 
minate upon that inglorious occasion, his house was as- . 
sailed by a deluded and ignorant mob. So extensive, 
however, became the sale of his Political Regitter^ that he 
was enabled to extend his assistance to many of his rela- 
tions, and to purchase a considerable estate at Botley, in 
Hampshire, at which place he filed his residence, and 
occupied his leisure hours in the business of farming, 
which, having been the earliest occupation of his life, was 
now a source of the greatest pleasure, and some degree of 
profit. 

In the year 1804, Mr. Cobbett turned his attentions 
towards certain abuses that existed in the government of 
unhappy Ireland, and in the course of some very severe 
remarks upon the subject, he animadverted with great 
warmth on the condact of the Earl of Hardwicke (Lord 
Lieutenant), Lord Redesdale (Lord Chancellor), and 
other officers of state in that country. To revenge them- 
selves for this merciless fiagellation, the strong arm 
of the law was appealed to, and, on theS5th of May, in 
that year, he was tried on an information for a libel in the 
Court of King's Bench, when damages were given against 
him for ^dOO.^But Cobbett still buffetted manfully 
against the storm that threatened to overwhelm him— he 
rose superior to his enemies— and the Register continued, 
in spite of all the efibrts that were made to suppress it. 

In the spring of the year 1805, Mr. Cobbett, finding that 
Mr. Cavendish Bradsbaw had been obliged to vacate his 
seat fdr the borough of Honiton, in consequence of the 
aieceptance of an office in the Exchequer of Ireland, deter- 
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mined to make a stand against him. He aceerdingly re- 
paired to DeTonshire, and in an advertisement to the 
electors, intimated, that he should stand forward, if no 
other person presented himself, on independent prineiplei. 

At this time Lord Cochrane happening to retmn to 
Plymouth after a successful cruize, heard by acci- 
dent, that some of the electors of Honiton were defdrons 
of the presence of a candidate, who, uniting wealth with 
respectability, might fight their battle at his own expense. 
This borough, which had long been imder the infiuence 
of the family of Yonge, had recently emancipated itaelf. 
in eoqsequence of the declining fortunes .of the head or 
that house. The voters had split into parties, some of 
which were supposed to be desirous to put up the elective 
franchise to the best bidder. Others no doubt, were ac- 
tuated by purer and nobler motives, and would have 
blushed at the idea of a bribe. In a few days afterwards 
l4Mrd Cochrane happening to read the before mentioned 
appeal of Mr. Cobbett, and conceiving that he really had 
no desire to present himself to the electors of HonitoB» 
immediately posted to that borough, and offered his ser- 
vices. Cobbett gladly withdrew fh>m the contest ; his 
purpose had been serv^ by the arrival of a liberal can* 
didate, — and, whatever interest he possessed was given 
for the support of that gallant officer. 

The election took place on the lOthof June, when, 
after a speech from Mr. Cavendish Bradshaw, Lord Coch- 
rane addressed the electors in an able speech, wherein he 
exposed the corrupt system of the then existin|r govem- 
ment,^-pointed out the remedy, and promised, if chosen 
for their representative, to do all that was in his power 
towards redressing the wrongs of the people. This appeal 
waf , however, of no use, the gold of his opponent had 
already purchased the votes of this virtuous constituency, 
and the Honourable Cavendish Bradshaw was declared 
duly elected by a majority of 1S5. 

Mr. Cobbett now became deeply involved in the po- 
litical transactions of this country ;-^e directed publie 
attention to men of liberal views; and in the year 
1807 when the dissolution of Parliament took place, he 
patronized and supported Sir Frances Burdett, who then, 
for the first time offered himself for the city of West- 
minster. After a severe contest the Baiojpiet was elected 
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with Lord Cochrane for bis cojleagae, and has contioiied 
to sit for Westminster from that period to the present 
time. In all the subsequent contests for that city, 
Mr. Cobbett was ever found among the steadiest and 
most unflinching of the partizans of Sir Francis; and the 
friendship which had thus sprung up between them con- 
tinned^ unabated until it was suddenly, and finally dis- 
solved by a rupture between them in the year 1817. As 
this quarrel, and the causes that are supposed to have led 
to it have been the frequent subject of animadversion, we 
will now refer to this portion of Mr. Cobbett's history, 
merely premising that Sir Francis Burdctt lent, or, what 
is more probable, gave the sum of two thousand pounds 
to Mr. C. in a moment of pressing emergency, for the 
purpose oC relieving him from some embarrassments that 
untoward events had brought on. For the purpose of 
fully explaining this affair, we will give Cobbett's own 
account of it, which we extract from his Register of a few 
years back. The article in question was in answer to a 
direct charge of sordidness and ingratitude, brought 
against him by the editor of the Morning Chronicle; and, 
as the reply to it at once disposes of these charges, we 
shall, notwithstanding its length, lay it before our readers. 
It is but an act of justice to his memory, and to the cause 
of which he was the consistent and able champion. This 
refutation, which is fair and manly, we give in his own 
words : — 

** The Westminster elections, all put together, did not 
csost me so little as 1 ,dOOiL I, at the request of Col. Bos- 
ville, ordered public breakfasts at several places, during 
the election of Mr. Paull. Mr. Paull became unable to lyiy. 
He died, in short, and the breakfast-furnishers came upon 
me ; and first and last, I had to pay them, together with 
expenses attending it, upwards of twelve hundred pounds, ' 
instead of which, a halter would have suited them ex- 
ceedingly well. However, I had to pay the money ; but 
Colonel Bosviile, in consideration of those payments, 
gave me a thousand pounds soon after I entered the 
prison of Newgate, (in 1810); with which thousand pounds 
I paid a printer his bill, and a paper-maker one of his 
bills ; -but he did not give me the thousand pounds to pay 
the Jlnc with, as some people have thought; and, what 
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remains ttnpftid to me of that flne, ought to be paid me 
yet. Burdett'fl elections for Westminster, cost me, from 
Irst to last, upwards of three hundred pounds, if I include 
my subscriptions upon various occasions, since his first 
election, for various purposes tending to uphold him, I, 
looking upon that as necessary to the cause of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. There was a large subscription for the 
Coventry election ; principally coming from one generous 
man, to name whom I should be glad to have permission. 
But I have paid more than five hundred pounds on account 
of that election, since the election was over. Aye, and 
three hundred and seventy odd pounds of it, smce I was a 
bankrupt, and had to begin the world anew, without a 
sheet of paper to print on, without a copyright left in my 
possession, and without table, chair or bed. Then take 
in the celebrated two thousand pounds of Burdett ; and 
say that he did lend it. Then it was not a gift. Add 
that to the rest, and call it raising of contributions upon 
the public; but then, if he lent it, why did he not come 
and prove it to be a debt, when he was called upon so to 
do ? Loan or gift, it never went for a moment into my 
pocket. I gave the check to Mr. Swan, who was also 
an acquaintance of his own ; at whose house he had fre- 
quently been, day and night; and he knows that as well 
as I do. But, add this ; say that it was a debt that I 
owed; it was so; but that debt arose, like numerous 
others, from my preferring what 1 thought the public 
interest to my own. The judges had blasted me, as Gibbs 
bad called upon them to do ; and they thought, kind old 
gentlemen as they were, that ttiey had blasted me for 
ever, and Bayley must remember (if he remembers any 
thing), that he heard old Grose almost tell me as much. 
I have lived to see the whole twelve of them, all but 
Bayley, safely under ground, and Gibbs and Perceval 
under tliem. 

'* Having mentioned the affair of Burdett, I will here* 
for about th^ hundredth time, expose the infamous lie 
which has been circulated, and is still circulated, ivitii 
regard to that affah*. Let it be a loan, which it was not ; 
but, let It be a loan, I owed it him, then; and, the story 
is, that T, owing it liim, wrote to him from America, to 
say. * that I would not pay hhn.' Now, the senselessness 
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of this lie, one would think, would caaM It to bo imi- 
vetBally disbelieved. I was attacking him at the time; I 
was acensing him distinctly of haying abandoned the Re* 
formers in the months of February and Bfarch 1817: 
I was laying it upon him with a heavy hand; I was 
telling him that I would bring him down, ti¥>ngh 
it might cost me about ten yean to do it; and, at this 
time I was writing to him, and acknowledging the debt, 
and telling him that I would never pay him 1 riiis is not a 
thing to be believed of a sane person. IwaslhLongliland, 
to faie sure ; but a power of attorney and a writ would liave 
stripped me of every thing that I possessed in that ooun- 
try, down to the very bed that I lay on. But, as if this 
was not daring enough, I came to England in a year and 
a half after I had told him that 1 would never pay him ! 
and I came to London, t<M>, at about the end of that year 
and a half. Wbatl— «ome across the sea on purpose to 
put myself within his reach, after having stirred up his 
animosity, and declared that I never would pay him I The 
faot is, I knew that what he had said in his anger he would 
never swear ; and therefore, I was sure that he never 
would commence a suit against me for ttiat money. Very 
soon, however, after my arrival, be liad an opportunity of 
swearing, if he chose ; for I became a bankrupt, of whieh 
he was duly informed, of course ; to prove his debt, he 
must swear to his debt; but, though invited so to do by 
Mr. Brown, he never did it : and the truth is, that never 
would he have said a word about the matter, had it not 
been for his anger at the attacks which I had made upon 
him. 

'* But, did 1, then, never tell him that 1 would not pay 
him ? Verbally this is impossible, because he and 1 were 
very intimate until the month of February 1817, and we 
never have spoken together, from that time to this. Was 
it in writing 1 then he has the letter I and then he can pro- 
duce it. But, I will state the substance of the contents of 
the letter alluded to, and then the reader will see the peg 
upon which has been hung this abominable lie ; and a 
Member of Parliament, whom I will not now name, will be 
cautious how he again makes allusion to any thing resting 
on such a foundation. In Long Island, about the spring 
of 1818, having had time to learn all the waste, the i^* 
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lintion, the total annihilation of all mf property in En- 
glapd of every description, 1 wrote a circular letter to all 
those to whom I owed money in England, — ^mongut whom 
I incladed the Baronet. 1 bad been driven away from 
.what was then become really an enormous income. Srd- 
mouth and Castlereagh^s Power of Imprisonment Bill 
had been passed ; my choice lay between flight and a dun- 
geon ; the laws of personal liberty were abrogated as far 
as related to.me. In writing the above circular letter, I 
made observations of this sort. — That the laws of civil 
society made it incumbent on men to pay the debts which 
theytuid contracted in. that society: but, that if a partial 
tyranny arose, depriving a portion ofthesociety of the 
power of pursuing the calling which they had pursued 
while the debt was contracted; and if the society, as a 
whole, were either unwilling or unable to abate such 
tyranny, — ^then that society had no right to demand the 
payment of debts due from those who had been proscribed 
by that tyranny, any more tiian you have a right to de- 
mand of a man the performance of a foot-race which he 
has contracted to perform, you having first given your 
assent to the cutting off of one of his legs/ But after 
having stated this doctrine, 1 expressly stated in that 
same letter, that in his case, 1 would waive every such 
jight of refusal ; and that, as soon as I was able, 1 would 
satisfy his claim to the last penny, and that no exertion 
on my part should be wanting for the purpose of effecting 
that object. If this be not a true statement of the sub- 
stance of the letter, let him produce the letter. 

'* However, at last came the bankruptcy ; and theii the 
creditor was paid at any rate, as far as the law could ply 
him. As I said before, he never came to prove his debts, 
and 1 was sure he never would ; and I owe him nothing 
now, unless he have some peculiar privilege to set aside 
the effects even of a bankruptcy. But he himself, never 
for one moment, regarded any part or portion of this 
transaction, as being dishonest on my part. He was 
angry; — ^he had carried his lil^erty doctrine so far, and in 
some respects too far, that he began to wish that he could 
stop a little short of that which he had so long professed 
in his more giddy days. Though he had a great opinion 
of me, be was displeased with me, because 1 would not 
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let him stop; because I would pull him along or push 
fadm along, or else assail him. This was the &ct ; and 
then he said and wrote, while he was angry, that which he 
did not think, and wl^ch he never coidd liave thought. 
l¥ben I came out of the prison of Newgate, (In 1819), he 
was the chairman of a dinner that was given me at the 
Grown and Anchor ; from that chair he proclaimed me in 
these very words :— * pre-eminent alike in talent and in 
virtne, always found at his post,— that post the foremost ; 
and always labouring with zeal, and with effect.' Why, 
1 do not accuse him of inconsistency ; I do not setup 
that cuckoo cr^ against him ; he thought what he said at 
the time when he uttered the words ; and, though age and 
other circumstances inay have a good deal changed turn, 
if he were now on his death-bed, he would say the same 
thing. 

** But the best answer to all tl^esemost atrocious calum- 
niators, and to the vile hypocrites wtio pretend to believe 
them, is his own conduct with regard to me since 1892. 
About 1893 or 1894, 1 think it was, there was a sub- 
scription proposed to raise a sum of money to defray the 
expense of an election to 'put me into Parliament. This 
was talked of most in Norfolk. Upon that occasion he, 
(Sir Francis Burdett) wrote to Richard Gumey, to say 
that he would subscribe five Imndred pounds towards the 
fund, and that he did not care who knew it. ^his was 
told me by Mr. Withers, of Holt, and by Mr. Spalding, 
of Stoke Holy-Cross ; I liave mentioned the thing before 
in print, and it never has been contradicted by him or by 
anybody else. In 1896, when the election for Preston 
was coming on; and when a subscription was again pro 
posed for that purpose, he offered again to subscribe, and 
by letter to Colonel Johnstone, who was then a member of 
Parliament. Just before I and Sir Thomas Beever set 
off to Preston, Colonel Johnstone left us at hid house, 
somewhere about Dover-street, I think it was, while ha 
went to ask the Baronet the amount of the sum that he 
intended to subscribe; because upon that depended the 
scale of qiHr,.t>perations. -Colonel Johnstone brought us 
back word thai he would subscribe, but that he did not 
name the su|d ; but told us distinctly that he bad told him 
tfauit be would snl^scribe towards the election. He did 



not doit, id 18 true; but tbit ddesnotat itU mend the' 
niM»ter with regard to him* not mftke it worse with re- 
gvd to me; for here was a second declaration, that ho 
wai rauly to subscribe to put me into that House of Com- 
mons, wh^re I now am without any subscription at alh 
So that here he is caught, somehow or the other, in a 
dilemma; either he did not thmk me a dishonest man, or 
he was ready to give his money to put a dishonest man 
into Parliament It was the fohner. 1 do not wish to 
blacks him so much as to inculcate the belief that it 
was the latter. When he acted hostile to me, it was from 
anger, and unjust anger too» for he should have reflected, 
that, if I were going too far, the fault was iiis, and not 
mine* Before I dismiss this proposition, I must observe,^ 
that though the subscription for tlie election for Preston 
amounted, I believe, to more than seventeen hundred 
pounds, I did not escape quite clear out of that; and if 1 
add this to the other sums of hard money which T have ex- 
pended really and truly in the cause of Parliamentary 
Reform, and if the public acknowledge any debts on that 
seorc. I have expended, out of my own earnings, more 
than all that I have received, the two thousand pounds of 
Bnrdett Indnded." 

^ We have been induced tb give this long extract, be- 
cause it serves to throw full light upon the transactions, 
that hav# been so often misrepresented, between Sir F. 
Burdett and Mr. Gobbett* It is true that some of ttie 
statements will be found to anticipate many of the im* 
portant features in the life of the subject of our memoir, 
but as they are merely alluded to in a slight manner, we 
have given them entire, as best calculated to clear up the 
mystery in which the whole affair has been involved. 
The charges have been brought repeatedly against Mr. 
Gobbett, and it is our duty as faithful biographers to state 
the whole case fairly and clearly to the reader, so that he 
may draw his own conclusions as to the truth or iklsebood 
of the allegations. That Sir Francis Burdett bestowed 
tlie two thousand pounds as a fVee gift upon his fellow la- 
bourer in the cause of Reform, there can be little or no 
doubt, and it is to be regretted that he should afterwards, 
when the disagreement broke out between them, have 
giten eurreney to a report-^that the sum had been advanced 
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only in the shape of a loan. Why, had this really beeo 
the case, Mr, Cobbett, we are certain, was too lionour- 
able in his nature to Jaave denied it. He would not so 
repeatedly have asserted that he owed nothing to him 
who had stepped forward to his assistance in the hour of 
need; nor would he have refused to give up his last 
shilling towards repaying him, had he indeed considered 
it as a just debt. We will however, conclude this 
|>ainful subject. Poor Cobbett is now gathered to the 
quiet grave of his fathers ; and Sir Francis, we are sure, 
possesses too much good feeling to remember his former 
friend and companion with any other thought than that of 
kindness or sincere regret. But to resume the thread of 
our narrative : — 

It was about the year 1806, we believes that Mr. Cob- 
bett began to ask questions in- his Register as to the pur- 
poses and prospects of the Reformers. M^jor Cartwright, 
who was then the bstensible head of that party, imme- 
diately paid him attention, and thus commenced an ae- 
qoaintance and warm friendship that ended only with the 
life of the Msyor. This connection was of the highest 
service to Mr. Cobbett. The Major was no factious or 
personal man. Principle, anfl that good<, was his polar 
star. Much of Cobbett's utility as a political reformer 
may be justly attributed to the excellent character and 
example of his friend, Major Cartwright. 

From this period to the year 1810 we have uotiung of 
great importance to relate of the subject of our memoir. 
His Register continued to make its periodical appearance, 
and most of the articles are distmguished by waX extra- 
ordinary force, combined with perspicuity of style, which 
tended so materiallv to extend the popularity of Ids 
writings. Admired by his numerous friends, and justly 
dreaded by those whom he constantly lashed, he continued 
his labours without exciting the acknowledged attention 
of the Government till the 24th of March 1810, when 
there appeared in his Weekly Register a letter inscribed: 
** Sir Francis Burdett to his constUuentSt denying theptmer 
0^ the House of Commons to iny^rison the PeoMi qf Eng^ 
landi" accompanied by the argument with which be had 
endeavoured to convince the gentlemen of the House of 
CommonSy that their acts, in the case of Mr. Gale JTones, 
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were illegal ; this laid the case before them, he said, in 
a more full and connected way, than could possibly be 
done by parliamentary reporters. 

This publication of Mr. Cobbett's was brought under 
the notice of the House of Ommons, on the 26th of 
March, by Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Lethbridge, at whose 
desire the question was put by the Speaker to Sir Francis 
Bttrdett, whether he acknowled^g^ea himself to be the 
author ? Sir Francis having answered in the affirmative, 
Mr. Lethbridge gave notice of a motion on the subject. 

Next day, in consequence of this notice, Mr. Lethbridge 
rose, with a degree of pain and embarrassment, which, he 
declared he had never felt before, to make a complaint 
against one of the United Commons of Great Britain and 
Ireland, who, in his opinion, had violated the privileges 
of that House. He did not, he said, mean to enter upon 
the subject itself, but only to lay on the table the docu- 
ment which the honourable Baronet, who was the object 
of the motion be had to make, had admitted to liave 
been published by liis authority. For the purpose of 
saving the time of the House, he had marked certain 
passages in that document, which, in his opinion, more 
particularly justified him in the charge which he had pre- 
ferred against the honourable Baronet. Mr. Lethbridge 
then gave in at the table " Cobbett's Weekly Register" of 
Saturday, the 94th ef March 1810; and Sir Francis Bur- 
dett's papers were read by the Clerk. 

Amongst the most offensive and obnoxious passages 
pointed out by Mr. Lethbridge in Sir Francis Bnrdett's 
Letter and Argument, were the following :— 

'* The House of Commons having passed a vote, which 
amounts to a declaration, that an order of theirs is to be 
of mere importance than Magna Charta and the laws of 
the land, I think it my duty to lay my sentiments thereon 
before my constituents, whose character as freemen, and 
even whose personal safety depend, in a great degree> on 
the decision of this question, — a question of no less im- 
portance than this — ^whether our liberty be still to be 
secured by the laws of our forefathers, or be to lie at the 
absolute mercy of a part of our fellow subjects,— wifectorf 
together hy meant which it it not necetsary fir me to de^ 
terUte. 
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** If they (the House of Commoiw) have the absolute 
power of imprisoning and releasing, why may they pot 
send their prisoner to York gaol as well as to a gaol in 
London ? Why not confine men in solitary cells, or load 
them with chains and bolts? They have not gone these 
lengths yet. But what is to restrain them, if tuey are to 
be the sole judges of the extent of their own powers 
without control, and without leaving the parties whom 
they choose to punish any mode of appeal^-^Auy means ef 
redress? 

" By preceding thus, they may have exercised a J'*"*- 
diction not vesl^ in them ; a jurisdiction beyond the 
limits of King, Lords, and Commons, while Magna 
Charta remains unrepealed ; and repealed it never can be 
till England shall have found her grave in the cotruptioa 
of the House of Commons. 

'' But no wonder, when they have so entirely departed 
from th« ends of their institution, as was offered to be 
proYt4 by IVIr. Maddocks, and acknowledged by them- 
S0lT6«» on the never-to-be-forgotten morning of the 11th 
of May 1809, when, from being the lower or inferior, 
(far it ia the same sense, one beiiig an English, the other 
a Latin word,) branch of ,the Legislature, they have 
beiaome, by burgage-tenure, the proprietors of the whole 
rapKieutation, and in that capacity, inflated with their 
high-flown lanciful ideas of majesty, and tricked out in 
the trappings of royalty, think privUege and protection 
beneath their dignity, assume the sword of prerogative, 
and lord it equally over the King and the people." 

In reply to the charges that had thus been brought 
agaiait him. Sir Francis Burdett said, that In writing the 
address to tus eoostituents, and the arguments that ac^ 
companied it, he had no idea that he was infringing a^y 
privUege of that House. Was tt to be supposed that tho 
simpile ael of arguing on the powers of the Commons was 
a erime 1 Would not the House endure even an abstract 
doubt of these powers ? He was willing to abide by the 
faet and aigmaent of what he had written. He would 
stand the issue. But if it was the pleasure of the House 
that he should aaw withdraw, he was ready to with- 
draw. . „ J.L • 

The Speaker stated this was, msiQular cases, the uni- 

Q 8 
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form practice. Sir Francis Burdett accord ingly withdrew ; 
after which Mr. JLetbbridgc proposed the two following 
resolutions, for the adoption of the House. 

** 1st. — ^Resolved that the letter signed Francis Burdett, 
and the further argument which was published in the 
paper called " Cobbett's Weekly Register", on the 24th of 
this instant, is a libellous and scandalous paper reflecting 
upon the just rights and privileges of this House. 

*'2nd. — ^That Sir Francis Burdett, who suffered the 
above articles to be printed with his name, and by his 
authority, has been guilty of a violation of the privileges 
of this House." 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Blatchford. Mr. She- 
ridan concluded a long harangue with moving, ''that the 
committee of privileges should resume its sitting on that 
day se*nnight, and that the paper complained of should be 
referred to it." Some debate about the necessity of mo- 
ving this, in point of form, as an amendment on the 
oiiginal question, was superseded by a motion made by 
Mr. Brand, as an amendment to the original question, 
that the debate be adjourned till the next day s^imight. 
A conversation ensued on this question of ajjottniment, 
in which most of the speakers ent^^ed ipto the merits of the 
original question. 

(jpon the question being put it was adjourned till 
the following day se^nnight, the 5th of April, on which 
day the resumed debate on which the main points on both 
sides had been already discussed, was continued till half 
after seven o'clock on Friday morning; and in the conise 
of which, speeches were made by no less than thirty mem- 
bers. The resolutions, however, moved by Mr. Leth- 
bridge, were eventually agreed to without a division; 
after which a motion was made by Sir Robert Salisbury 
for the commitment of Sir Francis Burdett to the Tower, 
but this not meeting with the entire approbation of the 
House, an amendment was proposed that Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, be reprimanded in his place: upon which the House 
divided, when there appeared — for the original motion 
190; — against it 152;— majoirty in favour of the cOBinit- 
tal of Sir Francis Burdett — S8. 

In consequence of this vote for the oommitment of Sir 
Francis Burdett, the Speaker, on the same morning, at 
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half put tight o^clock, signed the warrants for commit- 
ment, and immediately delivered them to the serjeant-at- 
arms, to be carried into effect, if possible, by ten oVlock 
that morning. S^r Francis resisted the authority of those ' 
warrants, and, upon being subsequently taken prisoner, a 
very serious riot occurred in which several lives were lost. 
The details, however, of this singular affair do not belong 
to our present narrative ; we have mentioned the circum- 
stance only from the fact of the letter of Sir Francis 
Burdett, having originally appeared in Cobbett^s Regis- 
ter, from which it was copied on the following Monday 
into the Times newspaper. 

At this period, (1810), Mr. Cobbett had reached power 
enough in opposition to FercevaFs administration, to 
bring down the official persecution of the Attorney Gene- 
ral (Sir Vicary Gibbs) on his head. For expressing hig 
utter abhorrence of the flogging of English Local-Militia 
men, in the Isle of Ely, under a guard of German 
soldiers, he was indicted by ex officio information, 
and subjected to all ' the annoyances and heavy 
expenses consequent upon such proceedings. Thus 
goaded by his enemies, and holding a gaol in the great- 
est dread, together with a natural alarm for a happy 
family, young and increasing, he began to conceive an 
idea of surrendering his literary powers as a sacrifice to 
Perceval. But that minister, waspish, as he ever was, 
not choosing to accept the offer, Mr. Cobbett was once 
more put on his mettle, and he determined to brave and 
suffer the judgment, whatever it might be, of the Court 
of King's Bench. This trial was important in its results^ 
and so demonstrative is it of the vindictive feelings of his 
enemies, that we shall give it at considerable length; for, 
since five and twenty years have now elapsed, few persons 
know more of the subject than from mere hear-say, and 
'we doubt not that a full report will prove acceptible to all 
ow readers. >- 

On Friday, June Ifith, 1810, this ministerial prosecution 
was tried in the Court of King's Bench before Lord Elleu- 
borough, who came into the court at nine o'clock, accom- 
panied by Lord Lauderdale, and Mr. Tiemey. The 
pannel being called ova*, the following persons were 
sworn of the jury '.—Thomas Rhodes, Hampstead Road 
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John Davis, Southampton Place, ditto; James Slits, 
Tottenham Court Road; John Richards, Bayswater; 
Thomas Marsham, Baker Street; Robert Heathcote, 
High Street, Mary-le-bone; John Maude, York Place, 
ditto ; George Bagster, Church Terrace, Pancras ; Thomas 
Taylor, Red Lion Square; David Deane, 110, St. John 
Street; William Palmer, Upper Street, Islington; 
Joseph West, (talesman) was about to be sworn, but 

Mr, Cobbett objecte4 to him, and he was withdrawn 
without assigning any reason, on the consent of the At- 
torney-General. Henry Faver, a talesman, was then 
sworn, and made up the twelve. 

The Attorney-General (Gibbs) then opened the case 
on behalf of the crown. In 1808, Lord Castlereagh 
brought in his Bill by which the local militia might be 
called out for twenty-eight days, though they had only 
been called out twenty days. When the Cambridge- 
shire militia was called out, some disaffected persons in 
the Isle of Ely caused them to mutiny, and it was found 
necessary to call in the military in the neighbourhood , 
and five of the ringleaders were sentenced to receive 500 
lashes, part only of which they received. The German 
legion, who were thus called in, was composed of a body 
of brave men, who, when Hanover was overcome, quitted 
their country, and entering into his Majesty* s service, had 
conducted themselves with bravery, and it was no dis- 
paragement to the British army to say, that the German 
legion even shared the glory with them. At the battle of 
Talavera, the German legion took three standards^. No 
troops had ever conducted themselves in a more qniet, 
orderly, or sober manner, and he could not find that any 
oomplaint had been made against them. Mr. Wardle, in 
a motion in the House of Commons, had proposed to ais- 
bAud the German legion, against which Mr. Huskisson 
offered sufficient reasons. A paragraph soon after ap- 
peared in the Courier , which he would read s—- 

*' The mutiny amongst the local militia, which broke 
out at Ely, was fortunately suppressed on Wednesday, by 
the arrivfd of four squadrons of the German legion cavalry 
from Bury, un4er the command of General Auckland. 
Five of the ringlefiders were tried by a court-martial, and 
sentenced to receive 500 lasTies each, part of which punish - 
nient they received en Wednetday^ and a paH was remitted. 
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A a»ppage Jbr ihtir Kntiptackt was the ground of com- 
plunt that exdtea this mutinou$ spirit; which occasioned 
the mep to surround their officers, and demand what 
(hey deemed their arrears. The first division of the Ger- 
man legion halted yesterday at Newmarket, on their re- 
turn to Burj.** [Courier Newtpaper^ Saiurdatft June 24, 
1809.] 

With this paraffraph as a text to a sermon, had Mr. 
Cobbett headed the article complained of in the Weekly 
Agister. 

The Attorney-General then read the alleged libel:— 

"Local Militia and German LEoioy. 
'< See the motto, English reader ! See the motto, and 
then do pray recollect all that has been said about the 
way in which Buonaparte raises soldiers.— Well done. 
Lord Castlereaffh i This is Just what it was thought 
your plan would produce. Well said, Mr. Iluskisson ; 
It really was not wilhout reason that you dwelt with so 
much earnestness upon the great utility of the ibreign 
troops, whom Mr. Wardle appeared to think of no 
utility at all. Poor gentleman 1 he little imagined how 
a great genius might find useful employment for such 
troops. Be little imagined that they might be made 
the means of compelling Englishmen to submit to that 
sort of dUdgline^ which is so oonducive to the producing 
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in them a disposition to defend the country, at the risk 
of their liyes. Let Mr. Wardle look at my motto, and 
then say, whether the German soldiers are of mo ute^mm 
Fhfe hundred lathet eachl^Aye, that is riffhtl Flog them; 
fiog them ! they deserve it, and a great deal more. They 
deserve aflog»ing at every meal-time. Lash them daily ; 
lash them dauy. What I shall the rascals dare to mti- 
Hnvf and that too when the German legion is so near 
at hand ! They deserve it. O yes ; they merit a double 
tailed cat. Base dogs I What t mutinv for the sake of 
the price of a knajpioek ! Lash them ! nog them I Base 
rascals! Mutiny ror the price of a goat's skin!— And 
then, upon the appearance of the cSman soldiers^ they 
take a flcttigng as quietly as so many trunks of trees !— I 
do not know what sort of a place Ely is ; but really I 
should like to know how the inhabitants looked one 
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^'•vnother in the face, while this scene was exhiMtin^ in 
their town. I should like to have been able to see their 
faces, and to hear their observations to eaeh other 
at the time. This occurrence at home will, one would 
hope, teach Vie loyal a little caution m speakin^^ of the 
means which Napoleon employs (or rather irhich thej 
say he employs) in order to get together and to dis- 
cipline his conscripts* There is scarcely any one of these 
loyal persons, who has not at various times, dted the 
Tumd'cuffingt and other means of force^ said to be used 
in drawing out the voung men of France; there is 
scarcely one of the loyal, who has not cited these 
means as a proof, a complete proof, that the people 
of France hate Napoleon and hit government, astut 
wWi reluctance in hit wart, and would fain tee another re- 
•volution, I hope, I say, that the loyal will, hereafter, 
be more cautious in drawing such conclusions, now that 
they see that our * fpWsaiX defenders' not only require 
physical restraints, m certain cases, but even a uttle 
blood drawn from their backs, and that too, with the aid 
and assistance of German troops! Yes; I hope the 
loyal will be a little more upon their ffuaird in drawing 
conclusions a^pdnst Napoleon's popu&rity.—- At any 
rate» every tune they do, in future, burst out in ex- 
cerations against the French for suffering themselves to 
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sheetr I have heard of some other pretty little things 
of the same sort ; but I rather choose ^ to take my in- 
stance, (and a very complete one it is) from a public 
print notoriously under the sway of the ministty* ' 

The jur^, (continued the Attorney-General) would 
observe with how much reproach Mr, Cobbett men- 
tioned the word <* loyal." He would not sufier it to 
be believed that Napoleon would use such means to 
raise an army. He not only rendered it a vehicle of 
attack" on this country, but as a defence of the Emperor 
of France ; he would not permit the country to believe 
the tyranny of Buonaparte. So that the author meant 
to represent that the treatment of ministers was as- 
tyrannical as the chaining together the conscrints of 
France. The olject of the libd was to give to au men 
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a 4iita«te to the German Lmon, into which some must 
enter* and to persuade people that the tyranny of the 
measure of the local militia, was greater than that of 
Buonaparte. For these reasons he (the Attomej*Ge^ 
neral) felt himself called upon to bring the publication 
before a jury. Whatever the author bad to allege, he 
would be patiently heard He had attentively con- 
sidered the paper in question, and could give it no 
character but that which he had described it to be. 

The Attorney-General then went on to state, that 
two {>er8on8 of the namen of Bagshaw and Budd, bad 
been included in the prosecution as printer and publisher 
of the paper. They had, however, suffered judgment 
to go by defiiult ; and the only thing that now remained 
to he done was toprove that the paper was published as 
stated, and that William Cobbett was the author. 

A Mr. Harvey was then called to prove the fact of 
the publication. The Defendant, however, sifi^nified his 
admission that he was the sole proprietor of the " Poli- 
tical Begister," and author of the part in question, with 
the exception of the matter taken from the Courier. 

The Attorney-General then called a witness to prove 
that there was such a body of troops as the German 
Legion in the British service : but on the Defendant's 
admission of the iact, the examination did not proceed. 

The Ubel was then handed up to the proper officer of 
the court, and read; at the conclusion of wnich 

Mr. Cobbett, who defended his cause in person, eom- 
meneed by declaring to the jury, that no part of the 
delar in the .prosecution was owing, as had been stated, 
to him. He was anxious to hare so painful and weighty 
a matter settled as the law would direct, and as soon as 
would be permitted by the law. He would not now 
take up the valuable time of the court by any preli- 
minary details, but proceed at once to the act of delin- 
quency with which he stood charged. It was not his 
intention to dilate upon the formidable apnaratus of 
chaijges which the King's Attorney-General nad set in 
motion against, him ; he (the Defendant) would pass bv 
all this thunder of technical phrases and harsh, legal, 
overpowering accusations, which were, after all, little 
man than the onstomary d«clamation of the law officers 
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of the Crown. But he (Mr. Cobbett) must ioiarude on 
their patience for a moment, to read a paarage from a 
writer of ^eat eminence in his' day— Sir John Hall— 
as it fiarticularly applied to the species of fierce and 
indiscriminate attack always made by an Attorney- i 
General. Sir John Hall, in speaking of that officer, 
says, " In Spain, the Inquisition, when they wanted to 
bum heretics, clothed the innocent Protestants in tan j 
lenitott a dress painted all over with devils and flames, 
and monsters of all kinds ; so that the people, ae^ng 
them all alike covered with this terrible disguise, thought 
them all equally guilty, and lost their natural compassion 
for the sunerings of these poor men. It was thus that 
Attorney-Generals heaped the same ill-language on all 
persons alike ; but still there was a distinction between 
guilt and innocence, and the innocent must be still pro- 
tected by the law." 

I wish, gentlemen, said Mr. Cobbett, that the inten- 
tion which was in my mind at the time of writing that 
paper may be the thing tried, for my intention would 
fully acquit me. You are not to place too solemn a 
reliance on the judgment of the Attorney General^-he 
is not infiiUible; a late case proved this. A gentleman 
of my profession, was arraigned before the court for a 
crime much more serious than that which he ventures 
to impute to me ; a crime of no less magnitude than 
desiring the death of the king, and seeing his place filled 
up bv a successor.' Yet, with all the labour or eloquence 
wnich the Attorney General expended upon that oosasion 
a British iury found the defendant— not guilty. Gentle- 
men, I believe, — I firmly and conscientiously beHeTer- 
that, in the whole world, there is not a man mi much 
calumniated as myself. The most atrocious and fidse 
calumnies have been spread concerning me and my mo- 
tives, and myiife. I would not sav this as of certain 
knowledge, nor as intending to say a harsh thing; but 1 
believe that thosecalumnies liavefound much of theirpro- 
pagation from the influence of the ministry. I complain 
of those calumnies, because, if you believe them, you 
muAt condemn me-.I must deserve punishment. His 
lordship will permit me to mention one or two of those 
facts. You have seen, in the atreets.! poitcd up* papen 
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pnCendiiig to fp.ve an account of m j life. I am in those 
aocuaedt (by a person whom I can prove to have liad a 
penskm of two hundred pounds a year, till Lord Hidmouth 
atnidr him off,) of a tmusaction that ought to have de« 
mded any man. It states, that U having received from 
&ovecnment four thousand pounds for spreading a c^r- 
tain pamphlet through the country, diverted the money 
to my own purposes, and refused to ^ve any further 
aoeouQt of it up to this day. On this point I liave 
written' to LordBidmouth, and have received his answer. 

Mr. Gobbett then r^d his letter, requesting a public 
answer to the calunny. Lord Sidmoath*s anawer was 
as follows: 

** Sir* I have but just leerived your letter, requesting 
my declaration as to your having received £4,000 for 
tlie alledged purposes. I think it only due to you, to 
answer you as soon as possible, and to say, that the 
transaction never had any existence. 

" SlDMOUTB*" 

*' After having done away with this charge, I must 
refiite another. 1 have been stigmatized as having been 
firequehtly liable to prosecutions lilce the present. Gen- 
tkmen, 1 once before stood in this court, not on my 
own account, but on that of a learned judge. I published 
his letter, and the hand discovered the author. But so 
little was any thing in the sliape of guilt connected with 
that conviction, that the learned judge immediately af» 
terwards obtained a pension of £1,200 a yenr. I may say 
further, and say it assume proof of the proper feeling of 
Mr. Perceval,smcehe has ceased to beAttomey.General, 
that, in his capacity as Chancellor of the Exchiequer, 
be has paid over £800 to that judge, which were Kept 
back, as accruing during the time of the prosecution. I 
must answer another diarge; for, gentlemen, I have 
been the most calumniated man in the world. I have 
been talked of as a convicted libeller in America. This 
is the very excess of stupid calumny. I was prosecuted 
for a libel on the Spanish Minuter. But for what ? For 
his attempts to raise an insurrection in Canada ; for his 
detected attempt to poison the minds of the soldiexy in 
Quebec ; for hts scattering money through the country 
to detach the Canadians, the subjects of my natural 
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king, from their allcgiaate. I attaoind li^n ;-»1 4 
bim. For this I was mtUeked 'in ^j turn bj a i 
judge. A wicked judge wms found/ who tciok it upon 
him to hurt and harass me for ddtng what waa only n^ 
duty. That wicked judge brought a proeacutton upon 
me I seren apeoial juriea were struck, before they eould 
find the one that would be fit for their purpose* I waa 
subjected to the most galling oppreisi<iii, yet I sustained 
H firmly : I lost in this life or difficulty and strunle, 
the little property which I had acquired through eiA- 
eultiea of no common order. I finally left the eounlry ; 
and left it because I could serve the cause of my lawnil 
king no longer. Yet this, this was what an Attorney- 
General fipf^d «p agiunst me, and blasoned me out aa a 
convicted libeller in America, as well as in Europe. 

•* The posted papers to which I have already alluded, 
dare to speak of me as an oppvessor of the poor, and as 
converting the property and the influence which I nay 
have acquired, into the means of disturbing the country 
in which I have settled. But this is weak and unworthy ; 
the whole charge ia fiilse. It does not become any man 
*to speak in high terms of himself ; but I have been no 
oppABssor, no defrauder of the rights of any human 
being, no insulter of the poor. 1 have done good aceord- 
ing to my measure ; I have not been IndoleBt in pro* 
noting the industry, and interests, and peace of Hamp« 
shire. I am firequently consulted on matters relating 
to the country, and I never refuse advice or asdistance. 
I must give one instance, some time since t The general 
commanding the district wished to have a road made 
throuf^ a particular part of the country. His-ald-de- 
camp was sent among the gentlemen of Hampshireto 
make inquiries, and get whatever assistance he could 
for the work. They all directed him to me ; I waa not 
suspected of disloyalty ; I gave my assistance, and it 
was effectual. The road was laid out. I spent a eon- 
slderal jmrt of the winter in town, attending tne progress 
of the Bill through Parliament, and the road is now in a 
Etate of ^at forwardness. 

** Having now, as I trust, removed from your minds 
any unfiivourable impressions which such calunnies 
satttt naturally produce, I come now to corndder the 
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_^ f tfpoH Urbicb I Am chfli^«d««I Am Charged, And 
tlld W)Iol« ertmlnAUly of €b« charge rests In thi8,^with 
hAVtef irritC^A this |Mip«r with an intefntion hostile to 
tll« Kltlfi and subversive of bis government i or, in 
ether WerdSi with meaning to do some injury to my 
flOtmtry. If yott And me guilty of the charge, you must 
ftid me guilty hi manner and form as alleged against 
ttie. The iricked intention is necessary to constitute 
the crime I am charged with ; and it is upon this poini 
Akme that the whole merit of the case depends. The 
Attorney-deneral has told you most erroneously, that 
I availed myself of the circumstance of living in the 
eeuntry to put off the trial; or, in other words, to evade 
justice* III this statement the Attorney-Oeneral has 
heeft greatly in error; my attomies, who are here pte* 
eenti know that this is not the &ct, but that, on the 
eontrary, I came to town at considerable inconvenience 
t* myself, and waited for tnr trial, but it was not 
brought on. I was quite ready for my trial befere $ 
amd it would have been more convenient to me that it 
had been brought on at once and disposed of. The cir* 
cttfiMtance of the* delay did certainly require some e<« 
^anatidh Arom the Attorney-General ; but that expla* 
Battoh is not to be found from the circumstance of my 
Uting In the counti^. It was certainly a very unplea- 
sant thing to me to be proclaimed throughout the 
cOttbtry as a criminal, over whom a prosecution was de« 
pendingi To a man like me, who lias a large ikmily, 
with some children Just old enough to be alarmed ,^na 
ft Wife in a Situation in which alarms are often dangerous, 
it was most particularly unpleasant to have this pfose- 
xnition long hanging over my head, like a sword sUS« 
nended by A single thread. My prosecutors got an order 
fbr tne to come up to town to lie tried ; and when I came 
up to town to be tried; and when I came up for that 
purpose I was told to go back again about my business. 

** The Attorney-General has made great use of the 
word tm^ which he says I am in the habit of usin^ as A 
term or reproach. Now my own property and all my 
interests and prospects, are so connected with the se- 
curity of tlie country, that it would be strange indeed 
if I were to use the word loyalty as a term of reproach. 

h2 
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If aQjr of you, geutlaneo, : are in. the heUt of reedkig 
my paper, you must know that I do not mean toiicoii« 
^ider loyalty as a subject of reproach. The AttoitMir- 
General must know it, and does know it. ETei;;|r man 
of common understanding that reads the article, will aee 
that the word loyai is used in an ironical sense. . Bvery 
one knows that there are a set of men who wish to claim 
an exclusive loyalty. Such men for example as John 
Bowles, Mr. Hunt, Mr. YilUel7^ and others of that 
description, who pretend to an extraordinary degree of 
loyalty, and who endeavour to cry down as di&loyal and 
disafl^ted men, all w|^o will venture to say any thing 
tending to remove the present administration from 
their {Uaces. It was' to these pretended loyalists that I 
applied the term, and the Attomey*General must know 
my mea,ning well enough. When, in another part.of 
my jp^per, 1 say, ' * flog tnem, flog them,' then he finids 
out thfit I am speaking ironically ; but in the other ex* 
pression, he wishes it to be supposed that I was in down« 
right earnest. Now it is not fair of him to pick and 
choose in this manner. He should either have cmisi* 
dered both these expressions aa serious, or both ironicaL 
I really, gentlemen, do not want to impress you with a 
belief that I meant any thing else by the words I used^ 
than what I really md mean. I meant to apply the 
term lojfiU in an ironical sense, to those hypoontes and 
flatterers who pretend to be loyal, but who are really the 
greatest enemies of the country. There is another 
, term that he takes notice of, * the KingV friends.' 
Thiols a phrase which every body who has either read 
my paper, or any other paper that is publi«Aied, must 
understand. It Is not applied to those who really are 
the best friends to the lung and country, but to that 
})arty. which choose to call themselves exclusively the 
King's friends, and would represent all other men as his 
enemies. Neither the terms King*9frkndt nor loyal can 
ever be used as a term of reproach, except when applied 
ironically to those hypocrites and flatterers who daim 
exclusive loyality and attachment to the King's person. 
In this paper which I am charged with, as being a libel, I 
have not mentioned the King^ name, nor that of any of 
his family, nor anything respecting the royal authonty. 
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TkUftnicltt whioh wasiiiurkal, by^lMfttl, And mt* 
haps clumsily and badit written (certaitaljr written in A 
grnft ftttrry) did not reiieot upon UiiM^jestj, but u|)on 
ma imiiiiten.-*-Mini9ter8 have« however, a way of con^ 
atfuitig every attadc upon them, as an attack upon th* 
Kinffw IVhen I say, • Well done Lord Castlereagb* 
his lordahip would say ^ this is not meant for me but fof 
Horn King/ Lord Castlereagh would certainly nevet 
iMimit that any thine which spoke of cruelty or ffoggin^i 
6ould be meant for him. They might as well say, that 
if a minister was walking through the streets, and bad 
mud thrown at him, that it was the King himself that 
was pelted. I certainly did not invent or devise tbos^ 
ftcta upon wbi<}h I commented ; and if upon those fhcti 
my comment was somewhat angfy and hasty, it cannot 
be inibrped from thence that it was my intention to ev^r« 
tttm the ifovemment, or do any injury to my country* 
The learned Judge BUckstone, (from whom ever/ 
kwyer in the eeurt« and even the learned Judge bad ind- 
bibed tbdr first lessons of law) in speaking of the formi 
of tri^, states, that the trial by infbrmatlon, ex qflcio, 
Waaonly to be used in cases of such enormity, that tb^ 
Iwtt dday would endanger His Majesty *sgovernmeht ; 
or, wb«re His Majesty was molested, or afironted in th^ 
daerciM of his royal functions. In all other cases, the 
ftUbjeot id entitled to the double shield of a grand JurV, 
as well as of a fietit Jury. Did this paper endanger Kig 
Majesty*^ government ? Was this a case that would not 
b0ar a moMefits delay ?-*orj if it were so, why was it 
delayed iht a whole twelvemonth ? If, instead of calling 
nM apdrMn disaifeeted to His Majesty, they had said 
tbAt I disliked Lord Castlereagh, and that I had iil* 
tehded and devised to bdng Lord Castlereagh into diss 
liktf* t would not have known what defence to havd 
mftde to such a charge ( and I believe that I must hav6 
admitted it to be true. It was but a short time ago that 
this Lord Castlereagh complained in the House of the 
diflieuUy of bringing libellers to punishment :*'-f. 

Loiii> SLLEiTBdftouoH, interrupting---*' I must in- 
t^mpt you. YovL must not m&ke your defence a means 
of traduction. The particular crime that you are charged 
with* of publishing the paper which has been read, 

h3 
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cannot be defended by ohaigtaf other men willi doc- 
trines delivered in Pantament.*^ 

Mr. CojiBETT contiDued ^—'* I shall returoy then, to 
the finred construction which I say the Attoniey- 
General has put upon my words. In that paper I was 
ridiculing the measure of the Local Militia, introduced 
by Lord Castlereaofa. When I set down * Aye, the 
rascals, flog them, flog them,' no man would suppose 
that I was speaking seriously. The Attomey*General 
says, that I meant to say, that Buonaparte behaved 
with less cruelty to his conscripts than our government 
behaves to the Ixxal Militia. Now my meaning in 
referri.qg to Buonaparte on this occasion, was merely to 
sting thehi with this observation, that it would not be 
prudent for them to be always inveighing against the 
cruelty of Buonaparte, unless they would tnemaelyes 
leave off such practices as these. As to making aome 
observations upon the treatment of soldiers, I wlSl now 
ask, are we never to be allowed, upon any occasion, to 
say that soldiers have been cruelly treated ? If one of 
us was in a garrison town, and saw a soldier iiogged to 
death, (whiSi I hope will never occur since the case of 
Governor Wall,) would it be criminal to say anythiiigp 
or to write anylJhing upon the subject? What ! is every 
man who puts on a red coat, to oe from that moment 
deserted by all the world ; and is no tongue, or no pen, 
ever to stir in his defence ? Who were those locjal mi* 
Utiamen ? The greater part were then young fellows, 
probably in smock-frocks, juat taken fh>m the i^udi, 
and ignorant of that subordination that is practiaea in 
the army. I allow, that against a serious mutiny se- 
vere measures may be necessary ; but then by mutiny 
I understand taking up arms, and forcibly and violently 
resisting the officers in the execution of their .mUitaiy 
duties. I do not think a mere discontent and squabbfe 
in a corps about the marching guinea, should cither re- 
ceive the name or punishment of mutiny. I, and other 
people, told Lord Castlereagh from the beginning, that 
it would coma to this; that these local militiamen 
would be made just soldiers enough to be disinclined to 
return to labour, and that they would be so much of 
labourers as never to be made eneotive soldiien. But it 
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m not alwi^s cooMend critninAl to $Mtk of our sol- 
diers baring received cruel treatment. 1 shall now read 
to jrou many extracts of speeches delivered m Parlia* 
noent of the British army in Walcheren* The senti- 
ments which I shall now read to you are much stronger 
than anything contained in the paper for which I am 
prooecuted. I shall first read the words of Lord Grenviile; 

LoM> Ellenboilough, — ** Mr. Cobbett, I muat 
prevent this ; I cannot allow speeches stated to have 
been spoken in Parliament oa other matters, to be read 
to the jur^. If you have any extracts from other 
.sources, which you think a^^licable to your case, you 
mav read them.** 

Mr. CoBBETT.— " WeU then, it will suffice for me 
to say shortly, that there is no d^pree of cruelty, hard- 
ship, and oppression, which has not been charged to 
those who conducted the Walcheren expedition. When 
people speak against the ill-treatment of our soldiers, 
the fair and natiural presumption is, not that they want 
to overturn the government, but that the^ want those 
evils, of which they complain, to be remedied in future. 
Whfii Mr. Whitbread said, a few days ago,tbat as mudi 
cruelty now prevails in the Duke of Cumberland's re|^« 
ment as thereover did, and that it was in that regiment 
only that the practice of picketing was continued, did 
any body believe that Mr. Whitbread really meant to 
excite a mutiny ? No ! every body must be convinced 
that the thing was mentioned only that the evil might 
be corrected—. 

The Attorkey-Gekebai. complained to his lord*, 
ship of the impropriety of thus quoting speeches made 
in Parliament. 

Lord Ellenborouou again informed Mr. Cobbett, 
that it was improper to quote speeches made in the im- 
perial chambers of Pamament. They could not be 
Drought into consideration upon the present occasion. 

M!r. Cobbett resumed :—*<It appeared to me that the 
reasonable conclusion which is formed in other, cases, 
and which ought also to be formed in mine, is, that a 
person generally complains, not with the view of doing 
an ii\]ury to his country by the complaint, but with a , 
view of having that altered of which he complains. A 
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MB oMj be miftilMxi in the ^«el ei wMeh Ike eom*. 
pifttiidf ui4 x«t toay aoi wlthottl ftny of tliM« bftd Inlen. 
iiofts whteh liAt« been imputed io me^ Thcve fi| incited, 
a 6lf«uiiistftnc« reipMtibg 1117 papm", which ^ows (hat 
it eottld not hxt^ been my Intention to pMdttce kny 
mtttiay.^M.M/ paper tiannot get among the soidiera but 
by mere acddent. Its dtcu&tion in principally among 
tMte claasee who are best informed and mo6t capable of 
uBderetanding its tM meaning and object, if one 
Wftttted to do mischief in the army, it is not by such pa* 
p*ra as adne. but by Discards and handbills, that soldiers 
would easiest be worked upon. 

"I do conceive, however, that there are casesjn whieh ' 
snidh tHik mischief might be done by publications in 
ncwspapera. For eiumple, if a fleet were upon the 

Cint of saiUntf on a particular destination, and any- 
dy Wai to publish that the transports were altoe^her 
deficient fbr the accommodation of the troops, and that 
tilers was no manner of attention to their comfbrts or 
tMr healch, such publication might do considerable 
misehieft and therefore be deserving of punishment. In 
poifti of fhct, such a pulHication had taken place in a 
mflfnittg paper; aiid it appeared to the last Attom^- 
Oeii«raI (Sir A. Plgot) as so verj dangerous that he 
fiiod an information ex officio upon it, and yet the pre- 
sent Attorney«>General md not concdve it in that light, 
and abandoned it. (Mr. Cobbett then read an eietmct 
from the Moming Post, which contained the article to 
which he alluded.) I think that the Attomey-Qenerd 
aet«d tightly in abandoning this prosecution : but I 
think that upon Ihe same pnncipie ne should also have 
given up the present prosecution. In the last trial £br 
aUbel upon an information, the Attomey-Qeneral laid 
down very different doctrines. He said <<that it was 
not his practice to prosecute men for expreMing their 
sentiments even with some dc^ee of warmth and indis^ 
cMtion in the discussion of pubUc affairs ; and that When 
sudi warmth was only displayed in arraigning tho con- 
duct of ministers, or in discussing what belonged to the 
idlportant interests of this country, or the happiness of 
mankind, no notice of this sort was ever taken of it.*' It 
isiithii^ perfectly wdi known, that, in eases of this 
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MTl* madB riiottld be judged of by the inteiition mlher 
Uma br the liietml constructiod. Lord Enkine ex- 
pawned this in a strUdnir manner, when he was pleading 
as an adTocate for a defendant in a case of this natoie 
in this very eourtt (at that time the trial of Hastings 
had been going on for a considerable len gth of time, 
and the court erected for the trial obstructed the ave> 
nuea to the Court of King's Bench). " What !" said 
Mr. !Erskine« *' if, when I am mailing my way U»oagh 
dismal passages to this ftok m the watf, I should mutter 
to m^jTself, and in an ill humour wish that the roof of )he 
buikung would fall upon king, lords, and commons, upon 
pieeecutors and defendants? Such a wish mi^ht riiow ill 
tem^ ; if I expressed it aloud it would be mdecorous ; 
but if any one wished to take it up seriously, and com- 
^atned of me to the House of Commcms, how would the 
Uouse cake it up, or how would the person who brought 
so ftivolous a complaint be treated ?'' 

**I do not, however, pretend to say,tfaat I was in such 
a passion at the time of my writing this article as not 
to know what I was about ; but still I say, that it was 
an article written in a hurry, and without much time 
!br reflection. Tlie article m the *' Courier*' was dated 
tlie 2.4th of June, and the comment on it appeared in 
my naper on the 1st of July. As it was necessary to 
send to and from Botiey in the interval, no great time 
Wfu left for deliberationu If every expression was to be 
Retrained as the Attorney-General has attempted to strain 
the expressions in this article, no person could be safe. 
Half tne language of mimldnd is figurative, and nothing 
can be more unfair than construing according to the 
letter, that which is meant as irony. Men» in common 
conversation, otten use expressions that are hyperboli* 
cal, and those expressions are never understood lite« 
rally. If a different construction were to be put on 
everything which appears in j^rint, the press must be 
either wholly silent, or confine itself to the praises of ad- 
ministration. 

I perha^ should have said nothing about the German 
troops, if it were not fbr the high eulogium that the 
Attotney-General has been pleased to bestow upon 
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^kim 1 am ii«« to tfoiilbiif f hat I wit lOlri^ adviMi 
to ike *ai)lo)rmebt of Qmnun troomili tUi eamivf | 
•bA it did parycuktfljr motB my itidigtiattimt ikil ii«f *. 
naa troopfe sHould be lir6u|^t to Witoeii th« {MUilihiiiaiit 
•f lb* lotel tiulikUtti^n ^th&i cwhiiffi wbi^ as I Mid 
Jb^ine* wtoe rtott «f thtm fovmg ML^wn^ just takm 
from tbd ploiurhi ahd uaacquiiilitod with tlia fermt ^f 
ttitiear^ dwcij^imei The ihtrodudttan of foviigti tveopi 
into Ihis country was alwayi wirnUjr obJcSwd to t)r 
•ttr aiidiston) alid id tlieiir objMtiOii and ^alUic of 
iMidi I fMrfectly agtee» Tbii objtetioni ttoit awt not 
Vfowad ihim abr jaDobinleal aversion to His Mi^)aaty» 
DUt it li ati objaetion wfai6h bat bdtn JUstly eatartaiMKl 
at att tiitbat by tboM who bad tha bmt BritiA foaUiiM. 
So aaHf as tbe jrear 1620, tho Hduso of Oanmonfe lia^ 
aiatad a petition to Cbaifcs I* in Whiah they complainad 
^brin^ng Chrrmaa hbtsier into this country* fbe toinf* 
ing in of strangers nis bam injbfiout to ^f&ty ilountry, 
but to Engi&nd it bat often been ftetid» Thar held it to 
be far beneath tbe character, and the bold baartoof 
Si^lisbdian, to think it tieoeMai^ to bring oterfbraign* 
ati for their pratection* 

•* Tfaore is another autbantie iflstanild of tbe db^Uto of 
obf ancettcnt to the introduction of ibreigti ^O0|ii« Ih 
the ymt 1691 1 Yery shortly afto^ tbe Bevblatien, them 
was a debate in the House of Cemtttdbs upon tbe intfo- 
ddetion of ltatti||iter»,' and tbeif oanttandingEtiglbdt^ 
idan. Sir ?et«r C!ollier» in tha eourfeeof Wipea^ 
iiid» « that EtiMlisbmen borealot^totbi^roiriieoiiii. 
tii^ wbidi it hi imposiibl^ that st»figeti mk ie%U td* 
raigners could not hate the tobie affection foir this 
eeuntry as tbe Men who had been \mn in iU' tte 6i»n» 
aitoded bik speeeb by moring that none but tiaiitei 
sbMid OOMfiMtld Bllttiisbbien. 

«* This ttiotiofi) although ve^y mttdi agsintft tbe idisli^ 
Bitleii of King A^illlatti the Tblrdi who wa4 natdialiy 
▼ary mueh atto^h^ to his M&im tredpSi Wass^redd to, 
and became a law. Notwithstanding this, thei^ fkfe now 
no less than Ibur or fi^ Germaa ttaniferaid either eom. 
iMAding distiieUf» or on the staff. Bfoec the y^ar lt06^ 
this Ibroa bai inlBlreMed i^ui twenty^fouf tb thiirty>^ne 
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tlnufftad ttitt (ioduiinff 4,000 pmviiiefaa tooa)^ teMovt 
StotSa, Afr) Client art four Gvnaiai lAmitmni-^St^" 

nds, four Major Generals, and nineteen ColoAaU* ttany 
of whom have tha rankof Brigadttv-Q«i«ral,aiid who 
OMHuandad not only Englishineii* hut JfinftUsh oflbars. 
TiMif e ava aot only many Q^nians in high oommaiid In 
tk|a ooimtry, but ihera ara Ffoiifihinan alio. Them fionc 
i^anchwin of tho name of Montalembart, who ii on tha 
stafi m Buaiax ! and I undaratood that there are, or 
thma ware, two of them lately iatvufitad as ovvn^ra of 
adoclF'yavdl in Wales. Although the law says that no 
fomfffrnt ahallbe eraployodinaBy oAceoftrust, dvil 
or inuitary, yet tha whole country i« JfuU ottlumf^ 
raignars ao employed in places of trust. The two a^ 
wAUsh auihorund tha introduction of these German 
tfioaps into this country ware not enscting statutes, but 
marely acts of indanmity. Tha law of the country was 
suefa as wsa agreed to at the bargain made at the Karo^ 
lutioaby the Aot of Settleaaent, and that aot prohibited 
fofoigners from )ieldiag these aituations of trust. Thefe 
are now no less than 773 of those German officers ; and 
if we take in all the foreigners who hold oAces of trunt 
in our military servioe,-*-aontrary to the laWf-i>there 
ave ao leas than l,dOS. 

.*^The Attoraey-Genenil has misstated the Ihct, when 
ha repfesants those GeraiaB lioglons as entirely or ptin- 
dpally aomposed of HanoTerians who hare enlisted mnn 
attacbm^it to their legitimate Sovereign. It is a Terr 
small part indeed, not mora than four or fire thousand, 
wlio anlisted in Hanover; the great bulk of them is 
composed of persons enlisted in the prisons of Spain and 
Ea^nd. I have htard that a eonsid^fable number of 
thwi were enlisted from the prisoners of Dunont*s 
ahny. When an* army of foreigners is raked togetW in 
this manner 4 when their officers command over %nglish» 
man; and, whan part of them are brouriit to witness 
the flogging of our local militiamen, how can I avoid 
feeling ttie greatest indignation? and, feeling (as I must 
d^ this inmgnatidn» wny should I not be permitted to 
express itS^ And, if I do express this indignation which 
I IMf in somewhat of Angry language, are jou, upon 
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tb«t account, to pl«sfiiDe tfaat I am guiltj of deliberately 
wishing and contriving to subvert the govemmeiit of 
this count ry ? 

** The Attorney-General talks of the gallant conduct' 
of these troops at the battle of Talavera. Now I have 
heard that thex bdiaved very badly at Talavera ; and, 
if I had expected the Attorney-General to nuke this 
assertion, I should oertainlv have br >ught in my pocket 
a letter which I think will warrant me in saying that 
thev behaved badly there. The letter is from an officer 
of the Horse ArtiUerjr (Lieutenant Frederick Bead) and 
directed to a person in a high situation in this country. 
Among other things it states, ** that if it was not for 
the timely arrival of the 29th r^ment, their whole 
brigade would have been taken, in consequence of the 
cowardly conduct of the German L^on. It is not 
merely from this letter that I derive my information on 
this subject ; but I have spoken with many officers from 
Spain, who passed through my neighbourhood in the 
countrv. ana whom I invited. to take up their quarters 
at Botley. All their officers agreed in stating thaitthe 
Germans had behaved very ill. One of their officers, 
indeed, planted the. standard close to the enemy, and 
endes voured to rally tbem, but it was impossible. The 
Attorney-General must have been much misled when 
he made this statement ; and, indeed, I do not wonder ' 
at it when I recollect, that, since leaving Portugal, the 
officers have not been allowed to write, or even to speak 
about whajt takes pkce in that part of the world. The 
Attorney-General appeals to the testimony of all in whose 
neighbourhood these Germans have been quartered, to 
say what well conducted troops they are. Now, as to 
wnat I know of them, their character is directly the re- 
verse. I shall first speak of the regiment commanded 
by the Duke of Brunswick; and in giving their charac- 
ter, I shall first state what was the opinion of the Arch- 
duke Charles* respecting this regiment. The Archduke, 
in a letter to the Duke of Brunswick states, ^* that it ia 
with great concern that I learn, that the troops under 
the command of your Highness, in Saxony, have been 
guilty of such extortions and exceaset aa to diabqnour 
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the army, render forgotten all the atrocities committed 
bj the French, and dispose the minds of the people 
against the common cause. I have therefore given 
orders to General Kienmayer, commanding in Saxony, 
to see that the most rigorous military discipline be ore- 
served, as long as a corps continues there, which, like 
that under your command, is composed of people having 
no country." Such is the character that the regiment 
of the Duke of Brunswick had in Germany. 

**When they came to this country, one of the first 
places they were sent to was the Isle of Wight. There 
they committed all manner of violences, enormities, and 
devastations. They were charged with committins two 
murders;— I cannot pretend to say they actual^ did 
commit them ;»>but, this I will say, I have seen a letter, 
stating that the bar of a public- bouse has been chopped 
through with their sabres, and the landlord put in the 
greatest danger of his life, for not supplying them with 
liquors. In short they were the terror of the whole neigh- 
bourhood, who rejoiced most sincerely when they were 
sent oflf somewhere else. Nevertheless, I do not pretend 
to deny, that many of them may be very good m*en; but 
yet I have an objection to their being employed in this 
country, on the ground that our ancestors objected, that 
they never can participate in the feelings of Englishmen. 
Their attachments lie not to England but to Germany. 
It is impossible, from the feelings of human nature, that 
it should be otherwise. The graves of their fathers and 
their properties, (if they hate any) lie iff Germany, and 
there are their affections also. This is a principle of 
hiunan nature too strong to be eradicated. If you take a 
Laplander from his own country and bring him here, he 
will still suppose that there is something in Lapland supe- 
rior to anything he sees elsewhere. When Germany shall 
be completely under the dominion of Buonaparte, if he 
should ever invade this country, is it German troops that 
are lit to be sent forward to oppose his armies ? 1 believe 
in my conscience, that it would be highly dangeirous to 
trust them in such a situation. I believe that the mass 
of foreign troops, — which ministers are collecting in this 
country,— -will rather serve as the vangimrd of Buona- 
parte's armies— >that it will be,— like the Trojan horse, 
only filled with Germans mstead of Greeks I t 



Ahother fihiitkiic^ of tbe Value of tbose troops waa re- 
cent^ displayed at Guadaloupe : — A part of the 60th re- 
giment, who were mostly Germans^ ran away from ihfe 
enemy. The depot of this regimeni was established ^t 
Lyiniiigton, iii Hampshire, and they kept the whole neigh- 
• boul'hood in terror and alarm. I certainly have had my 
eye constalitlir on those German troops since their first in- 
troduction into the countfy ; and, 1 am conrinced that tbe 
employment of them is most ii^urious to the true interests 
of this country. I allow that my indignation was much 
excited at th^ir being employed, (as 1 thought indecentlj) 
iti witnessing, if not assisting, in the flogging of English- 
men. In my hasty observations upon this subject, there 
may have be^il much bad taste, and many tuings whioh 
dapnot bear tbe test of literary criticism, but I trust you 
will believe there was no bad nieaning* My property^ the 
profits of my publications, the very trees of my planting, 
all depend on the security of the country under the go- 
vernment of His Majesty and his successors; and 1 must 
be tbe greatest heaH find foolf as well as knave and traitor^ 
if 1 could seriously and deliberately intend the subversion 
of the government, or to do any ii^ury to the eouotry* I 
have DOW nothing more to say, than to thank you, gen- 
tlemen of the Jury, and you, my lord, for the attention 
with which you have been good enough to faverur me. 

The Attorney General then rose to repln which he 
did in a speech of very considerable length but rtrj 
little power. We regret that our space will not allow of 
its insertion here, but as its object was merely to impreu 
tbe minds of the jury with the guilt of the defendant^ and 
to. reiterate bis charges against him, its omission will be 
of very little consequence. At the conclusion of the 
Attorney General's address, 

LoRi> Ellbnborough charged the jury to the follow- 
ing effect ; — Vou have been assembled, and are swohi to 
ti-y an information, filed by his Majesty's Attorney Gene- 
ral, against William Cobbett, charging him with being 
the author of a libel,» intending to injure the King^s mili- 
tary service, and to represent that certain soldiers in tlie 
Local Militia were treated with oppression. This is the 
substance of the charge and misohiqf ; and the qaestloii it 
f^hetber tfle mischief is justly ascribable te> tbe llbfel in 
question, and whether it be of that noxious tendency. 
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Thci Pefeiicf(iDt has snid in the course at Ian d^fepc^, tba^ 
lie hfts been the object of much calumny. Whether heM 
been so or no, I know not ; but I am ^aite sure you wfr 
divest your mind of every prejudice against the Defend- 
avt, on account of either nis actual or supposed conduct, 
and consider him only upon the demerit imputed to hiip 
by this publication. The publication took its rise in a 
passage of the Courier, which the Defendant took fbr bfs 
motto. [Lord Sllenborough here read the passage.] ft 
appears by this that the'soldiers had actually been tried 
by a Court Martial for mutiny ; but the Defendant has 
stated this to have amounted, in his conception, merely 
to a squabble between officers and soldiers, about a 
marching guinea. But how this can be construed to b^ 
other than a mutiny, and that of the most dangerous sorf, 
exceeds my comprehension. [Lord Ellenborough then 
read the libel as far as the words, * it really was not with- 
out reason that you dwelt with so much earnestness upop 
the great utility of the foreign troops, whom Mr. Wardle 
appeared to think of no utility at all.'] Althout^h the 
introduction of foreign troops is certainly sanctioned by 
law, yet every individual has a right to suggest an alter- 
ation in that law, provided that suggestion be ipade in 
temperate and quailed terms ; he may address himself to 
the sober reason of his country, that mischief will result 
from present measures) and endeavour, througli the peb- 

Ele, to impress the Parliament with the necessity of tnelr 
eing changed. I am sure that if such a discussion had 
been brought before a jury, you would have been nomor^ 
inclined to construe It, than any judge in the situation 
whltb I unworthily fill, would be to recommend you so tp 
construe it — a libel. But, gentlemen, it is for you to 
consider whether this publication has f^ bad intention y^ 
an intention is principnUy to be looked at by a fair consi- 
deration of terms. If intention be to be judged otherwise, 
a Defendant would have nothing to do, upon all occasions 
but to say ** my mind was innocent, but my pen slipped : 
the Ufoel was unguarded, — acquit me." But this is not 
one random expression ; there is a continuity of the same 
thought ; and, can yoi; infer from it any purposes but 
one? 

• The libel proceeds :—." Poor Gentleman! be little 
imagined how a great genius might find employment for 
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vusStk troops. Let Mr. Wardle look at my motto, and theo 
Mjr wbetber the German soldiers are of no use.** The 
'* employment*' here talked of most have been that of 
chastising the mutineers ; and the words '' useful employ- 
ment.* are evidently used in an fronical and calumnious 
sense **He little imagined that they might bemads the 
means of compelling Englishmen to submit to that sort 
of discipline which is so conducive to the producing in them 
a disposition to defend the country at the risk of their ' 
lives.*' This is partly charge and partly sneer. I was 
at first doubtful as to the meaning of the former part of 
it ; and attended to what was said on both sides, leaning, 
if at all, to that of the Defendant, who appeared here as 
his own defender. But the words of liis defence leave uo 
doubt as to his meaning ; for, in the course of it, you re- 
member him. to have said *^ I should not have said so 
much about the German Legion, if they had not been 
brought to flog the backs of my own countrymen." That 
part about the '* risk of lives," is sneer. Is this not natu- 
rally calculated to generate distrust in the army ? Has it 
not the tendency to loosen all the liaks and ties of military 
subordination, and to renew mutiny ? And if so, it must 
be understood to have been intended to do so. [Lord 
Bllenborough then proceeded to read the libel from the 
words "five hundred" to "trees."] Now, what is the fair 
meaning of this passage ? Is it exhortation, or advice to lay 
on punishment ; or is it not the meaning to reproach the 
mutineers lor submitting to be punished with arms in their 
bands? [Lord Bllenborough then read from the words : 
"1 do not know," to "at the time."] Does not this appear 
to coQvey an imputation against the inhabitants of Ely for 
suffering the punishment to be inflicted ? In what manner 
can this be palliated or explained ? Tiie defendant admit* 
ted that it was a passionate article, and written in bad 
taste. If it were only so, the reprobation and discon- 
tinuance of the practice would be enough to require. But 
can sentiments like these proceed from aay other purpose 
than to hold the government and constitution up to con- 
tempt? [Lord Bllenborough then read from the words 
" this occurrence," to the end.] If this passage alludes to 
any publication on the nature of the French Government 
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UliN is only w^tbat liMoame under 107 yiew by im Ant- 
jktiU of some distinction a« a writer ; bat Mr. Coobett 
himself, ei^plains his allusion to have been to Mr. Bawles. 
Ur. ViUi^s, and Mr. Hunt. They may pr may not have 
cast these imputations on Buonaparte ; the words apply 
|o those persous, whoeveir thev are. But the o^ecp of 
tbis paragraph, is to say tp tne English people, '^you 
have not a right to complain of Buonaj^arte: — look at 
borne." This js the scope of the publication ; and was it 
not its tendency to ii^ure the military service ? It is for 
you to say, whether these are words escaped iu baste from 
a man, otherwise writuig temperately, but whos^ ^eal 
overabQt his discretion; or, whether th^y are the words 
of a man who wished to dissolve the union of the n^ilitary 
upon which, at all times, but most especially at this time^ 
the safety of the kipgdom rests. If this latter be the 
<^e, suFely the defendant will well-meritedly fall under 
the descriptiou of that seditious person which the informa* 
. tiiiD charges him with being, In cases like the present, 
tbe law rei|U}res n»e to state m^ opinion, to th^ jury, and 
whi^Q I have held a differeltt opinion to that which | bave 
of the present case, 1 have not withheld it from the jury ••^s 
/ 4o firmmnce this $0^ a most iujbmou* and t€dUUm$ HM, 
The jury, after consulting together five minutes, with- 
out retiring from the ha^, pronounced the defendant 
GutAy.-^Tbe trial lasted from nine o'clock in the morning 
till half past twelve. 

After being thus convicted Mr. Cobbett was not allowed 
to remain long in suspense a^ to the degree of punishnient 
tn be awaited him. Almost immediately nfter. the tr|a[l 
he reneived a notice to appear in the Court of ICin^'s 
Btfnob on the fith July following, in order to receive 
judgment—though, with an understanding that the mattv 
would be postponed till the ensuing Monday. 

On the appointed day (July &) Mr. Cobbett went into 
the court, with the order defendants, and manv of his 
friends. The four judges were on th€ bench, and the cour^ 
was unusually crowded. When the bustle had subsided» 
the Attorney-General rose, and briefly moved th^ jud{f«. 
n^ianftof the court againstWilliam Cobbett,the proprietor, 
Measrs. Pagihaw and Budd, the publishers 1 wl Mr. 
Hansard, the printer of the Political Register. 
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Lord Ellenborougb recapitulated the evidence giveii 
on the trial, and when this bad been concluded, inquired 
whether the defendants bad any affidavits to produce. 

Mr . Cobbett replied that he did not intend to offer any 
to the court. 

Affidavits on the parts of Richard Bagshaw, and John 
Budd were then read. They severally stated, in nearly 
the same terms, that their connection with Mr. Cobbett, 
was merely as the vendors of this paper ; that they had no 
peculiar profit on it ; and that they merely ordered it as 
they would have ordered any other, at the desire of their 
customers. They both stated that they had not read the 
paper in question, i>k*cvious]y to publication, and that they 
were not acquainted with its libellous tendency. They 
were married men, with children, and their presence was 
necessary to then: business. They were both advanced in 
life and infirm, and confinement would be ruinous to 
them. They had suffered judgment to go by default, and 
now threw themselves on the mercy of the court, with the 
stronger hope, as they had never before been prosecuted 
in any charge of libel. — ^Affidavits from medical men were 
read in corroboration of these statements of their health. 

Mr. Hansard*s affidavit stated, that having purchased 
the stock-in-trade of a person who had formerly printed 
Mr. Gobbetf s Parliamentary History, he came into the 
printing of tliat work. That, in some time after, — about - 
1805, — Mr. Cobbett having a quarrel withMessrs.Cox and 
Baylis,. his printers, prevailed upon the deponent, with 
much entreaty, to undertake the printing of the Political 
Register/ That Botley, (Mr. Cobbett's residence,) being 
70 miles from London, and the communications from* the 
author, coming in late on the Thursday in each week, every 
thing was required to be done with the utmost expedition, 
to be ready for publishing in time. That the separate di- 
visions of the work were brought to him in the form, which 
was called proof-slips; and it was only in this broken and 
partial way, that he had an opportunity of reading the 
composition. That though it might have been proper for 
deponent to inspect the entire work on the morning of 
publication, yet, that from anxiety to send out the work, 
and from having no suspicion that it was Hbellous, he had 
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omitted that duty. Thnt deponent had no other profit in 
the Register than the common price of printing, that he 
had no share, kept no copies, recommended none to buy- 
ers, did not provide even paper or stamps, and was alto- 
gether unconcerned with the objects which the autlior 
might be supposed to have had in view. That this was 
the first time he liad been before the court for an offence 
of this nature, and that he prayed for their consideration. 
Lord Ellenborough ; — Have the defendants any 
Counsel ? 

Mr. Cobbeit; — ^My lord, after what has already been 
said on the subject, I have nothing at present to trouble 
your lordships with, except to say that the defendants faftd 
no share whatever iu the composition of the Register : and 
I believe, no opportunity of loolcing over it before pub- 
licption. In this I except Mr. Hansard, the printer, but, 
I here declare, that in my whole intercourse with them, I 
cannot recollect ever having heard a disloyal sentiment 
from the lips of one of them. I need not now repeat, that 
the paragraph, which has been made the foundation of the 
charge, ^as not written by me with any evil or libellous 
intention. 

After some further preliminary business, the Attorney- 
General rose, and, in a speech, remarkable only for its 
virulence, besought a heavy punishment for the Defendant, 
Cobbett. The speech is too long for iusertion in our 
pages, but we will give the concluding paragraphs, in 
V order to shew the rabid ferocity of the man :— 

'*Your lordships," continued the Attorney-General, 
*' may be strong enough how to restrain the criminal who 
' DOW awaits your sentence ; but; if you let him loose, who' 
can say that you will have the same strength next year ? 
I say it in deference, but it is the duty of your lordships^ 
when such an offender comes within the view of public 

i'ustice, to mark him with peculiar punishment. You 
lave bad private libellers before you ; you punished them 
justly, though their offence could scarcely reach beyond 
the casual pain of the individuals whom they aspersed.' 
You have had before you libellers on the administration 
of justice, and those you felt it your du^ to punish ; not 
from any personal feeling, but from the honourable and 
dignified consciousness that the character of the Courts of 



^fore ^be peoplfi ; ^d tM an ioialt bq tb^ popitj^ wit 
am 9^%fik 00 tbd b^ftt loter^t« of (be iMitioi^. -Tb(ueli« 
iejif^r^ 4|r)iigne4 tbe oQHKie of Uw i tb^J 4i4 pot dftr« fe^ 
tbiPk of abolisbing it nUogether, Tbeir guUI iioks wmI 
Y4QUbea »wiiy before the bol4 ^ad glariev erime of tba 
ipikp wb9 st^pdf before you. Tbeir object wap not to 
4^8tro^ iQclety. |f you piuitfbed otbers, yoa will puntah 
tbif criminal with ft more severo viaitatioQ, for a .wore 
extensive crime. 

** My ]>ircl8.«^Tbo army, iqmlled by tbis libel, eallf on 
mn for justice. Tb? Qo?enioieqt, which, however it mair 
b« formic, piijit loolf to publio eiteem, for any power of 
public good, and wboao authority, to be useful, muat bo 
qenformabl^ to the lawi»--^the people, terrified, disgnatedi 
ami ipdHgaant, at the calumnioa by which this libollte 
Yould ihalie all tbo fouudatioiis of natural security, eall 
WyoHforjustipo, 

** I leave tbe eaae to yon ; I know that justice will bo 
ad^inifteivd by you, tempered with mercy; baft your 
l0»dfbipi will not forget, that, if thero be a merey duo to 
the individual, there is a more solemn and importani 
vpnOF diii to the nation.*' 

(^n Si^aif|ionoyeii.-*'*Let the four defiundaats bo 
\|f|!lgbt MP for judgment on Monday nesft.*t 

Thecoma tbep rose, and Mr.Gobbett, with tbe olh«r 
4«fendanti> were taken, in the custody of the Manball, N 
the King's Beneb Prison, accompanied fay Miyev Gar^ 
Wflgbt a^d flNBmo o^er (Henda. 

On Mottday the dfcb of July, Mr. Cobbett and his felloir 
ftmmtfk were brought up for judgment. The public 9m^ 
pef^tion, which bad been for the last* few days antioi* 
pil4niir the lentenoe of the court, was so much excitod 
tbat Westminster Hall was crowded at an early hour, and 
i| was with considerable diilculty that the avenues to the 
((purt could bo approached. 

Mr* Juatiee Orose attended during the morning to go 
through the routine business ; and it was not till Lftlf-paft 
eleven that the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Le Blane^ 
asU Hf» Justice Bayley, took their seats on the Benob. 
Tba paasagea were by this time so fhll, that all tbe exer* 
ti»«l of the tipitaffii wero noeeiaary to nako way ftfr <^ 
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eonoMl. Lord EUenborongh directed the lower part of 
the oonrt to be cleared of strangers, but the crowd was 
too dense to be removed.witbout great confusion, and, at 
the less of the two evils, strangers were suffered to re- 
main. 

After the tumult had subsided, the defendants, Mr. 
Cbbbett, Messrs. Budd and Bagshaw, the publishers, and 
Mr. T. C. Hansard, the printer of the Political Register, 
were brought into the court. After the Attorney-General 
had prayed judgment in the usual form, Mr. Justice Grose 
proceeded to pass the sentence of the court. He princi- 
pally addressed himself to Mr. Cobbett, and animad- 
vei'ted with pai-ticular severity upon the . libel on which 
the Defendant whs convicted. '* It was a work which 
no well-disposed mind could doubt to have been framed 
for the most pernicious objects. Looking at the time at 
which it was written ; looking at the circumstances of the 
world, there could be no doubt of the evil intention of the 
paper. The tendency of the paper,** said the judge, ** is 
in so many words to excite an unwillingness and dislike 
to the service of the country, among those who are to be 
its defence; and to insult those foreigners who are in oar 
service, to deprive the country of their honourable assist- 
ance, and paralyse the energies of the state. 

'*' And, at wiiat time was this libel published? At a 
time when a lawless and violent enemy was threatening 
our shores. And yet it Wasx with this enemy that the 
mild and parental g^ovemment of our country was to be 
contrasted, and disgraced by the contrast Our country, 
where every comfort, every privilege, and every honour, 
that could be afforded to the armv» was afforded by the 
liberality of the laws ; was this to be compared with that 
country whose object was conquest, and whose soldiers 
were sacrificed, to every pursuit of insolent and unfecluig 
ambition? The evil of the publication was therefore en- 
hanced by the time at which it was sent forth throngh 
the nation. 

The Defendant could not complain of any severity in 
the justice whith had been freely and fairly dealt oat to 
him. He had had a patient trial. He might have removed, 
if he would, the doubt which the jury might have enter- 
tained of the evil of the pernicious libel, for whichJie was 
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f|P^ ^ tm^wf^ lenteiKse. 9ut t|i« phi«ettl o| t^ libfl 
were too pMpfble ; the jury fbuod yoy, willmm Cpbbett| 
|iuUy» upon |iip fullest au4 mo^t »atisf|fictory evidence. 
If it were tp I^q allowed that your oly^t m^m iiot to em- 
barrass aud enfeeble the operations of government, thero 
OHi bo po frrp^nd« for e^KPulpatiug you from the guilt of 
)4>elliBg, for the base aud degrading object of mailing a 
lt{peudlby your crime. If there had been no other impo^ 
tj^tion upon yout the court, as protecting the peace and 
purity of tbe public mind, would have fe^ itself caUed 
upou to punish you severely » |t is strange that a man, 
vjIk) mixes so much ip general and common life, as you do, 
should opt ^ee that such acts as those for which you have 

^p tried are only productive of mischief to every mind 
t is influenced by them, and that they necessarily terml- 
fiate in punishment on the guilty author. It is strange t\u^ 
Sifperience should not have taught you, and that you should 
be only advancipif in a continual progress of malignity. 
What were the cvcumstapces that you distorted in your 
libelf Tbe l^ocal Malitia, in the Isleof Ely mutinied, tbej 
pfefpowered their ofl^cers; and there was nothing to res- 

EQ them from committing acts of violence and iigury oa 
»e very iubabitauts of Ely whom you insult for perr 
mitting their just puni^ment. The German ^L^gipn, ^bo 
freise acci4eHtall|r in the neighbourhood, were called in 
to epforce that disciplipo whijch is as necessary for 
l^f well beipg of we army, as the security of the 
pfPllls, Som were punished ; many were forgiy^n f 
<md OV«n pf those whose crime could not be altq^etber 
\^ oveTi « part of the punishmeu^ was remitted jy^i 
you describe as an act of atrocious tyranny. "VQU 
{Mi of the crime as if it were nothing more than a tri- 
PHiff dispuUi about a small sum of money, a»d the pu- 
iltihniept as beiug vio)ept #nd oppressive in the e^trem^ 
YOU ipsulted tbo ioldierp, and said they took the flogging 
liko SP mauy P^\t» of trew. Thp whole intention or 
your libel was to throw disgrace on the gov^romeD** 
UPd to disgust and a|iepate the army. Ifyouhadany 
ihiiig to offer in extenuation, you might have offered i% f 
tjn» court would have received it, find, in all events, U^' 
Utr^iai justicd would have been dealt to you. I now paM 
thi H9t#Dee pf ti)f epurt uppp ypu, William Qobbt^* 
u tbe principal criminal, who now stand before the oourt* 



fh^ dotirt da iktcotAitigis a^ind^e, ihtd foti WHlfam 6fSB* 
bet, pay to our lord, the kitig, a Ine of ^1,000; that fokk h% 
imprisoned iti His Mftjesty's ^ol of Mewgftte for the npnck 
of two years 5 and that at the et(>lMtlon ot that tim*, fom 
enter into ft recognizatice to keep the peace for «ev<Hl 
years, yourself in the sum Of «f 8,000, and tWo tfood ftifd 
sufficient.seeurities in the sums of ^^ 1,000 each. And tvtf" 
thel' that you be iinprisoned till that recognizance be eti^ 
tered into, and that fine paid. 

His lordship then addressed the other defendaM, 
Messrs. Bndd and Bagsiiaw. atid. after observing ttrat 
from tneir having suffered juagmenr to go by default, AttA 
their not having any share Of the profit of the pap^, tb^if 
offence was lighter than that of the criminal, on Whoth 
sentence had been just passed, their pun isbmctit should h^ 
lighter; but, that they might understand In future that M 
carelessness or inattention in the piiblisher is k sufficient 
excuse for sending out into the world mischievous iVorks, 
tbe court hacf determined that they should b^ impHftoitra 
for two months each in the Kutg's Bench. 

Ilis lordship then commented on the guilt of Mf. Iffltl 
sard, the printer, who, from having read tbe proof-slips, 
and having it in his power to read over the entire pro- 
duction before it left his bands, Was guilty of a high 
offence in allowing the libel to come forth to the public ; 
the extenuations of his offence, as well as those of tbe 
two preceding defendants, had been attended to by the 
court, and in consideration thereof, the Court ^ould onljr- 
sentence him to three months imprisonment in tbe Kinsr^ 
Bench prison, and to enter Into a recognizance to keep W^ 
peace for three years, himself iii ^^400, and two Sureties 
in ^200 each. 

The defendants then Witlidrew in the custody of tbe 
officer of the court. 

Mr. Cobbett appeared ^ot much affected by the sen- 
tence; his deportment during its delivery wa^ uhetn- 
barrassed, — ^he left the court with h smile on his coiit)- 
tenance. 

This sentence^ though it was not one df ieaih, t^Al^ 
in effect, one of ^»i/i, as far ks his^ poi^sessed |iro- 
perty went, t^very one regarded the Judgment &I i^^^ 
refe in the extreme. Me lited in thd totthttfi^ P' 
time^ terenty miles from London ; he bad a farm on 
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/■ 
hands. He bad a family of small children, amongst whom 
he haci constantly lived ; he had a most devoted and 
anxious wife, who was, too, in that state which rendered 
the separation more painful ten-fold. Oo going to prison, 
Mr. Cobbett was put into a place Qmongy!rfon«, from which 
he had to rescue himself at the price of twehe guineas a 
week for the whole of the two years^ The King — (George 
III) was, at the close of his imprisonment, not in a con- 
dition to receive the .thousand pounds ; but his son, (the 
Regent) punctually received it *' in his name and behalf. '* 
But all the misery that Cobbett endured appeared as 
nothing, compared with the circumstances that he must 
have a diild bom in afehiCt gaoty or be absent from 
the scene at the time of the birth. His wife, who had 
gone to see him for the last time previous to her lying-in, 
perceiving his deep dejection at the approach of her 
departure for Botley, resolved not to go; and consequently 
went and took a lodging as near to Newgate as she could 
find oiie, in order that the communication between theai 
might be as speedy as possibly ; and in order that the 
naturally anxious husband might see the doctor, and re- ' 
ceive assurances from him relative to her state. The 
nearest lodging that she could find was in Skinner Street, 
at the corner of one of the streets leading to Smithfield. 
So that there she was, amidst the incessant rattle of 
coaches and butchers' carts, and the noise of cattle, dogs, 
and bawling men, instead of being in a quiet and com- 
modious country house, with neighbours and servants, and 
everything necessary about her. Yet, so great is the 
power of the mind in such cases, she, — though the circum 
stances proved uncommonly perilous, and were attended 
With the loss of the child, — ^bore her suficrings with the 
greatest composure, because, at any minute, she could 
send a message to, or hear from, her husband. If she had 
gone to Botley, leaving him !n that state of anriety in 
which she saw him, it is most likely she would have died ; 
and that event taking place at such a distance from poor 
C!obbett, how was be to contemplate her corpse, sur- 
rounded by her distracted children, and escape death, 
or madness himself? If such was not the eflTect of this 
merciless act of the government towards him, that amiable 
iKMly might be assured that be had taken and recorded 
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the will for the deed, and that, as such it lived in his me* 
mory as long as that memory lasted. 

Mr. Cobbett himself says, speaking of this event : " The 

blow was, to be sure, a terrible one ; and, oh God I how 

was it felt by -my poor ciiildren ! It was in the month 

of Jnly when the horrible sentence was passed upon 

me. ^My wife, having left her children in the care of her 

good and affectionate sister, was in London, waiting to 

know the doom of her husband. When the news arrived 

at Botley, the three boys, one eleven, another nine, and 

the other seven years old, were hoeing cabbages in that 

garden wliich had been the source of so much delight. 

When the account of the savage sentence was brought to 

them, the youngest could not, for some time, be made to 

understana what a gtM was ; and when he did, he, all in a 

tremor exclaimed, *' Now, Fm sure William; that Papa is 

not in a place Wee that f^ Ttie other, in order to disguise 

bis tears and smother his sobs, fell to work with his hoe, 

and ^opfid ahomt Rke a hHnd perton* This account, when 

it reached me, affected me more, filled me with deeper 

resentment, than any other cu^cumstance. And, oh I how 

I despise the wretches who talk of my vmdieUvenettj of my 

€SuUaii»n at the confusion of those who inflicted those 

suffierhigsl How 1 dispise the base creatures, the crawl* 

ing slaves, the callous and cowardly hypocrites, who affect 

to be * ihoeked^ (tender souls) at my expressions of joy, 

and at the death of Gibbs, EUenborougfa, Perceval, 

Liverpool, Canning, and the rest of the tribe that 1 have 

already seen out, and at th^ fatal working of that tyOem^ 

for endeavouring to check which, I was thns panislied ! 

How I despise these wretches, and how I, above all things, 

•iQoy their ruin, and anticipate their utter beggary ! What I 

I am to forgive, am 1, iqjuries like this; and that, too, 

without any atonemetU $ Oh, no! I have not so read the 

Holy Scriptures;! have not from them learned that I 

am not to rejoice at the fall of unjust foes ; and it makes a 

rnri of my happiness to be able to teU mMont qfmeu that 
do thus rejoice, and that I have the means of calling on 
so many just and merciful men to rejoice along with me." 
In toe interval between the conviction and the passing 
of that hei^vy sentence upon Mr. Cobbett, it seems that 
be contMnplated the distontiauanee of the Register, on 
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dMtttoii tliit iroteniitidsft wotild fHre vp the ptetbmm 
and content itself witb fifing ft inel'ely nominiil piiHMi<* 
#«nt. Und^r lill tfi« eircumstAiieai of the r&se we tbtuk 
th(J j-^tfer most adquit COhbett of tb^ charge of tiik:ttlio|r 
td bid ojypfc^sdrs, or of endeftvotiring ib screen himself 
ftim the wrath of tho9« who sdnght his destructioi). Tue 
sacHfied was a great one fbr him to miafte, and H was only 
^ eonsid(?ration bf his wife and nameMus family that ln« 
"heed him to thfaik, eten fhr a modientj of inch a eotiri^. 
Jrgfed on hf the infpalses of his oWn heart, he howeter, 
idm^k^the offer» and the following address to hii t'ea- 
deri and snMcHbers appeared in the helt number of the 

«T0 TBB RBADER8 Of THE REGISTER." 

'* Ai I never hate written, tnereljr for the sake of .§»!»; 
and as I hare alwajs held it to be a biseaat to write npoR 
political Sttfageets, or^ more correetly speaking, to take a 
part in the war of politiesi merely with a view to emolit* 
mentte the means of a livelihood, I caimtft of course, after 
what has taken place, tiunk it proper, let the pdcuuiary 
hMS be what it rohjr, to continue any longer this publi^^ 
aatidnt rtnd« therefore^ with this present number, wbieb 
also oonolndes the volume, I put amnd to i$ for ever. I 
llMdly think that any statement of my reasons for doing 
this can be necessary to any body ; for it must be manifest, 
that if the Work were cdntinued < it could not be what tt 
has been, 4nd, of course it eonld ho longer meet with the 
appfvbation of those by whom it has been hitherto appro- 
ted of* It is manifest, thatj if eontinued, it muSt take 
qalte a hew tone and manner; nay^ that its matter aosl 
Also be dhanged; that, ia shorty it must be totally differelit 
to srtial it has hitherto been ; and, therefore, those who have 
most highly valued its eJListence, Inust, of eourse, be the 
Aost desirous that it should now cease to exist. 

**I know that there Will, nevertheless^ be enough per« 
A(ml to iay, that I have ieterted the caute i butlsball 
ask, oAote eatm 9 It is, I preSuitte^ meant* the came of 
ihipibUd^ or thepeople^ or M^ coait//:^,^give it what name 
you please. Well, if the putting a stop to thil work be 
all Injury to the oodntry, let it be reeolleetedf that &k la 
tH$ mmy Utcffifho haveeotMiMMied igt^ ^ 



<ltd pot ipcet with the r0|^i)lt iuitieipate4. Mlmsjb^n noi^ 
had t)ie enemy Iq their yr^sp. and the¥ wered^S&cm'uMtif 
niete ont a pmusbment tbi^t should afpply s«itwte tm 
r^ven|e. Mr. Cobbett was Qoed la a heavy an^oifpt, ^ 
condemned to wear out twp years of h!$ ^iiiat^Qoe JR 4 
wretched prispu, He thei) fouud that he bad popi«ircyt# 
i^xpeet at their bands, an<)» abandooioff his desm, Ufi 4^ 
termined to continue bis uaper xm^r ai) the di«advaiitaff| 
In which bQ waa placed. The publicatioo proceeded a# 
i)3ual, and the increased number pf his subseribera a#pnie4 
a gratifying proof that his case met with the pomml^^ffr^'^ 
tiQD of thousands q{ his fellow 9ulject9< 

As poop as the sentence was known m^iy ffentlenHMt 
admirers of Mr. Cobbett, proposed setting pn Jbot a atitr 
apripti^n for the purpose of paying the fine which had tiKif 
l)een imposed upon him. The proposal havjng be** 
warmly received, was soon afterwards made i^npwi» ^9 
him, but Cobbett rejected their proffered IcM^ew witb 
many thankft, declaring that h^ wQuld Dpt siffftr l^f 
friendf tp sacrifice their own interests ip furtb^ing |^ 
^^f however, stated that he would have oo objeotion tg 




anal 



ly t^ie men wbp had thus iiteppe4 forward to ()|s rellaf, 

. j the foUowiog letter, explanatory of his yiewi of til* 

lalgcMst was published m the ]^egi9(«r pf Auffust Ut)l» 

To WE Rbahbrs of ^HB EEqiSTER. 
•'Many Gentlemen have, by lett«r, as weU W vfTr 
baqy, proposed to me the putting foVwavd a f^B^cg^l^TfApr 
^r the purpose of indemuiiyiug me and my family agaiq|| 
t^e heavy expenses and loss, wh|ch hay^ peea, aud Pi^W 
^e, incurred, in consequence of that prosepution, thp 
nature, the progress, and the result of Wftich »rp tp^ vb}) 
Jcnown to be here dwelt upon. It must be manifest t^ 
every one, that these expneses, including all tlie yarlpui 
sorts of them» will extend to several thousands of poundSt 
besides the loss which I must suffer in my eoncerns a^ 
hoo)?, aud, l&deed, lo many ways, which ^9JmX weU bf 
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nentioDed, and whieh it ii not at all necessary to mentimi. 
or to bint |b» to those who liave ever known what it is to 
bft so sitnlled as to l«ad the world to believe, that pecu 
liar distress, if not ruin, is even the possible consequoHce. 
I am, however, happy to say, that 1 have been not only 
able to withstand all pressure of the sort here alluded to ; 
but, that, without any extraordinary aid from any qoarter, 
I should feel confident of my ability to proceed, and with 
the blessing of continued health, make a suitable pro- 
vision for all my children. Yet, though I neither feel nor 
drettd poverty, 1 do not think that 1 ought to neglect any 
means consistent with honesty and honour, to guard my- 
self, and, which is of' more consequence, my fami^f 
against it. My health, thank God, is as good as ever it 
was; but I have no security for either health Or life, 
any more than other men ; and, if I were now to attempt 
an inntrance upon my life, Newgate would tell pretty 
strongly against me. It is, therefore, impossible for me 
not to feel an anxious desire to see my family, at least, 
guarded against certaim expense and loss above men- 
tioned ; but I have, as has been stated, to two in particular, 
of the gentlemen wiio have proposed the subscription, an 
objection to that mode of obtaining of indemnity. Tbens 
is, however another mode, which, though perhaps attended 
in the end, with little possltiveand numerical gain, would 
answer all my views full as well, while it would remove 
every objection which the mode of subscription presents. 
It is this; — ^npon reviewuig my stock of printed books, I 
find thati have a numberof SETS OFTHB REGISTER, 
from its commencement to the present time, which, by 
reprinting one whole volume and part of another, 1 can 
make complete ; there will be in each set, Sbvbntbbk 
VoLUMBs, the price of which, bound in the usual way, will 
be, what it always has been, 26 i guineas; about one- 
third of which goes to the book- binder and the publisher, 
exclusive of the cost of paper and printing. The exact 
number that I have of these sets I do not yet know; but 
this I know, that when they are disposed of, there will 
never be another complete copy sold, as I shall now have 
every set that can be completed made up and prepared 
for sale. In the course of a few peon all these sets would 
be disposed of in the nsual course of bookselling ; but m 
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itnmf^ie *ate qf iJ^ whole woul^, frow the (^i^iiderjiiti<»ti 
befero mentioned, produce great conveniepee to n>«, 
betidei the ease of mind, wnicb would arise from re- 
flecting on the security that it would giv^ to my fkmily, 
in ease mv long puaishment should, as I trust it will not, 
be attended with consequences f&tal to myself. Such, 
Oeetleraen, therefore, as wished for the opening of » sub- 
scription for the purpose above mentioned, will, in this 
mode, have an opportunity of doing that which wil). bs 

Xally advantageous, and much more agpreeable to me: 
all that I shall say in the way of request, is, th»t «i^ 
individual disposed to further the object in view, wonlj 
reeolleet, that in this case, as in all others, where suceesi 
depends upon the oo-operation of many ; each indiMuQi 
so disposed, should look upon that success as wholly de- 
pending upon himtei/i and should conclude ttiatL^unlesS hi 
act up to his wishes, every one else will content himself 
with wishes alome." 

This extract will be sufficient, we should imagine to 
woy^ tg apy, not resolutely opposed to lisa|. \/M Mr. 
qpbt^^H was not the sprdid mm be hmi be«9 Fe|ir«i»pt9ii 
to be. ||er§ 19 an offer made tp subf^fibe for bim ft ]ftrg« 
A\m. of mpoef which he refuses to accept wm^F 9fi^ ptbflf 
terms than giving an equivalent in r^turHf Does this )ao|| 
l^ke avaricQ? Do^s this loqk like a m»Q grasping at 4II 
he CAU get, and preferring to live upon tbe labQnmi 9( 
qtb^rs rather tb«n bis own 7 Does it not, op the oontrfury, 
gjT^ve liim ^ hjive been actuated by the mosli bonouFabl* 
principles? Is it not, in fact, sufficient to overti^ tb9 
many calumni^ that have been so IndnstriQusJy raised 
agaiiffttbira. In o^r opinion it f^peaks yoluines in hii 
favour, and, if no other instamse could b« fpniMt tbil 
^^ W9tt}d amply suffice to quiet the wretched idi<it| who 
have raised themselves up la hostility against Umt B^l 
to return to this victim of Castlereagh's cold b]ioodkl 
qrusHyi who was thus languishing within the walls of a 
prison/ separatecl from his wife,, and withheld from tb^ 
society of those childreut among i^ bom it had nver been 
hi# greatest pleasure to pass the leisure moment^ of (pis 
Ifife: 
Notwithstanding his confinement in Newgitte, Mr. (Tab'* 
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spirit, and for a time he eyen published the Register 
twice a week; at this period, and for many subsequent 
years, he aimed the heaTiest blows at the paper system of 
this country, and, we may attribute to' his exertions that 
it afterwards tottered to its fall : had he been less active 
perhaps it might have existed a considerable time longer 
In all its mischievous strength. . 

At the termination of bis two years imprisonment Mr. 
Cobbett was received by his friends and admirers with 
open arms. On the 9tb of July, 1812, the day of his release 
from Newgate,he was invited to meet a large party to 
dinner, at the Grown and Anchor Tavern, where his pa*- 
tizans were to meet him for the purpose of celebrating 
his return among them. As the account is particularly, 
interesting, we will give the particulars of this festiTnl 
from the Courier Evening Newspaper. 

<*DiNNBR TO Mr. Cobbjut.** 

Soon after five o^dock, Mr. Cobbett, aooompanied by 
Sir Francis Bnrdett, Miyor Cartwright, Mr. AldemuiQ 
Goodbehere, Mr. Alderman Wood, Mr. Waithman, Mr. 
Favell, and several other friends, entered the great rooni 
amid reiterated bursts of applause. 

Sir Francis Burdett took the chav, and was siqiported 
on the right by Mr. Cobbett. 

After the cloth was withdrawn the following toast was 
proposed from the chair, and pledged by thecompaay 
present : 

" The Prince Regent— may be call to mind the deela- 
ration of the Prince of Wales — ' That the crown is held in 
tmst for the benefit of the people.* 

The following toast was then proposed, and drank with 
three, amid loud shouts of applause : 

•* The People — the source of all power." 

The next toast was also drank with three, aocompftni^d 
by shouts of applause :— 

" A Free Press, and Free Discussion.'* 

The following toast was then proposed by the Chair, 
and drank with three times three, amid great and repeated 
shouts of applause: — 

** Our sincere congratulations on the release of that aUe 
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AdTocMe of ParlUmentaiy Reform, and maIotu opposer 
of the Flogging System— William Cobbett.'* 

BIr. Cobbett then rose, and said, that unused as he was, 
to speak in public, he should have contented himself 
on this occasion with the mere expression of his warmest 
tliAnks for the honour the company had done him,, and his 
BiDcei^e approbation of those sentiments' they had now ex- 
pressed, and for the expression of which he had so lately 
BulTered. On coming, however, to-this place, a paper had 
been put into his hand, and, he supposed, into' the hands 
of most of the gentlemen present, accusing him of incoa- . 
sistency of conduct, and of supporting principles contrary 
to those he now held. He had also read this morning in 
The Timet newspaper^ an article which accused him of two 
articles which were equallv unfounded. To these he found 
it necessary to advert, though he had no intent to delay 
tiiem long. (I/mdApplnue.JSmely these men might have 
been satisfied after having put him in goal, an^ong felons, 
and detained him so long, and after bis having paid jf 1,000 
to their king, and found further securities for seven yf^ars, 
without any further persecution. Of the source from which 
the paper that bul been put into their hands had come, 
they could tell nothing: and the sort of criticism it con- 
tained, was little calculated to weigh with thinking men, 
or to require much animadversion. It showed that bis 
opinions, ten years ago, were different from what they 
were now, and at that time he had expressed himself^ 
barsfaly towards the man who now did them the honour^ 
to preside on this occasion. (Loud Applauie.) He had then 
exercised that right for which they now contended, and 
for which he had since suffered — ^the right of opinion and 
firee discussion. He was then, he acknowledged, in the 
wrong, and was there any man living who wa? not some 
times in the wrong ? He had since, publicly and avow- 
edly acknowledged his error, and had given suflBcient 
proofs of his change of opinion. A change of opinion was 
only disgraceful when produced by interested and pecu- 
nifkry motives, and they all knew that, in changing his 
opinion of the Honourable Baronet, his.interest could 
have no infiuence, as this was the least possible way of 
promoting it. (Loud Applaute,) Those who had printed 

nd lent the paper,^aod most likely they bad done so at 
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piV cxpepse (hudappkutf) , did, bftwever, wintentioo^Py, 
the greatest honour to their worthy ChairmaD, wbq |ra0 
ip 1^0 need of being informed of the cirpumstance, and who 
was here to support, not the laan, but the principle. (,l^u4 
^plau^e.) They showed the Hpnourable Baronet's fttt^cl)- 
peat to the cause, Independently of all personal considerar 
lions, ^nd that it was the principle, and not the map b^ 
lUpp^rted. With respect to the Timei newspaper, tl^ 
whole pf which it accused bim, was a tissue of falsehoods. 
The intended advertisement of his they had there pul}* 
i Ished, did QQt show that he repented Vhat be had don^, 
, )at, merely, that he did not think, in the cireumstftnces 
^ le was then placed, that he could exercise the same 
; liberty of discussioi\ he had done before, and th^t be d|d 
flpt wish to lower the tone of his paper, but rather tP 
fibandon it, with all its profits. That advertisement WM 
iirritten at Botley, after the trial, sevtmty miles from t^' 
4op, and sent to all the newspapers, when tho nex.t nuiA« 
i^ pt tiie Regitter, which liappened to complete the vp- 
4ume, was intended, under the impression he had m^n- 
liqned, to be the last. On reflection, however^ with hiiQ- 
;ielf, after this advertisement wa# sent away, it occurreid 
%o him, that dropping the Register might be misuqder- 
itQod by the public, as an' abandonment of the cs-ugf . 
Mr. yinnerty, who was with him at Botley at the tiin^, 
ccjuld bear testimony to what he stated, and on this di* 
tfrpination set off immediately in a post-chaise'fpr tpwii* 
|o prevent the pnblipation of this advertisement. This be 
bad dqpe, not from any personal or pecuniary motiV^, but 
ip prevent the impression he hftd filluded tp being made 
an the public mind. Ap tliere might be persons present who 
Hrer^ npt acquainted with the nature of the punishment b^ 
bad undprgone, and to what a man was doomed w|^ 
.fent to prison for libel, be would ta)(<i the liberty af 
ftnting spQie of the particulars* * He was sept tp the 
filoui side of Newgate, whgte a yard is attached to the 
fells, only thirty-seven fe«^ong by tweptyrs^vep wide* 
Heret in the same prison, jvere persons of thp lowest des- 
cription, and 6ven some ^'unnatun-^l crimes. |u tbepirison 
to which he (Mr, Cobbett) was sent was Asdett for onetf^pd 
another man, who was transported negi^t day, and ipto W^^e 
eeil bfi CMr,CO was put» where M^or Cartwngb^» wbe^ha 
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eaUcd on him, foanid bim,' and bere be mutt hare remained 
had he not redeemed himself by his purse. To be sent to 
prison, therefore, for what was called a libel, was not a 
bed of roses. In the same prison where Mr. Eatou was 
ooofined, was a man imprisoned for unnatoral crimes. 
This man was sentenced to twelve months' imprisonment 
oiily,jind to stand once in the pillory; while Mr. Eaton 
bad stood once in the pilory, and was to undergo twenty 
two months' imprisonment. He (Mr. Cobbett) bad men- 
tioned this with a view that Mr. Eaton's situation might 
attract their attention ; whose case, at his advanced time 
of life, was extremely severe. Mr. Ck>bbett concluded by 
observing, that if he wanted any motive to attach bim to 
the cause of Liberty, that motive be should always find ia 
those sentiments of gratitude he felt for the honour they 
bad done him ttiis day. {Loud applauu.) 

The following toasts were then drank : — 

" The memory of William Piynne, who, after being pa* 
Btshed as a seditious libeller, for exposing the corruj^ions 
of the court, lived to bring his persecutor and unjust judge 
to the block.'* 

'*Mr. Drakaid, and the other victims of ex-officio jo* 
foriBatioaik" 

** May the servants of the people be prevented from 
beoomsng their masters, by ttie Radical Reform proposed 
by that iSrm opposer of undefined privilege, — Sur Francis 
Burdett" 

This toast was drank with three times three, amid the 
greatest bursts of applause. 

Sir Francis Burdett observed, that it sometimes fell to 
bis lot to address another assembly, now alluded to, and 
tfaAt be had often seen gentlemen assume wbat be had 
always deprecated ; while professing to be the, represent 
tatives of the people, tbey did take upon themselves to 
act as their masters. This high life below stairs it had 
often fallen to his lot to witn'bss. {A laugh.) This was an 
assumption equally hostile to the people, and the fair 
and legal prerogative of the Crown. They were met tiiis 
day on an occasion in which all dlvilized men throughout 
the world would sympathise; to congratulate a man who 
had suffered in the common cause of mankind ; whose pen 
had long bad its due weight with the public, and whose 
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T^ef bail already seen iM^wuiicb^bef^auae^fliiiilNiKiliF 
p^ benefitod by bis endeavoors on lh« sub>j?6t, f«r flM 
fliMqssioo of wbieh be bad faNgen imprisoneil, U% VM s^VQ 
tbal, by an impartial jpry of Jgnglisbinen, ba would kmi$ 
fad a Civie Crown awarded to him, ipstead.of tm pwir 
Isbmf^fit, wbieb be would pot $ay be bad suifored umil^tr 
fdly, but wbicb be bad so meritoriously sustained* Frtfr 
dom of discussion was our birthright, and by the disf^pimi 
INiiion of truth alone, through the medium of a fir«e preifi 
iv« f^uld hope to preserve or attain ov liberties. TM 
It slmiUd e^MStt hpwever, in a goveniment so corrupt wM 
mor» than, they eould reasonably expect Tbetalwift, 
|99Vever, and ability employed by tbe press, if P9t wbolly 
silppced, would bring about such an union isf opinioii aiid 
sentiment, as must shake isorruption to its basis.- Timti 
the great discoverer of all things, would discover wNt 
meniures government intended, in copsequ^pme «f their 
BerTet Committee, for as yet it bad been kept a yrofoani 
•eeret, what measnres.they intended adopting, or if guy, 
though the question was to come on to-morrow. The gretl 
enemy to tbe liberty bf the press, was the power e^on^sed 
by the Attorney General in filing ex officio informatiftliSf'g 
Mwer assumed contrary to reason, law» and MHpmon 
ieQSg« ^wmdittg to this system, a man might be pul t# 
ill tbg risk aud expfnse.of a trial without evenbgviag 
the cause brought to issue. It was putting the law iiiti 
Ite iMsda gf ti^ AttomeyT0eneral, and under the oiMitrol 
of Government, which reminded him, (Sir ff . Burdatt) qf 
M anecdote of Eing James I. when be came first to this eoun- 
try. Being a stranger and unscquainted with tbe fprns «f 
tbe government, be asked* if the king made tbe judgai 
•ad bishops? and being answered in the aAripfttir^, be 
laid, **Qh! then, 1 may have what law, and wluit sobI of 
gospel i please I " (A lav^,) Our forefathers had g<lod 
sense enough to guard against an evil of this kind, bjr nek 
irusting the power out of their own bands. A jury, tberi^fore, 
was provided to intei-vene in every question affecting ibe 
property or life of a subject. This provision, wise and 
salutary tu it was, the Attorney Oeqeral took away 1^ his 
$» pJMo informations, exposing an individual to' all the 
VixatioBS and expense of a pr^seeution, wbieb 1^ migbt 
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aiir&fldoii at fltiy tithe, if Ii6 those, ^ithottt Assigning fi rea- 
son, ^hile. If th^ trial should be brought to issue, thi 
Crown haa the nomination of the Jury ; better be under 
ati absolute despotism than undergo this sort of oppressioii 
under the pretext of law. Sir William Blackstone, 
though at the time he wrote he was considered as a Court 
tool, was n5W regarded as too favourable to the rij^hts ot 
ttk€ people, and on these subjects, indeed, as inculcatinj: 
jacooifiical doctrines, so much had we lost sight ot all 
constitutional views. He says, in those cases were thd 
Stat6 &f Constitution is in immediate danger the AttoN 
ne^-fteneral has a right to come, when the law does not 
p'rbtide a rerhedy ; but have those people who hav^ suffered 
form thes^ informations, done any thinjC to cause their fear 
of fmmediatef mischief? To stifle discussion was the great 
dc^siderafum .of all tyranny. To commit oppression and 
stifle complamt Was the object of every corrupt and pro- 
fligate government. They had heard of a tyrant, who, de-. 
lighting in eruelty, contrived a brazen bull, in whic^h be 
enclosed his vieti'ms of his resentment, and kindled a fire. 
aBont it, being pleased to hear the bull roar. These 
eoS officio informations, however, were refining even 
ifi tuis species of cruelty, for the unfortunate sufferer was 
not even permitted to utter a complaint. They had hrard 
aiSo of another tyrant, who had a bed, on which he laid 
tfce victims of his cruelty, and those who were too short 
Bad their limbs stretched to answer the bed, while those 
Who w6re too long had them cut off in order to fit it. f Lis 
iHM Somewhat like the treatment of the Press, there being 
fi common standard to which the mind must b(* rendered^ 
^ Which, as it affected the mind, was equal in brutality to 
the other. {Loud applause.) 
, With respect to Mr. CobbetVs former opinions, he (Sir 
]^. Burdett) hoped tha* gentleman would always state his. 
opinions with the same independence. They did not wish 
all men to be of the same opinion with themseltes ; all 
they contended for was, freedom of discussion, a fair 
^tage, and no favour. What the gentleman on his right 
bad suffered, whose liberation they met this day to con- 
gratulate, would formerly have been thought illegal. It 
Was a tnaiim in the old. law, that, except in criratnaL 
^dl, a ']^^rs6d coiild' not Suffer both in purse and person 
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Here, however, not ooly personal pains were inflicted^ bat 
a high fine levied. Except in tne practice of the Star 
Chamber, they had seldom met with a doctrine so cruel 
and unjust. (AppUuue), It was ex ^cio informations 
that rendered the Star Chajnber odious, and that, if per- 
sisted in, must take away the credit of the Court of 
King's Bench. While the officers of justice continued to 
do their duty, there was no fear to be entertained of their 
sot being held in public estimation. All they wished was 
that discussion should be as free as air. If any mischief re« 
suited from such di^cussioq, the common law of the land 
afforded every reasonable relief. When they supported 
the liberty of the Press, they did not contend for licend- 
ousness. Freedom of the Press had alwaysr been the 
proof a -free country. He compared those who fell ioto 
the Attorney-Generars hand, to Daniel, who was cast 
into the Lions^ Den. Daniel had the good fortune to 
escape however, but very few who fell into the Attor- 
ney-Generars claws, ever escape. (Applause,) With re- 
spect to the flogging of soldiers, he (Sir F. Burdett) ob- 
served, as Mr. Cobbett had justly written, that it was not 
to be bome^ that men should be taken from the plough, 
and have the flesh torn off their backs by a cat o* nine 
tails, while C^ovemmpnt troops are employed to see that 
the punishment be inflicted. (Loud t^laute,) Such a cir- 
cumstance in former times, would have raised a forgit of 
arms all over the country. It was not only the cause of 
humanity, but our national honour was violated. Mr. 
Cobbett might be proud, .till the day of his death, of 
having suffered in so honorable a cause, it was a lot that 
was less to be avoided than to be envied. It was a cause 
in which our Sidneys and our Hampdens had suffened * 
before us. , 

Sir Frandns concluded by warmly seconding the idea 
that had been thrown out with respect to the case of tboM 
Victims of oppression that had suffered in this way, and 
espiK^ially recommended the case of Mr. Eaton, who had 
Buffered so often, and was now suffering with the'aiWle 
fortitude as ever, though at a very advanced period of life. 
H& (SirF. Burdett) hoped some relief would be afforded 
him whfle in prison, and was convinced he roust find an ad- 
vocate io the bosom of every ii)an who now heard him. 
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{AppiauieJ) 'the Honourable Baronet then thanked the 
company for the honour they had done him in drinking^ his 
health, and for their approbation of his conduct, which he 
might not, 'perhaps, always meet with, but which he 
should always endeavour to preserve. 

The following toast was then drank : — 

*' Revision of the Penal Code — ^may it be rendered 
more severe against public depredators, and less severe 
against starving manufacturers." 

Mr. Collier, referring to the accusation in the Times 
against Mr. Cobbett ; called on that gentleman to rebut 
them, thinkii^ it necessary that some satisfactory answer 
should be given. The charge he considered two-fold ;- 
that of attempting t(f raise subscripton in an indirect 
way, and that of offering to discontinue the iZf^fer, , 
should he not be brought up for judgment. 

Mr. Cobbett observed, that the publication alluded to 
in the Times newspaper, which he neld in his hand, had 
appeared only this morning. The gentleman, for any 
thing he knew, might be the author of it ; but he ought 
certainly to have done it sooner, that he might have 
ha<t an opportunity of answering it ; and not on the very 
day of their hieeting. With respect to the subscription, 
he did not see how he cduld be accused of this, as he had 
refused to accede Co any such proposition when made to 
him. — Having, however, a number of sets of his Register 
on hand, that were unsold, he had certainly a right to 
advertise them, leaving any person to purchase that 
might please, at the usiual price. He did not even say 
that he would thank any person to purchase them. 
With respect to discontinuinff the J^gister^ he had cer- 
tainly a power to do so, should it suit his conveniency, 
or shoula he suppose he had enough to keep himself and 
his family witnout this labour. He could only say, 
that he had never made any proposition to have the 
punishment remitted, nor had any proposition of t{iat 
sort ever been made to him*, nor bad he even, ever 
thought of it. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Collier again mounted the table, and attempted 
to speak, but mm the continued clamour and opposi- 
tion, could not be heard. 

Sir Francis Burdett then addressed the meeting on 
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Qie ftopdety of allowiiig every man a fair iiearim^ He 
wpuld request, however, persons comlc^ forward in ttik 
way to fight m armour. Mr. Cobbett stood the shoJNof 
everybody that lired at him, but it was right the «Qm» 
pany should know who the geiytleman was. 

Mr. Collier, wiiep permitted to .be heard^ ^d, that 
though he did not see there was a necessity lor ^ iie 
was not aehftmed to declare his name to the coajpacy.^i^ 
to proclaim it to the whole world. Be diackumAd 
havuy^ my concern in the article, alluded to, or «ny 
motive of hostility a^inst Mr. Cobbett. He oxtly 
wished that the assertions in the Times should be ^ 
publicly refuted as tbey had been made* ^nd he felt as 
much ^satisfaction as any individual pi^sei]^ in l^he an^|iLe 
justification Mr. Cobbett had made. (Lcmdapptame.) 

After the toast, " Success to the Anperican Fatriotj^** 
had been ^Iven, Mr. Cobbett, Sir Frances Burdett |»nd 
his otlusr immediate firieods retired. 

On the day foilowing this event, Mr. Cobbett quitted 
London to return once more to ^tley, wbeare pi»- 
parations jhad been made by his neighboiiiv to reoeive 
him in a manner that should convince his -en^^fnAes 
how much they admired the man whom they had itim 
persecuted. In order to give the greater ecka to this 
joyful occasion, it was j»oposed to set the bells a rini^Ui^ 
on his entrance into the village^ but the request fox par- 
mission to do so was peremptorily refused <by che liberal 
minded parson of the ^larish, and this part of the cere- 
mony wvi ot' course obliged to be omitted. About eight 
o^elock on Saturdajp^ evening, July 11th, 181^, the la&4- 
lord of the principal |nn, bearing a large fiag, and 
accompanied oy a vast ooncourse of persons, set out to 
meet Mr. Cobbett. At the distance of about a vule 
fi'om the village they met Mr. C. in an open Undau, 
when taking the horsep from his carria^, the victim of 
ministerial oppression was borne triumphanUy to the 
house of his a^ent, where he addressed the crowd iii a 
speech expressive of his gratitude, and explanatcvjr of 
the crime and other circumstances attending hie recent 
imprisonment. Having concluded, he returned t<» his 
own house, when the remainder of the evening was f pent 
in the b<i8om of that now ^appy hmily» from vhlch he 
had been 99 long separated. 
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FV0W lilb period Mr. Dibbeti was allowed to remain 
uamottsted by his eseiaids. The Renter was ooalinoed, 
aod bi9 atlsacks upon an infamous government weve pur* - 
sued wlt^ that vigour whieh lie could al^ all times briog 
to his ud wbeoe^tef he sought to expose op crush an ao- 
'wnaij; Vet, in spite of this ii^*ce war&ve in politica^ 
hb Die was now spent in eorapaTative peacefulnesft-^^iis^ 
Ihanlj requirod all his attention with respect to their 
education and the fennatioii c^ their jouthAil minds. 
His fiiFming speeulation at Botlej, it is true, turned out 
not quite so profitable as he had anticipated, but this he 
the less regretted, as it proved to him a 80u]*ee of plea- 
sure, amusement, and experimental utUity. More or 
less he contrived to cultivate land throughout the re« 
mafnder of his lifh, boasting, with, honest pride, that the 
character of a fiirmer was his aim, pride, »nd desired 
distinction. 

In the year 1816, Mr. Cobbett, at the instigation of * 
Lord Cochrane! reduced the price of his Register to two- 
pence, that it might be read the more extensively bv 
the industrious classes of society. The eithot of this 
step exceeded even his most st^nguine expectations, and 
in a short time afterwards, he saw his fhvourite work 
attain a sale varying from seventy-five to one hundred 
thousand weekly. A great feeling was thus produced 
throughout the country, arid more particularly in Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire. Political observations began to 
be extensively circulated throughout thecountir ; he in 
fact introduced a new era into the polities of England 
Other writer^, Hone, WooUer, Sherwin, Wade and 
Carlile, entered the field of cheap political publications, 
and roused a feelinff that in 1619 was near insurrectionary 
combustion, and led to the notorious Six Acts of that 
year. Mr. Cobbett had« single-handed, induced the 
Miulst|r8 to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, at the 
meeting of Farliament in 1817 almost avowedly to ob- 
tain over him the absolute power of imprisonment without 
cause shown. The whole country seemed inspired with 
one common feeling of patriotism. The Ministers of the 
day, Liverpool, Castiereagb, Canning, and Sldmouth, 
met them with spies and instigators to plots and insur- 
rection, and thus obtained a green bag full of documents, 

l3 
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on which to plead a justificatiou for the suspensioii of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. Mr. Cobbett was m Farlia- 
»meDt declared the cause of all the trouble and the aim 
of the Ministers, who despaired of again bringing his now 
cautious writing under the sjetem called the Law of 
Libel. This efwch was one of fearful and engrossing 
interest, ibid of the most perilous importance to the 
cause of Reform, which> in spite of the desperate attempt 
of power to crush it for.ever, in 18iT, has since obtained 
a partial triumph,— the sure precursor of a future and 
complete victory. The Habeu Corpus Act was sua- 
penaed by the Parliament on the 4th of March, 1817. 
It was openly avowed bv Goremment that this stretch 
of arbitrary power was chiefly occasioned by the wAtings 
of H^illiam Cobbett, and was resorted to for the purpose 
of enabling the Home Secretarjr of State to throw that 
formidable champion of reform into prison. This avowal 
was the more extraordinary and humiliating, inasmuch 
as it was at the same tlmq acknowledge by Lord Sid- 
mouth, that the law officers of the Crown hadbeen unable 
to find anything in Mr. Cobbett's writings upon which 
a prosecution could be instituted, with a reasonable pros- 
pect of obtaining a conviction against him! The con- 
stitution of the country, therefore, was temporariljr sub- 
verted, and the personal freedom of every one of its in- 
habitants flagtitiously placed at the absolute disposal of 
the Government^ for the purpose of Hkncing a man 
against whose language no violation of the law could be 
even alleged, and whose Influence and reputation had 
been only increased by the futile attempts which had 
been previously made, on the part of all the advocates of 
corruption, to combat his principles and doctrines^ 
though the medium of the press. 

One of the most remarkable occurrences in the domes- 
tic history of the year 1817, was the double renewal of 
the bill for the suspenrion of the Hdbeat Corpus Ac0 moved 
first in the two Houses near the close of February, and 
afterwards, upon a firesh alarm, in the month of June. 
The majorities by which these measures were carried 
sufficiently indicated the afirlght which was spread 
through the most opulent, and the most timorous class 
of the nation; at the same time the number was not in- 
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cofilidemble of those who heldfirmljr to the maintenance 
of laws whieh were regarded aa the palladium of English 
liberty. The termination of these disputes threw a de- 
gree of discredit upon the ministry, who, by the em« 
plovment of spies, seemed to aggravate the discontents 
which were already too prevaSnit among the inferior 
ranks of the people. 

On the 24th of February, a bill for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act was moved in the House of 
Lords. It was introduced by Lord Sidmouth, who be- 

Sn his speech bv an eulogy upon the manner in which 
e secret committee had laid its discoveries before the 
House, There were three principal features to which he 
would advert : 1. That no doubt was left in the minds 
of the committet, that a traitorous correspondence ex- 
isted in the metropolis, for the purpose of overthrowing 
the established government: 2. That the committee 
are deeply concerned to report their full conviction, that 
designs of this nature have not been confined to the cap- 
1al,Dut are extending widely through the most popu- 
lous and manufacturing districts : 3. That such a state 
of things cannot be suffered to continue without hazard- 
ing the most imminent and dreadful evils 

After descanting on these points, his lordship pro- 
ceeded to set in a strong lignt the danger into which 
the public welfare was brought ; and he touched upon 
the riot in tiie capital on December 3nd, and upon his ' 
own active services in suppressing it. He was thence 
led to talce into consideration certain provisions of former 
legislatures, to guard as^nst public evils ; and he inti- 
mated the intention of the present ministers to renew 
some measures of this kind. In fine, he came to the 
direct point of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
of whicn he said he was sincerely ^^ieved to be the in- 
stnunent, especially in a time of profound peace. ** But 
it was one extraordinary quality of the British con- 
stitution, — (we quote bis lordship's own words) that the 
powers of the executive government could be enlarged 
if by such means that constitution would be better se- 
cured. He required the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, in pity to the peaceable and loyal inhabi- 
tants of t^e country, ibr the protection of the two Houses 
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of Parliament, for the maintenance of our liberiiesy and 
ibr the security of the blessings of the constitution. It 
was not merely the lower orders which had united in 
these conspiracies ; individualize/ great activUyt resobOioUf 
and energy, were engaged ki the contest,** 

This proposition was supported bjr the Marquis of 
Welledley, the Earl of Liverpool, and Lord Grenville, 
but was strenously opposed bv Earl Grey, and a few 
others of the libend Peers ; after which the House di- 
vided, when there appeared Content 84, Proxies 06, 
Total 150; against, Not Content 23, Proxies 12, Total 
35. Minority in favour of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, 115. 

A protest was then entered upon the* Journals to the 
following efiect : '* Dissentient. Because it does not 
appear to us that, in the report of the Secret Committee 
there has been stated such a case of imminent and press- 
ing danger as may not be sufficiently provided against 
by the powers of the executive government under the 
existing laws, and as requires the suspension of the most 
important security of the liberty of the country." It 
was signed by eighteen Peers. , 

On the same day, Feforua^ 24, Lord Castlereagh 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill on the same subject, 
which was granted by 190 votes against 14 The Bill 
was then introduced, and in a few days it was hurried 
through both Houses of Parliament, and received the 
assent of bis Koyal Highness the Prince Begent. 

In March, 1817 we find Mr. Cobbett involved in an 
affair of some difficulty and danger. On the 11th of 
that month a public meeting haa been convened at 
TVinchester by the Sheriff, for the purpose of present- 
ing an address to the Prince Begent. In the course of 
the proceedings Mr. Cobbett proposed an amendment 
to the address, by inserting after tne word ** Constitu- 
tion," as '** established by Magna Charta, the Bill of 
Bights, and the Act of Habeas Corpus, for which our 
forefather fought and bled." Previous to putting t^is 
amendment Mr. Lockhart, (a gentleman well known for 
his connection with the Quarterly Beview) came forward 
and declared that, if the meeting adopted Mr. Cobbett's 
amendment, they would declare against loyalty, and for 
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everything that was seditious and wicked. Upon which 
Mr.C. came forward again and exclaimed:.— '^Gentlemen, 
I am happy to saj, that however we have been misled be 
our passions this day to express our difference in so vio- 
lent a manner, upon one point I am sure we shall be 
perfectly unanimous, and tnat is that Mr. Lockhart has 
been gmlty of the fpukst mitrepretentaiion that ever was 
made oy mortal man." 

In consequence of the severity of this expression, on 
the same evening, after the meeting broke up, Mr. 
Lockhart waited on Mr. Cobbett at his inn, accompanied 
by two gentlemen. What followed is thus related by 
Mr. C. — '* I told him that I would have no communica- 
tion with him except it was in writing. They wanted 
tojiit down in the room where Mr. Goldsmith. Mr. Hunt, 
and other gentlemen were with me ; but this I told them 
I would not suifer, and bade them go out of the room. 
They did so, and then a correspondence took place, 
which I insert here word for word and lettef for letter, 
and if the Learned Friend should feel sore at seeing his 
agitatian exposed in his illiterate notes, let him thank 
his own foUy and imprudence for the exposure." 

Sir,—- As you requested me to put in writing the 
object of mjr requesting a meeting with you, I beg to 
inibrm you it was with a view to your retractinff the 
word jiul which you applied to ine, by stating 1 had 
beenffuilty of** foul misrepresentation." I did not hear 
whetEei you said ** of your language or intentions." 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

J. J. LOCKHABT. 

Winchester llth'March, 1917. 
Sir,— I did not say that it was ** a foul misrepresen- 
tation" which you had made, but ** the foulest misrepre- 
sentation that ever was made by mortal man," an opi- 
nion which I still entertain, and always shall, untif you 
shall fully express your sorrow for the effects of that 
mortification which I hope, led your tongue beyond the 
cool dictates of your mind. 

I am, Sir, 
* Your most humble and obedient Servant, 

Wm. Cobbett. 
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8lr»— f have received your anewer, which leaviM no 
alternative except that er my insiatiiig on that satiifac- 
tion which you owe me as a gentleman, and whidi I 
wish you would empower some friend to arrange this 
ereitiBg. 

I am, Sir, your obe<&ent Servant, 

March 11, 1817. J, J, Locksart. 

I shaU remain in Winehfster this evening for this 
purpose until mght &^il9ekf and a friend will deliver this 
letter to you* to accept your arraogement* 

ToW«. Cobbett,Esq. 

To this hostile communication Mr. Cobbett returned 
the flowing pithy reply :— 

Winchester, March 11, 181t. 

Sir,«-«.If I could etay here another day, I would 
Miillie myself with some fun with you, but having buai- 
ness of more importance on hand, I must request of you 
to rei^^w your pleasaot eorrespondenee, upon our arrival 
in town, In the meanwhile, I remain 

Your most obedient, 

and most humble Servant, 

Wm. Cobbett. 

Now a few plain facts will enable the reader to form a 
perfe^ly f^orrect judgment of the case between these two 
partioii,^«*Flrst, Bir, (x>ckbart knew that Cobbett had 
written many essa3rs reprobating, in the strongest terms the 
nractice of duelling. — Second, he knew tbat the person 
ne bad thus challfDged, had ever held it as a species of 
siilcide, for a man in his situation, to fight a duel, seeing, 
that if one missed him, another would be found, till 
some one should kill him. — Third, (and this was Mr. 
Lockharf s rock of safety) he knew well that if Cobbett 
accepted of his challenge, he must instantly forfeit five 
thousand pounds* He knew that the man he bad thus 
challenged bad been bound in recognizances for seven 
years from the year 1819.«— In this then, we see the 
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safety of this political wrangler. Mr. Gobbett wisely 
refused to give the required meeting, and we think the 
reader roust be perfectly satisfied that his refusal did 
not in any way compromise his character or fair fame. 

In a few days after this affair a roport was industriously 
circulated by some injudicious friends, that Mr. Cobbett 
had been horsewhipped by Lockhart, while returning from 
a Mr. Brown*s at Peckham, where he (Mr. C. ) had slept 
th^ previous night. To this allegation Mr. Cobbett promptly 
replied, and in the next number of the Register appeared 
the following denial. 

** Now, who, at a distance from London, would not 
belive this to be truef Who would not believe that there 
was, at least, truth in tome part of it ? Who would not 
believe, that, at any rate, I was at JIfr. Brown** on Sunday f 
Who would believe, that it was whotty false? Nevertheless, 
I was not within several miles of Peckham last Sunday t 
I slept Ht No. 8, Catherine Street on that night ; 1 never 
was out of that house on the Monday; and I have never 
seen Loeldutrt ihe Bntvc since he came to me, with his two 
wiinentt% at the Black Swan at Winchester.'' Thus then 
were their lies refuted by a few plain facts, and Mr. Cob- 
bett was never again troubled by these retailers of foul 
inventions. 

The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, as has been 
already mentioned, on the 4th of March, 1817. Mr. 
Cobbett, therefore, secretly determined to fly fi'om a 
power wl)ich had thus trampled upon the only Uw 
to which he could appeal for protection. In the 
meantime, however, and while he was preparing for 
his departure, he published his PoiUkal RegUter o£ 
the 8th March, ** On the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Act--on the Sedition and Treason Bills— and On the 
state to which we areS'educed." Thb was followed 
by the Politkal Begitten of March 15th and 22nd, the 
former addressed^* To the Good and true Men of Hamp. 
shire,*' on the " Meeting at Winchester,*' &o., and the 
latter " A Letter to the deluded People," in which he ex- 
poses the despotism under the gloom of which the country 
was then placed. 

At length he set off for Liverpool, to take shippinff for 
America. The following description of his journey mm 



LoAdon, tboagh short, is exavMUif befttitifUl and 
tmtchiflrg;. Fevr men, even tf those Mdoired with the 
tt c ee ss ttty hcnliiea and atwMficatiops, could hare main- 
tained a state of udfid fit ibr ohserriiif and feeling the 
tM»atie8 of theaeenerf throt^h irhich Mr. Cobbett pass- 
ed, under the tiding circumstanc^es that had driven him 
fitntt t cmmtry which he eridentlr lored so well, and 
dvrhitf his actual flight fh>m the dangers with which he 
waatnteatened. 

**1 atrd my two sons, William and John, set off from 
London early in the morning of Saturdaj» the 8f nd of 
Itfareh. We reached Litchfield that night, and Liver- 
pod the next night about ten o*olock. Of the whole 
countnr through which we nassed (and all of whidi was 
varjr me) we were most debgbted with ten miles firom 
IXtnehurch to Cotenti^, in Warwickshire. The road 
vaty wide and smooth $ rows of fine trees on the sides 
of it $ beautiful white-thorn hedges, and rows of ash and 
elm dividing the fidds; the fields so neatlj ke|yt| the 
sdii so rich ; the herds and flocks of fine fat cattle and 
riieep on every tide ; the beautifiil bomesteadsSind nu- 
merous stacks of wheat ! Every object seemed to say—. 
Here are rMources t Here is werith 1 Here ar^ all the 
means of national power, and of mdividual happiness ; 
And, yet, -at the end of these ten beautiful miles, cover- 
ed with all the means of afibrdlng luxury in diet and 
m drew, we enterad that city of Coventry, which out of 
ftHiUp 0»timnd MdbHanUt contain^ at that very mo- 
ment tipwafds ofilghi Utoutand miHt^bU pamfert ; a fact, 
Whidi we well knew, not only from the petition Just 
presented to Parliament, but also firom a detailed ofi- 
eUi aoemint in manuscript, which I had in my poaaes- 
sion amofiffst mv papers in London i and one of the 
members for which formerly public- spirited though now 
miserable city, (Butterwortb,) had voted fir aU the recent 
meaiuret ofgovemment^ and had been one of the most 
aetive though the most tiUnt enemies of the cause of 
Reft>rm t 

'*As we proceeded on through fitaffordshire and Cheshire, 
aU the same signs of wealth and of sourses of power, on 
tile tnrlaee of the earth, struek as by day, and by night, 
those mere subUme signs, whieh Issued firom the nimaees 
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on the hiilk. Xhe cftusewa/B f(sr foot-pafliei^ni, f^^t 
in some iostaoees, for tetis of miles togetlier, as weU» «oa 
more oeatlj, tibaa the streets of JUoadon are payed ; tlie 
befuitifulrows of trees shadlqg those causeways ; the oft- 
nals windiDg about through the FaUejs, conyejio$ co&L 
luse, stone, xaerchandize of all sorts ; the unmense aoa 
lofty woods on the hiUs; aod the iat cattle and sheep 
eirery where : (every object seeoMd to prooouiice an eiilo* 
fjma OB the iodn^bry, the sluli and j^cseTeraace of the 
peof>le. And, why^ then, are those people in a state of 
SBoh misery m& dcgfinifff^^ We knew the cause beiore» 
aod so did you. The fat cattle ajul corn do not remain is 
sufficicmt ^juaotities amongst those who, b)r their various 
toil, pc!od.uce them. The farmer, instead of giving to his 
labourer « sofl&cient share of what is produced, is com- 
p^ed Ui give it to the tax-gaiherer ; the . tax-gatherer 
bands it ov<er to the goyemmeat ; the government hands 
it over to the FuAd-bolder, the Sioecurist, the Pensioner, 
the Military Department, the Placemen, &c» It is the 
saoie with tiu3 master manufacturer and the master trades- 
mau, who, instead of giving their work-people a sufficient 
quantity of money to enable them to share in the fat cattlo 
and sheep, ar<e compelled to give that share to the tax-ga- 
therer. Qence it is, that the far greater part of tti^ 
things ^ away froit the spot and the neighbourhood where 
they Are raised, to be mtm hy ihote tplfo recHv€ the twet^ 
and ky these xsho ^tiiend upon them. The taxes are carried 
away in the pockets of the taxing people; and the wag- 
goos atid baigBS ^arry the com, the butter, the cheese, and 
their own legs carry the cattle, pigs, and sheep, i{/1«r 1^ 
taxes. According^, we met, every few miles, droves of 
fat oxen, pigs, and sheep, marching up towards the grand 
resort of the Fund-iK>lders and Boroughmongers, and 
others who live upon the taxes." 

Having thus conducted Mr. Cobbett to Liverpool on 
his way to the far distant shares of Ameriea, we will now 
pause for the purpose of casting a summary glanee over 
the late and most active period of his life. Talk of diffi* 
culties, in the shape of rocks and breakers,* and quagmires, 
and quicksands, who ever escaped from $Q many as he did? 
Tbfown, (by his own will, indeed >) on the wide world, at 
a y^Y early age, without money to si^port^ without 
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friends to advise, and without ** book- learning" to assist 
him; passing a few years dependent solely on his own 
labour for his subsistence; then becoming a common 
soldier, and leading a military life, chiefly in foreign parts, 
for eight years. Quitting that life after — really for him 
high promotion — and with, for him, a large sum of money, 
(about IML) ; marrying at an early age, going at once to 
France to acquire the French language ; thence to Ame- 
rica, passing eight years there ; becoming bookseller and 
author, and taking a prominent part in all the important 
discussions of the interesting period from 170S to 1799; 
during which there was, in that country, a continued 
struggle carried on between the English and the French 
parties; conducting himself in the same active part he 
took in that struggle, in such a way a& to call forth marks 
of unequivocal approbation from the Government at home. 
Returning to England in 1800 ; resummg his labours here ; 
suffering two years of imprisonment, heavy fines, and, in 
fact a total breaking up of fortune, so as to be left with- 
out a bed to lie on, and, during all that time of difficulty 
and of punishment, writing and publishing, every week of 
his life, whether in exile or not, a few weeks only ex- 
cepted, a periodical paper, containing mbre or less of 
matter worthy of public attention ; writing and publish- 
ing during the same time a vast numller of well-written 
books; all of them of great and continued sale, and some 
of the greatest circulation in the whole world, the Bible 
only excepted ; having, during the same period of trouble 
and embarrassment, always, whether in exile or not, sus- 
tained a shop of some size; having, during the same 
period, never employed less, on an average than ten per- 
sons, in some capacity or other, exclusive of printers, 
bookbinders, and others, connected with papers and 
books ; and ha^ng, during all this time of troubles, em- 
barrassments, prisons, fines, and banishments, brought up 
a large family of children in a manner most creditable to 
himself. If such a man, we say, be not a fitting example 
to the rising generation of Englishmen, we know not where 
to look for one who has half the claims poor Cobbett had 
for our esteem and veneration. 

Returning from this digression, into which we liave 
been almost unconsciously led by our sincere admiration 
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of the man, we most now turn to a subject which we dare 
say is fresh In the minds of a good many of our older 
readers; — we mean his impressive and solemn leave- 
taking of his countrymen at the moment when he was . 
about to depart, (as he then believed for ever,) from the 
muctkioved land of his birth, and when he was obliged to 
seveMiimself, without even a moments preparation, from 
all that he held to be most dear and estimable. 

This extraordinary and remarkable document, — extra- 
ordinary for the cause of its production, and remarkable 
for the nature of its contents, is dated ** Liverpool, March 
88th, 1817/' As soon as the publisher in London was as- 
sured that Mr. Cobbett had actually set sail, it was pub- 
lished under the title of *< Mr. Cpbbett's taking leave of 
bis countrymen." It was extensively circulate through- 
out the kingdom, and was universally read, — by the au- 
thors and supporters of public abuses with open exulta- 
tion and seeming triumph, tliough with secret shame, the 
self-abasing consciousness of degradation and guilt,— by 
the friends of Mr. Cobbett, the reformers, the advocates 
and adherents of liberty, with deep and unfeigned regret, 
and undisguised though short-lived dismay. For a time 
the most determined of the reformers were astounded 
and paralyzed. The flight of Cobbett necessarily gave 
rise to exaggerated notions of the dangers under the 
mere apprehension of which his daring and mighty 
spirit, pre-eminent as it was in its audacity, was 
thought to have quailed. His farewell to his oppressed 
country was heard as the knell of her departed Free- 
dom. Despair accompanied the news of his flight, as 
it was gloomily spread throughout the land, and the 
hope of liberty heavily declined and nearly died in the 
stoutest heart of England. Time, Iiowcv#r, confirmed the 
truth of Mr. Cobbett's declanition, that he fled through 
policy, not from fear, — and that he had no alternative but 
that of submitting to be silent, at a time when his cheering 
voice and courageous bearing were more than ever neces- 
sary to sustain the fortitude, and to reanimate the hopes 
and exertions of his countrymen. 
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liie Farewell Ad4reis begins as follows t— 

*<Mt Bblovsb GoumrRTHiN, 

Boon after this reaches roqr eyes, those of the writer 
will, possjbljr, have takoo the last gliiQpse of the land that 
gave nim birth, the land in which his parents lie bvled, 
tlie land of which he has always been so proud, the lao^' 
in which he leaves a people, whom he shall to his last 
breath lore and esteem beyond all the rest of mankind. 

'^JEBveiT one, if he can do it witliout wrong has a right to 
pursue tne path to his own happiness ; as my happiness, 
however, lias long been inseparable from the hope of assist- 
ing in restoring the rights and liberties of my country, no- 
thing could have induced me to quit that country while there 
remained the smallest chance of my being able, by remain- 
ing, to continue to aid her cause. No such chance Is now 
left. The laws which have just been passed, especially 
if we take into view the real objects of those laws, forbid 
us to entertain the idea, that it would be possible to write 
on political subjects according to the die&tes of truth and 
reason, without drawing down upon our heads certain and 
swift destruction. It was well observed by Mr. Brougham, 
in a late debate,, tfaiat every writer, who opposes the pre- 
sent measures, ** must now feel, that he sits down to write 
with a halter about his neck;** an observation the Justice 
of which must be obvious to all the world. 

* * Leaving, therefore, all considerations of personal inter- 
est, perfonal feeling, and personal safety; leaving even the 
peace of mind of a numerous and most affectionate family 
wholly out of view, I have reasoned thus with myself: 
What is now left to be done ? We have nrffed our daima 
with so much truth ; we have established them so clearly 
on the ground of both law and reason, that there if no 
answer to us to be found other than that of a Suspension 
of our Personal Safety, If I still write in support of those 
claims, I must be blind not to see that a dungeon 
is my doom. If I write at all, and do not write in 
support of those, I not only degrade myself, but I dp a 
great injury to the rights of the nation by appearing to 
at>andon them. If I remain here, 1 must, therefore, ceate 
to wTitCy either from compulsion or from a sense of duty 
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t» oqr MuiitfTmetti thereftyn, it iBimpoMk to do muf 
good to the cMoe^tDf oomifj tf renuiiniiig in it) buly 
iri romo^ to m ettmtiywlwre I can write with periM 
l^oodom, it ii not onlyjMMlN^, but very prdbabk, that I 
iMl, Moooot or later, ht able to ronder tbat oMse inpor- 
tatat and Uustiofffenriees. 

'* Upon this conclusion it is, that I have mademydctar* 
iKtoatlon; for, tbongfa life would be acateely worth pre- 
aerfing with the oonaclonsneM that I walked aGdnt my 
ieldi or f lept is my bed merely at tbe mei^y of a 8ecf»' 
Kary of State; tbongh, under saefa drevmitaneee, nettber 
tbe aoof^ of tbe birds in spring nor tbe wellnrteawed honHH 
stead in winter conld make me torf(H that I ahdmy-rislaf 
Itoily were slaves, still there is lometblngr so powerftd in 
the thought of gputitry, and neigfaboorhood, and home, and ' 
IHends, there is something so strong in the nmneratia tod 
nited ties with whieh these and endless other ofejeeta 
teten the mind to a long^inhabited spot, that to tear 
oneself away nesMy approaches to the separating the soid 
ftom the body* • Bnt, then, on the other hand^ when 1 
di^ed myself: » WhatI shall I submit in sileneel Shall I 
bees dumb as one of my hones? Shall that indiguatlofr 
whieh bnms within me be qneliched ? Shall I make no etort 
to preserve even the ehanoe of as^stiag to better tbe lot of 
ny unhappy country? Shall that mind, which has oommvh 
idbited its warmth to millions of otb^ minds^ now be cx< 
thiguished for ever; and shall those, wlio, with thonsanda 
of pens at their command, still saw the tide of opinion 
fiolling more and more heavily against them, now be ibr« 
ever seenre from that pen, by the efbrtff of widchtbey 
ftwed bemg overwhehned T Shall tmth never again be 
tfler^df Shall her voice never again be heard even fnmi 
a d^ant shoref * 

'Thus was thebalanee tamed; and, my Comftrymen, be 
yos weQ assured, that, though I shall, if I live, beat a 
dittanee from you ; though the ocean wiQ roll between ns» 
not all tbe barrien that nature as wdl aa art ean ralHr, 
shall be suiBcient to prevent joo from reading some parti, 
at least, of what! write; and, notwiOHtattdingalltfae 
wrongs of which Ijusfh- complain; notwitJMtattdh^ allth9 
indignation that I feel ; notwithstanding aU the piovoea' 
tio» that I have recefved^ ortbatlna^reeeivie^nev^- 
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shall there drop from my pen any thing, which, according 
to the law qf ike land, I might not safely write and 
publish in England. Those, who have felt themselves 
supported by power, have practised towards me foal play 
without measure ; but, though I shall have the meansjof 
retaliation in my hands, never will 1 follow their base 
example. 

'^Though I quit my country, far be it from me to look 
upon her cause as desperate, and still farther be it from 
me to wish to infuse despondency into your minds. / can 
serve that catue no longer by remaining here ; but the cause 
itself is so good, so just, so manifestly right and virtuous, 
and it has been combated by means so unusual, so unna- 
tural, and so violent, ttuit it mtut triumph in the end. 
Besides, the circumstances of the country all tend to favour 
the cause of Reform. Not a tenth part o Ahe evils of the 
system are yet in existence. The country gentlemen, who 
have till now been amongst our most decided adversaries, 
will be very soon compelled, for their own preservation, 
to become our friends and fellow-labourers. Not a frag- 
ment of their property will be left, if they dp not speedily 
bestir themselves. They have been induced to believe, 
that a Reform of the Parliament would expose them to 
plunder or degradation ; but they will very soon find, that 
it will afford them the only chance of escaping both. The 
wQpder is, that they do not see this already, or, rather, 
that they have not seen it for years past. But, they have 
been blinded by their foolish pride ; that pride, which has 
nothing of mind belonging to it, and which, accompanied 
with a consciousness of a want of any natural superiority 
over the labouring classes, seeks to indulge itself in a spe- 
cies of vindictive exercise of power. There has come into 
the heads of these people, I cannot very well tell how, a 
notion, that it is proper to consider the labouring classes 
as a distinct caste. They are called, now-a-days, by these 
gentlemen, ** the Peasantry,^* This is a new term as applied 
to Englishmen. It is a French word, which, in its literal 
sense, means, country folks. But, in the sense in which 
it is used in France and Germany, it means, not only coun- 
try people, or countryfolks, hnt also n distinct and degraded 
class ofpertonsy who have no pretensions whatever to look 
upon themselves, iu any sense, as belonging to the same 
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seeiHp^ or tommtmHff, u» the Gentryi bvi who •oght 
always to be **kepi damn in their proper pUee.** And, it 
has become, of late, the fasUon to consider the lAbowinf 
classes in England in the -same light, and to speak of them 
and treat them accordingly, which never was the ease i« 
any former age. 

*'lHie writings ofMalthns, who considers men as fMiv 
animali, may have had fnflnence in the prodneing of Hhs 
cihange ; and, we now frequently hear the working classes 
called ' * the jtopuhHon,^^ jnst as we call the animals vpoo 
a tarm " the stocks It is curious, too, that this eon* 
tnmely towards the great mass of the pe<^e should hare 
grown into YOgne amongst the countiy frentlemen and 
their families, at a time when they thenseWes are daily 
and homiy losing the estates descended to them fronf thdr 
forefatheni. They see themselves striptofthe means of 
keeping up that hospitality for which England was once 
so famed, and of which there remains nothing but the 
word in the dictionary ; they see themselvies redneed to 
close up their windows,, live in a corner of their houses, 
sneak away to London, crit( their senrants in tlieir wages, 
and hardly able to keep up a little tawdry show; and it 
would seem that, for the contempt which they feel Hiat 
their meanness must necessarily excite in the common 
people, they endeavour to avenge themselvfo, and at tlie 
same time to disguise their own faumiliatiiin, by their 
haughty and insolent deportment towards the latter,— 
thus exhibiting that mixture of poverty and of pride, 
which has ever been deemed better calculated than any 
other union of qualities, to draw down upon the possessors 
the most unfriendly of human feelings. 

It is curious, also, that this fit of novel and ridiculons 
pride should have at&icted the minds of these persons at 
the very time that the working classes are become singu- 
larly enlightened. Not enlightened in the mittiner t&it 
the sons of Cant and Corruption would wish Hiem to be* 
The conceited creatures in what is called high life, and 
who always judge of men by their clothes, imagine that 
the working classes of the people have their minds suffi- 
ciently occupied by the reading of what are called **reUgiout 
and maral frtfcfx^— simple, insipid dialogues and stoHes, 
calculated for the minds of cSdldren seven <>r eight years 

Ma 
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old, or for those of savages just beginning to be civilized. 
These conceited persons liave no idea that the minds of 
the working classes ever presume to rise above this infan- 
tine level. But these conceited persons are most grossly 
deceived: they are the'* deluded'^ part of the community ; 
deluded by a hireling and corrupt press, and by the conceit 
and insolence of their own minds. The working classes 
of the people understand well what they read; they dive 
into all matters connected with politics ; they ha\ e a re- 
lish not only for interesting statement, for argument, for 
discussion ; ' but the powers of eloquence are by no means 
lost upon them; and, in many, many instances, they have 
shown themselves to possess infinitely greater powers of 
describing and of reasoning, tl)an have ever been shown 
generally by that description of persons, who, with Mai- 
thus, regard them as mere animals. In the report of the 
Secret Committee of the House of Lords, it is observed, 
that, since the people have betaken themselves to this 
• reading and this discussing, '* their character seem* to be 
tvhoUy clMngedP I believe it is indeed ! For it is the natu- 
ral effect of enlightening the mind to change the character. 
But) is not this change for the better? If it be not, why 
have we heard so much about the efforts for instructing 
the children of the poor? Nay there are institutions for 
teaching /tf/t^otv» persons to read and write; and a 
gentleman upon whose word I can rely, assured me, that 
in a school of this sort, in Norfolk, he actually saw one 
woman teaching another woman to read, and that both 
teacher and pupil had tpectaclet upon their noses ! What 
then! Has it been intended, thai these people, when 
taught to read, should read nothing but Hannah Moore's 
^'Sifrful iSli%," and Mrs. Trimmer's Dialogues? Faith, 
the working classes of the people have a relish for no such 
trash. They are not to be amused by a recital of the 
manifold blessings of a state of things, inwhicli they have 
not half enough to eat, nor half enough to cover their na- 
kedness by day or to keep them from perishing by night. 
They are not to be amused with the pretty stories about 
** the lounty of Providence in making brambles for the pur- 
pose of tearing off pieces of the sheep's wool in order that 
the little birds may come and get it to line their nests with 
to keep their young ones warm ! " Stories like these are 
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not sufficient to fill the minds of the working classes of the 
people. They want something moi^e solid. They have 
had something more solid. . Their minds, like a sheet of 
paper, have received the lasting impressions of unde- 
niable fact and unanswerable argument; and it will 
always be a source of the greatest satisfaction to me to 
reflect, that 1 have been mainly instrumental in giving 
those impressions, which I am very certain, will never be 
effaced from the minds of the people of this country. 

'*Do those, who pretend to believe that the people are 
dehidedy and who say these laws are not aimed against the 
people J but merely against their seducers ; do those persons 
really imagine, that the people are thus to he deceived f 
Do they imagine, for instance, that the people who read 
my Register, will not in this case, regard any attack upon 
nie, as an attack upon themselves 1 It is curious enough 
to observe how precisely the contrary the reasoning of 
these persons is in all other cases. An attack upon the 
clergy is always deemed by them to be an attack upon 
religion. An attack upon the King is always deemed 
by -them to be an attack upon the Nation. And it is 
very notorious, that in all criminal cases, the language 
of the law is that the offence has been committed 
against the peace of the realm, and in contempt of 
the king, his crown and dignity. Yet in the present 
case, the leaders of the reformers are to be sup- 
posed to have no common interest with the reformers 
themselves ; and it appears to be vainly imagined, that 
millions of men, all united in petitioning in the most 
peaceable and orderly manner for one particular object, 
will be easily persuaded to believe, that those who have 
taken the lead amongst them may be very properly sacri- 
ficed, and that, too, without any injury at (Ul to the cause! 
What should we think of an enemy in the field, who were 
to send over a flag of truce, and propose to us to giye up 
our Generals 9 Only our Generals! That is all! The 
enemy has no objection to us: it is only our Generals 
that be wants; and, then we shall have peace with him at 
oace. There was once, the fable tells us, a war between 
the Wolves and the Sheep^ the latter being well protected 
by a parcel of brave and skilful Dogs. The Wolves set 
on foot a negociation, the object of which was everlasting 
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Ute put of the WotreB ttait there shodd be TtotkijgeM mi 
hotiisideB; tint the Wohres should pnt their ^fvimff onef 
into the hnods of ttie Sheep, and Ae fibeep should p«t 
their i>og$ into the hnnds of the Woires. Inan evil hoarse 
tShecp Hf^reed to this eompftot ; snd the Tery first uppor- 
tnaify, the Wolres, haTing no ionger any Dogs to contend 
irith, flew amongst the lleeey- fools and deroiired them and 
their ktmbs without meny and witAx>iit mitigation. 

*Tlie flocks of reformers in England are not to be **de' 
iudei^ in this nuumer. Thej wiH well know, tlist every 
blow, wtkh is aimed againflt the men who have taken tte 
most prominent part in ttie cause of reform, Is aimed 
againrt tfaiit canse itself and at every person who is at- 
tadied to that cause, jnSt as mnch, jost as effectoaS^, 
as a blow aimed at the head of a man is aimed at m 
fingers and bis toes. 

•*Tke cotnrtry gentlemen, therefore, will never see the 
day i^en the working classes will again be reconciled to 
tbem, unless they shall cordially take the lead amongst 
those working classes. This, I am in iiopes, they will do's 
Ibr eveiy day of their lives will make their own inevitable 
min more and more manifest. But whether they do this 
or not, Ibe consequences of the present measures will, I 
. am convinced, be the same. They will o/aYj tend to 
make the catastrophe more dreadful thtin it would other- 
wise have been. The funding system will go regnlarljr 
on produdng misery upon the back of misery, and inita- 
tion upon the back of iiritation. It is that great catise 
which is constantly at work. Nothing can stop its pro- 
gress, short of areduf^ion of the interest of the dobt; and 
as that measure seems to be r^ected with obstina^ as 
persevering as arc the destroying effects of the sysien 
its^i^ nothing can reasonably be expected but a violent 
diflsolution. 

^'The nation wDl recollect bow confidently the ministers 
ffipoke last year of a speedy restoration to prosperity. Mr.* 
Vansltlart talked in a very ^y and flippant style about the 
raisii^ of fourteen millions in taxes, in order to keep up 
the Sinldog FuD|d, which fourteen millions, he said, would 
return back to the country to enliven manufactures, com* 
merce, and agriculture. The words were hardly out of 
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iuf mouth, when I told you, that, if the fourteen million* 
did return back to the country, it would only be for the 
purpose of transferring fourteen millions worth more of 
the property of the land-owners, the ship-owners, the ma- 
nufacturers, the fanners, and the traders, from them to 
the pockets of the fund-holders and the sinecure placemen 
and pensioners, together with all those who lived upon 
the taxes. But all the former classes are now become so 
reduced in point of property ; all their property has so 
fallen in ralue, that they have now nothing to offer in 
pledge for the money which the fundholders have to lend 
them; and the consequence of this is, that we now behold 
the curious spectacle of a loan made by the fundholders to 
the Government of France, The loan is stated at ten mil' 
lions sterling. And now, my friihds, pray observe what a 
traffic is here going on ! These ten millions of money have 
been raised in taxes upon us to pay the interest of the 
debt, or part of it. The fundholders having got this 
money into their possession, lend it to the Government of 
France, because we, who pay the taxes, are become too 
poor; our property is fallen too low in value for the fund- 
holders to lend it to us; and thus ten millions' worth of 
the income of the gentlemen and of the fruits of the labour 
of the people, are conveyed over to another nation,' which 
must tend to give life to agriculture and trade and ma- 
nufactures in that nation, in just the same degree that the 
operation tends to depress and ruin our own countiy. To 
make this as clear as day-light, let us suppose tfte Isle qf 
Wighf to be cut off from all trade and all interchange of 
commodities with the rest of the kingdom. Let us sup- 
pose that all the people in the Isle of Wight are compel- - 
led to pay a great portion of their incomes and of the fruit 
of their labour every year to be sent over and expended 
in the rest of the kingdom ; and that no part of what they 
thus pay is to go back again to the Isle of Wight, except 
the interest of it. Is it not evident, that the Isle of Wight, 
must become most wretchedly poor and miserable? Will 
not the proprietors there get rid of their property as fast 
as they are able, and will not they get away into the 
other parts of the kingdom? Yes! and th|^ is what the 
people of England are now doing with regard to France. 
The property of England is now going away, and all those 



img the property tm feat Ha fhffy c»n. IV^ Uk»ftMfei^ 
■Htsafle J snppoM ne'ta be Kiiftg in flw parish of Rocky'* 
or rather, to tttppose somethiiigr rieftrer the r«dHy, t«^ 
Me Ifr. syire, who does HTe there, und whe, htrmg « 
Inded estate, to the amonnft, peiiApSj ef tiM eir 
Ihrae tboiBaiid « year, and who, bem; « rerf geoA 
MMlU ' , Tety honpitabie and kind to all Ml ari^ll- 
4biir», emficjhag great immbers of them and expeadl^f 
the ffieater part of tihi clear ineome amongst tbem, nxere, 
■Htead of 9o ezpendmir his ineome, to lend ft to tbe go* 
▼enment ofPhmee, and to recehre from that GoreniaiMit 
tfto fmiertit only erery year: it is dear, that ii»tead eC 
fiKe ftMMiNtf poiKids a ycst to espesd amoiii^ nw ucigB* 
bom, he woidd have oi% <»o htmdred pontidi to e a tpe ad 
attongst tbera. Here would be a falliiig off oT eighteen 
hmdred peoMs a year, which, at tfcfrty pounds per ftmllyv 
wooki take away the means of liviog from tlifyfimtBtm. 
of Mr. Ihrre's income would de- 
^ means of Imng, the loan wUefa 
> Goveruiiieot of ITrance 8y m€ jwt^ 
hiiigrt^ through the agency of the Baring* and otherr, 
■rast deprive of the means of firmg tMrty-tkree Hhomtrntd 
ikne htmSrei and ^frtp-fkretfimUief / And tl^ is a tratir, 
my good and pe^nhing countrymen, whidf 1 defy the 
Wifliam Giffovds, the apostate Soutbeys, and all the fan^d 
of sinecure and hired Writers, to contravert. The Mmeif, 
yon wHf perceire, will come back again to Ehgfanid, tad 
nay possibly be expended amongst the people of Ilnglaiid, 
h«t all the prineqwl will be expended in France to ani- 
' UMte French manuikctures, commerce, trade, and acr^ 
euKure, Ol of whfeh will be fed by the ruin of Boglmd. 

**Hie8anie wiH be^going on, in othersfaapes, with regard 
to ether fore%n oounibies, aiid especially wttb regard to 
Asierica. For can ft be believed, tl»it men, in tbejknm- 
4i^ and ftitdifig line, will remain here to f^e tht^ Iwt 
shilling to the fnndholders, and to see thc^ fiimffies 
brought to the workhouse, while a country of freedom 
extends its arms to afford protection to their p r ope rt y as 
well as to their persons? At this very moment hundreds 
^firmen are actually preparing to remove themschrfls 
BSM their property to America, and imniy two vow upon 
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tiSoB y^ytige^ Now tbeo, let us see wiiat will be the «ffecU 
pf ^pcmtioDS of £hls sort ' A man who r^nU « farm, ve 
win •uppoBo, determioes not to remaiii aoj kN^per under 
9uc^ a state of tbings. He sells off bis stock, anoiutiiy, 
we win sa/f to five tboosand pounds. He turns the stodc 
into wonejTf and he carries £be moaey to America. In 
£»f^land he^ve employment and paid in poor-rates tb« 
iB^uis of supporting about twelve or fourteen famitics. 
Whence are to come the means of supporting these fa- 
milies when he is gone? There is no one to mpplifkU 
jpJaoe'i for there are thousands of farms now lying waste. 
These families must go to augment the already intoltf* 
able burden of the poor-rates ; they must go to add to tibe 
immense mass of misery already existing, while the &Fmer 
himself, though he has lost, by the low price of his stock* 
two-thirds of his fortune, carries away the remainder, to- 
gether with his valuable industry and skill, to add to 
the agriculture of America; to give employment to iami- 
li«is there; to add to the popijdation and power of that 
CQuntry; and to congratulate himself on his escape from 
ruinous taxation, and his family on their escape from the 
horrors of a poor-house. And who can Hantf such a mant 
He must still love his country ; but the first law of nature, 
tclf-preservattoa^ imperiously calls on him to abandon it 
fpr ever! 

• [Mr. Cobbett then goes on to say, that from these and 
other causes, the country must, as long as the same state 
of things continued, go on "declining and perishing,*'— 
with its means daily diminisbing,-^nd having no remedy 
for the evjl but that of nearly annilulatiug the National 
Debt, and of reducing nine-tenths of the expenses of 
maintaining the army, for which army, indeed, there would 
be no occasion but for the debt The great question was 
whether the boroughmongers should carry on the military 
and suspension system auer the funding system should be 
destroyed. This order of things,<-:an immense standing 
army, with corps of yeomanry all over the country, with 
the press under the supermtcndance of the magistrates, 
and with the personal safety of every man taken from him, 
be called the Boroughmongering System; notoriously 
adopted for the purpose of crushing the Reformers. Tot 
<1miog system could not last long. No measures, no 
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powen, no events, could save it lr»m destruction at the 
end of a few jears. The vital qnestioo was, whether the 
borongfamongering system could support itself amidst all 
the uproar and turmoil of the breaking up of the fundings 
system, and whether it could consolidate' itself .in this 
country, — a question which would settle the fate of Eng^- 
land, but the solution of which appeared to be more dif- 
colt than any other that liad everpresented itself to his mind. 
— A diange bad already taken place in the tone of those 
who talked so boldly about the endless resources of the 
country. They began to faulter, and were frightened at 
the work of their own tiands. Though surrounded with 
all the securities of an army and of the absolute power of 
imprisonment act, still they trembled within, and were 
scared at the desolation they liad brought upon the country. 
They were compelled to smile upon the fundholders, and 
yet they would fain that there were no such people in ex- 
istence; and, being baffled in all their projects and pros- 
pects, tiiey knew not which way to turn themselves. It 
had been their project to cause the Bank to pay again in 
specie : but it appeared to be now their project to get 
fresh quantities of paper afloat. This, however, would be 
difficult if not impossible of accomplishment, seeing that 
the proprietors of lands and of goods had notiiing to offer 
in security for it ; and besides, if it were effected, it would 
be equal to reducing the value of the currency one-third, 
and would in fact be a proportionate breach of all con- 
tracts. The discredit of the paper money would become 
so notorious, that the people of till foreign nations would 
keep aloof from it, and would exclaim, **Babylou the great 
hatfaUenr 

After some more observations on the question of the 
currency, and after reiterating his reasons for quitting 
England for America, and cautioning the people as to the 
calumnies which would be published against iiini in his 
absence, Mr. Cobbett concludes his farewell address 
as follows]: — 

'* A mutual affection, a powerful impulse, will, I hope, 
always exist between me and ray bard-used countrymeii ; 
an affection, which my heart assures me, no time, no dis- 
tance, no new connections, no new association of ideas, 
however enchanting, can ever destroy, or, in any degree. 
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enfeeble or impair. The sight of a free, happy, well fed, 
and well clad people, will only tend to invigorate my 
efforts to assist io restoring you to the ei:\]oyment of tiiose 
rights and of that happiness, which are so weU merited, 
by yonr honesty, yonr sincerity, your skill in all the use- 
ful arts, your kind-heartedness, your valour, and all the 
virtaes which you possess in so supereminent a degree. 
A splendid mansion in America will be an object less dear 
to me than a cottage on the skirts of Waltham Ghace or 
of Botley Common. Never will I own as my friend him 
who is not a friend of the people of England. I will never 
become a mbfect or a dtiien in any other state, and will 
always be Kjbreigner in every country but England. Any 
foible that may belong to your character, I shall always 
willingly^ allow to belong to my own. All the celebrity 
which my writings have obtained, and which they will 
preserve, long and long after Lords Liverpool and Sid- 
month and Castlereagh are rotten and forgotten, I owe 
lesa to m^ own talents than to that discenunent and that 
noble spirit in you, which have at once instructed my 
miud and warmed my heart: and, my beloved countrymen, 
be you well assured, that the last beatings of that heart 
will be, love for the people, for the happiness and the re- 
nown, of England; and hatred of their corrupt, hypocriti- 
cal, dastardly, and merciless foes. • • • 

* * The beautiful country through which I have lately tra- 
velled, bearing, upon every inch of it, such striking marks 
of the industry and skill of the people, never can be des- 
tined to be inhabited by slaves. To suppose such a thing 
possible would be at once to libel the nation and to blas-- 
pheme against Providence. 

*'Wm. Cobbbtt." 

''Uverpooi tSih March, 1827." 

Wiiilst this farewell address was being read by his nu- 
merous friends and admirers in England, Mr. Cobbett 
was proceeding as a fugitive and a wanderer towards those 
shores which he had quitted a few years before with dis- 
gust and indignation. Now, however, his political opi- 
nions hnd underj^one a most important change,— he was no 
longer an admirer of extravagant monarchies and heartless 
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Uw )n»titations pf Amerwa with n 1m« prcQudioMl €^«, 
Mtd, baity m ki» Mtnm) temperameol wai, bp UHii tiidd«»|f 
revolved to take up bta future U>ode in that land whaae 
civU Md religioui liberty be qqw admirad with all tfao 
ardov of a Franklin or a Waehioffoii, He § ifhed iodaedt 
for tbe land be bad left, probably for ever, bat, wbeii ha 
tboQgbt of tbe wroogi tbat be bad endured, and of tbe 
per»ecatk>aa that bad for year* pait bauoted bun, his 
pfttriotMia gradually »ubaided» and be looked for- 
ward with aometbing of bope to dayf that abeold 
afford bim miere bappioeia in thateountry to whieh bewaa 
ilying for refuge. It is true that hia ttnderest feelingi 
were yet turned towarda tbe eoofortable home be had juat 
left, und bis mind waa ever fondly fixed upon bis wife and 
ebildreri, tbe partners in all bis griefs, with an aSection 
that neither time nor intenrening distance could elkoe 
flrom bis mind, yet, looking forward to happier days, be 
hoped soon to have them with hhn in whaterer placa be 
might fix upon for bis future residence. He was, however, 
too pradent to wish them with him till he should havo an 
(qiportnaity of providing for them lall those comforts 
whiofabe had always made it bis ehief pride to sharo with 
them. He knew that he should have many ditBeultice to 
contend against at first, and therefore wisely resolvodtfaat 
they abonld not follow him to Ameriea until he had made 
smooth the ragged path that was before him, and had pro- 
vided those eomferts in the land of the stranger wiueh 
tbey had known in the country of thehf home and bhlh. 
Besides, he himself still had a lingering deehre to retom at 
some future period or other to England->-*hc believed that 
the maliea of his enemies would not endure for ever, and 
he resolved, should an opportunity ever arrive, to retuni 
'aud wear out the remainder of his days in the Qlim« where 
he had first drawn the breath of life. 

This, to many persons who knew not Cobbett^s charac- 
ter thoroughly, ma^ appear an erroneous assertion on our 
part. They may imagine, that his mind was not suscep- 
tible of these tender emotions— that, in fact he was too 
much a citizen of the world to care anything about where 
he might be placed, so long as tbe locality answered bi» 
expectations and held out fair promise for the futore 
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Cobb6tt mtM not a man of this kind— his manners inigM 
appe&i* rongh and* somewhat luiconrteoaft to those who 
ktt^w him not most intimately--^ut it was his maDnerand 
tMt his di8posltk>n to be so. He had been brought up in 
the rongh school of adversi^ — had experienced more diffl- 
cnlty and trouble than usuaiW fails to the lot of mankind, 
--Hmd had felt in 'its fullest force the rod of vengeance 
ttmt had been so frequently applied by his merciless and 
unfeeling entemics. That his temper and feelifigs were of the 
bfest order we have numerous instances both in his domestic 
relations and those of the more active scenes ofhisUfe. 
But why need we urge the point? the fact is known to all 
who had the honour of his acquaintance, and in their hands 
we leate the task of conHrmintf our assertion. 

Having seen him embarked for America, we will now 
pause in the narrative and give a vivid picture of this man 
frofU his own writings. 

'*t wrote for f^me, says Mr. Cobbett in alter life, and 
was urged forward by ill-treatment, and by the desire to 
triumph over my enemies; but, after all, a very large 
I^rt of my neariy a hundred volumes may be fairly ascribed 
to the wife and children. 

I might have done tome^ing: but, perhaps* a ihoutaiuUk 
part of what 1 have done; not even a thousandth part; 
for the chances are, that t, being fond of a military life, 
should have ended my days ten or twenty years ago, in 
consequence of wounds, or fatigue^ or more likely in con* 
aeqnence of «ome haughty and insolent fool, wham nature 
iiad formed to black my shoes, and whom a system of cor- 
ruption had made my commander. Love came and rescued 
me from tiiis state o^ horrible slavei7; placed the whole 
of my time at my own disposal; made me as hee as air ; 
removed every restraint upon the o^^erations of the mind, 
natnrally disposed to communicate its thoughts to others | 
nnd gave me for my leisure hows, a companien, who, 
tliough deprived of all opporttmity of acquiring what it 
eatkdhamittg^ had so much good sense, so much useful 
knowledge, was so innocent, so just in all her ways, so 
pure in thought, word and deed, so disinterested, uo^g^a^ 
eroos, so devoted to me and her children, so itot irom all 
disguise, and withal so beautiful and so taikativt, and in a 
voice so sweet, so cheering, that 1 must, seeing the health 
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and the capacity which it had pleased Grod to give me, 
have been a criminal^ if I liad done much less thaa that 
which I have done ; and I liave always said, that, if my 
country feel any gratitude for my labours, that gratitude 
is due to her full as much as to me. 

" Care J What can have I known ! I liave been buffeted 
about by this powerful and vindictiye Government ; I 
have repeatedly liad the fruit of my labour snatched away 
from me by it ; but I had a partner tkiat never frowned, 
that was never melancholy, that never was subdued in 
spirit, that never abated a smile, on these occasions, that 
fortified me, and sustained me by her courageous example, 
and that was just as busy and zealous in taking care of tl|e 
remnant as she had been in taking care of the whole ; just 
as cheerful, and just as full of caresses, when brought down 
to a mean hired lodging, as when the mistress of a fine 
country house, with all its accompaniments ; and, whether 
from her words or looks, no one could gather that slie re- 
gretted the change. YHiat *' cares'^ have I had then ? What 
have I had worth the name of *' carei^ ? 

*'And, how is it nowl How is it when the Mtxty-fourtk 
year has come? And how should 1 have been wittmut this 
wife and these children? I might have amassed a tolerable 
heap of money ; but what wo^d that have done for me ? It 
might have (oa^ me plenty of profesHons of attachmmit ; 
plenty of persons impatient for my exit from the world ; 
but not one single grain of sorrow, for any anguish that 
might have attended my approaching end. To me, no 
being in this world appears so wretched as an Old Batehelor" 

Mr. Cobbetes habits of Living, — The reader may form a 
tolerable idea from the following account extracted from his 
own works, — " Wlio, what man, ever performed a greater 
Quantity of labour than I have performed ? What man ever 
did so much T Now, in a great measure, I owe my capability 
to perform this labour to my disregard of dainties. Being 
shut up two years in Newgate, with a fine on my head of 
a thousand pounds to the king, for having expressed my 
indignation at the flogging of Englishmen under a guard 
of German bayonets, I ate, during one year, one mutton 
chop eveiT day. Being once in town, with one son (then 
a little boyj and a clerk, while my family was in the 
country, I had during some weeks nothing but legs of mut- 
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ton; lirftt day, leg of mutton boiled or r(msted:4ecoBd« 
cf>tf ; third, hathed; then leg of mutton Med t and so on* 
"When 1 have been by myself, or nearly so, I have always 
proceeded thus : give directioDS for having coeiy day ik£ 
game tMng^ or alternately as above, and every day exactly 
at the same hour, so as to prevent the necessity of ai^ 
talk about the matter. I am certain that, upon an average 
I bave not, during my life, q)ent more than ihUrty-Jixts 
minutet a dap at uifle^ including all the meals of the day. 
1 like, and I take care to have, good and dean victuals : 
but, if wholesome and clean, that is enough. If I find it, 
by chance, too coarse for my appetite, I put the food aside, 
or let somebody do it, and leave the appetite to gather 
keenness. But the great security of all is, to tat HMe and 
to drink nothing that intoxicates. p 

Of the EducaU0H of his Children. — ^He^ivesadfscrlption 
which we should be glad to be followed by parents in 
general; these are his own words: — ** But, to do 
the things I did, you must love home yourself 4 to 
rear up children io this manner, yon must live with 
them; you must make tbem, too, feel by your con- 
duct, that you prefer this to any other mode of passing 
your time. All men cannot load this sort «f life, but 
many may : and all much more than many do. My oac«- 
natioi), to be sure, is chiefly carried on at home ; but I 
luid always enough to do, 1 never spent an idle week, or 
even day, in n\y whole life. Yet 1 found time to talk 
with them, to walk,orrideabout with them; and when 
Ibrced to go tram borne always took one or more with 
me. You must be good-tempered too with them; they 
must like your company better thaaa^y other perion'«j 
the^ must not wii^ you away, nor fear your coming 
back, nor look upon your departure as a holiday. When 
my business kept me away from the scribbling-table, a 
j>etition often came, that I would go and talk with the 
group, and the bearer generally was the youngest, being 
the most likely to sosceed. When I went from home, aU 
followed me to the outer gate, and looked after-me, till 
the carriage, or horse was out of sight. At the time ap- 
.pointed for my return, all were prepared to meet me; and 
if it were late at night, thcf sat up as long as they were 
able^o keep their eyes open. This kind of parents and 
n3 
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this constant pleasure at home, made them, not even think 
of seeking pleasure abroad; and. they, thus, were kept 
from various playmates and early corruption. 

**This is an age, too, to teach children to be trust-ttarlhy 
aud to be mercifid and humane. We lived in a garden of 
about two acres, partly kitchen-garden with walk, partly 
shrubbery and trees, and partly grass. There were the 
peaehes, as tempting as any that ever grew, and yet as 
safe from fingers as if no child were ever in the garden. 
It is not necessary to forbid. The blackbirds, the thruabes, 
the whitethroats, and even that very shy bird the gold- 
finch, had their nests and bred up their young ones, in 
great abiudance, all about this little spot, constantly the 
play place of six children ; and one of the latter had its 
nest, and brought up its young ones, in a raspberry bush, 
within two yards of a walk, and at the same time that we 
were gathering the ripe raspberries. We give dogs, and 
justly, great credit for sagacity and memory ; but the fol- 
lowing two most curious instances, which I should not 
venture to state, if there were not so many witness^ to 
the facts, in my neighbours at Botley, as well as in my 
own family, will show, that birds are not, in this respect, 
inferior to tiie canine race. AH country people know that 
the skylark is a very shy bird ; that its abode is the open 
fields : that it settles on the ground only ; that it seeks 
safety in the wideness of space; that it avoids endosures, 
and is never seen in gardens. A part of our ground was a 
grass-plat of about forty rods, or a quarter of an acre, 
which, one year, was left to be mowed for hay. A pair of 
larks, coming out of the fields into the middle of a pretty 
populous village, chose to make their nest in the middle 
of this little spot, and at not more than about thirty-five 
yards from one of the doors of the house, in which there 
were about twelve persons living, and six of those children 
who had constant access to all parts of the ground. There 
we saw the cock rising up and singing, then taking his torn 
upon the eggs ; and by-and-by, we observed him cease to 
sing, and saw them both conHantfy engaged in Mngtmg 
Jbod to the young ones. No nnintelligible Unt to the fathers 
and mothers of the human race, who might before marriage, 
have taken delight in music. But the time came for mow- 
ing the grass ! I waited a good many days for the brood to 
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get away; but, at last, I determiaed on the day; and if 
the larks were there still, to leave a patch of grass stand- 
ing round them In ordep.«ot to keep them in dread longer 
tlttu necessary, I brought three able mowers, who would 
cut the whole in about an hour; and as the plat was nearly 
circular, set them to mow round, be^innhig at the out- 
side. And now for sagacity indeed ! The moment the men 
began to whet their scythes, the two old larks began to 
flutter over the nest, and to make a great clamour. When 
the men began to mow^ they flew round and round, stoop- 
ing so low, when near the men, almost to touch their 
bodies, making a great clattering at the same time ; but 
before the men had got round with the second swarth, 
they flew to the nest, and away they went, yomig ones and 
all, across the river, at the foot of the ground, and settled 
io the long grass in my neighbour's orchard. 

** The other instance relates to a house-marten. It is 
well known that these birds build their nests under the 
eaves of inhabited houses, and sometimes under those of 
door porches ; but we had one that built its nest in the hovie, 
and upon the top of a common door-case, the door of 
which opened into a room out of the main passage into 
the house. Perceiving the marten bad begun to build its 
nest here, we kept the front-door open in the day time : 
but were obliged to fasten it at night. It went on, had 
eggs, young ones, and the young ones flew.' I used to 
openT the door in the morning early, and then the birds 
carried on their affairs till night. The next year the 
MABTBN came again, and had another brood iu the tame place* 
It found its old nest; and having repaired it, and put it in 
order, went on again in the former way; and it would, I 
dare say have continued to come to the end of its life, if 
we bad remained there so long, notwithstanding there wer^ 
six healthy children m the house, making just as much 
noise as they pleased. 

**Now what sagacUy in these birds to discover that those 
were places of safety ! And how happy must it have made 
us, the parents, to be sure that our children had thus deeply 
Imbibed habits the contrary of cruelty ! For be it engraved 
on your heart, young man, that whatever appearances may 
say to the contrary, cnteUy is always attended with cow- 
ardicCf and also witiipeffidy^ when that is called for by the 
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}AfttMatKnb» 6f th« (sa^ ; tend, tbott hcSMudi acts of tsra^fy 
t6 6ther creatures, iirill, nine times ont of ten, prodaee, 
when the the potrer is possessed, cnieltf to l^uman beiogs. 
llie fll-usage of horses^ and particnlarly «*«, is a grave 
kndjost cbarj^e against this nation. No other nation on 
earth is ^iity of it to the same extent. Not only lay 6fo»#, 
btit privation, are we cruel towards useful docile and pa- 
tient creatures ; and especially towards the last, wbidh & 
the mo^t docile and laborious of the two, while the food 
^at satisfies it, is of the coasest and least costly kind, and 
In quantity SO small! In the habitual ill- treatment of th£s 
4ktaimal, Which, in addition to all its labour, has the milk 
taken from its young ones to administer a remedy tot our 
ailments, there is something that bespeaks ingratHuie 
bardly to be described. In a REGistER that I wrote from 
Long Island, I said, that amongst all things of which X bad 
been bereft, I regretted no one so much as a very diminu- 
tive mare, on which my children had all, in succession, 
learned to ride. She was become useless for them, and, 
indeed, for any other purpose ; but the recollection of her 
Was so entwined with so many past circumstances, which 
at that distance, my mind coiijured up, that I really was 
very uneasy, lest she should fall Into cruel hands. By 
Ifood luck, she was, after a while, turned out on the 
wide world to shift for herself; and when we. got back, 
and had a place for her to tmnd in, from her native forest 
we brought her to Kensington, and she is now at Bam- 
l&m, about twenty-six years old, and I dare say, as fat as 
a mole. Now, not only have I no moral r^lU (consideriii^ 
any ability to pay for keep) to deprive her of life; but it 
would hQHnjutt KoAun^aleful, in me, to withhold from h^ 
sufficient food and lodging to make life as pleaaaat as 
possible while that life lasts. 

"In meanwhile the book-learning crept on of its own ac- 
cord, by imperceptible degrees. Children naturally want 
lo be Uke their parents, and to do tthat do they: the boys 
following their father, and the girls their mother; and as 
I was always wrking or reading, mine naturally desired to 
do something in the same way. But, at the same time, 
they heard no talk from fools or drinkers: saw me with no 
idle, gabbling, empty companions; saw no vain and affeoted 
coxcombs, and no tawdry and extravagant women ; saw no 
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nasty gormandizing; and beard no gabble about jiiay-houset 
and romances and the other nonsense that fits boys to be 
lobBy-loungers and girls to be the ruin of industrious, and 
frugal young men. 

'* We wanted no stimulants of this sort to ke^ our spirits 
up z. our various pleasing pursuits were quite sufficient for 
that ; and the 'book'Jearmng came among the rest of the 
pleasures, to which it was, in some sort, necessary. I re- 
member that, one year, I raised a prodigious crop of fine 
tnelons^ underhand-glasses ; and I learned how to do it from 
a gardening look; or, at least, that book . was necessary 
to remind me of the details. Having passed part of an 
evening in talking to the boys about getting this crop, 
"Come," said I, ** now, let us read the hook*^^ Then the 
book came forth,' and to work we went, following very 
strictly the precepts qf the book. 1 read the 'thing but 
once, but the eldest boy rea4 it, perhaps, twenty times 
over ; and explained all about the matter to the others. 
Why here was a motive ! Then he had to tell the garden 
labourer tthal to do to the melons. Now, I will engage, 
that more was really learned by this single /e#«Oft, than would 
have been learned by spending, at this son's age, a year 
at scoool : and he happy and delighted all the while. When 
any dispute arose among them about hunting or shooting, 
or any other of their pursuits, they, by degrees, found out 
the way of settling it by reference to some book ; and when 
any difficulty occurred, as to the meaning, they referred to 
me, who, if at home, dhoays instantly attended to them^ in 
these matters. 

"They began writing by taking .words out of printed 
books: finding out which letter was which, by asking me, 
or askmg those who knew the letters one from another ; 
and by imitating bits of my writing it is surprising bow soon 
they oegan to write a hand like mine, very small, very 
faint-stroked, and nearly plain as print. The first use 
that any of them made of the pen, was to write to me, 
though in the same house with them. They bpgan doing 
this in mere scratches, before they knew how to make any 
one letter; and as I was always folding up letters and di- 
recting them, so were they ; and they were sure to receive 
a prompt answer, with most encouraging compliments. 
All the meddlings and teasing of friends, and, what was 
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about sending them to tcfiool, t withstood without th6 
slightest elTects on my resolution. As to friends, pMfer- 
ring my own judgement to theirs, I did not 6are mUdI; but 
an expression of anxiety, implying a doubt of the soundness 
of my judgment, coming, perhaps, twenty times a day from 
her whose care they were as well as mine, was not a matter 
to smile at, and very great trouble it ^ id give me. My 
. answer at last was, as to the boys, I want them to be Uke 
meg and as to the girls, in whose bands can they be So safe 
as in yours $ Therefore my resolution is taken, go to tchool 
ihey thaU not:' 

After reading^ the precedbff extracts from his own 
writings, who will be round bold enough to assert tiiat 
Clobbetts feelii^s were not of the hignest and most re- 
fined order ? W^o will say that he was not a ^ood bua- 
bandy a good fiither, and a most excellent citizen ?— 
Why his whole writings abound with instances thai 
would proye his excellence to the satisfaction of all pa:- 
tfcms, except has most violent political enemies who most 
luicharltably endeavour to cry him down, \)j propa- 
gating ttie basest calumnies that ever were invented 
against anj man. And why do they this ?— marrj, 
because he differed with them on all those subjects in which 
they are mostly bigoted — ^bccause he took a liberal view 
of the rights and privileges of mankind, and because 
he had the temerity to expose the evil doings of disho- 
nest men, when no oth^r writer could ' be found bold 
enough to execute the task. But he lived to see his 
own reward— part of the evil fabric that had be^i raised 
by bad ministers fell before him,'and each day that be lived 
he could easily foresee the quickly approaching downfall 
of the whole system against which he nad worked se loqg 
and patiently. 

As to another charge, — ^the imputation of Mr. Cobbett 
having been influenced throughout his life by selfish and 
Aiercenaiy motives, is almost too vague to be gra|)pled 
with, but we may ask, if such had l^n his governing 
feelings-i*if sordid gain had been his object, or courtly 
applause and honour his ambition, is it credible that 
he would have failed to secure them? His political 
hostility was as dangerous as his advocttcy was U36ful. 
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Hm« o«ttld i^rd tq despise bis attaeka. aadBOM 
vara to aborl^sigbted a« ta undervalue his farvieea. 
"Wa have alraady spoken of (he tastimony borne lu Iba 
vaiua of bia writings by Mr. Windham* Irom bia plaoa 
in the Houaa of Commons t and is it too much to persuqia 
ibat if a aingle article from bis pea waa deeaaad to be 
vortb ^ a statue of gold," be might have sold bia pen 
in perpeiuo foera nrofuiion of riohfl« f Surelv* those who 
eatimated so highly the literary seryicea or Burice as to 
eunfbr upon him and bia de^cettdants an annual pension, 
ivould gladly have purchased the powerful support of 
Wch a writer as Cobbett»«-Mr. Cobbett always avermd 
that lie sought nothing for himself^that he would aooept 
Qothing fbrnimselft and the unceasing toil to whieb be 
was eompelled to submit, throug^b a long course of yeara, 
tie aupiport his family and maintain a decent independenoe 
demonstrably frees bfim from the imputation of ever 
having taken a bribe. 

In bis earlv eduoation, and in the eircumatanees of his 
ftfterJife, will be found enough to explain the temper, 
•a they explain the direction of bis political course* 
There is undoubtedly, a discipline which strengthena 
the genius, while it polishes the manners, but this is 
tlie reasoning discipline ; it is the regimen which, Aroaa 
cbildbood, teaobea to control our pasiions and dispe- 
aftiena— not under the influence of fear, but from a senpe 
of what is virtuous and becoming. Men trained In tbia 
diseipUne acquire an art of self-government, which 
qualifies them to exercise any power which they may 
oossess over others, with a gentleness, and consideration 
for human weakness, which no teacher but the eaiiy 
liberalized seli-love can impart. There is, however, a 
discipline of another kind, which often breaks, though 
not always, intellectual power, but which is sure to unfit 
him who has been subject to it for the exercise of power; 
ibis i« the discipline of force. To this last discipline 
Mr. Cebbett was unfortunately subjected during that 
whole period in which the fornnation of character is com- 
pleted. There is no reasoning in the obedience of the 
rarm yard ; there is no reasoning in the discipline of the 
^rracka; and up to bis thirtieth year, Mr. Cubbett 
iufibfied one or other ef tliese forms of slavery. The 
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very satne cause which renders tUe harshly-reftred 
orphan a domestic tyrant— the foremast man or the late 
private, a harsh officer—- the military man of any class a 
functionary almost too severe for civil life-— the eman- 
cipated slave the cruellest of slave-drivers; this same 
cause would, naturally, give to the polemics of a pow- 
erful disputant, all the intolerant asperity with which 
Mr. Cobbett's writings have been cha^^ 

Having entered thus into the characterand habits of 
Mr. Cobbett, we will now take him to the end of his 
voyage and land him once more in Amerioa, after an 
absence from that country of about seventeen years. 

It was on the 5th of May 1817 that Mr. Cobbett 
landed at New York in the neifi^hbouxhood of which dty 
he had determined to settle himselC Here, however, 
he did not long remain in idleness, for, notwithstanding 
the fatigue he had lately undergone, he went over on 
the following day, where meeting with a &rm that ex- 
actly answered his views, he immediately engaged it 
and, within a short time aiterwards was once more com- 
fortably settled in that business of life which seems so 
happily to have accorded with his nature and disposition. 
At this period his life seems to have been devoted to 
his agricultural pursuits; he appears almosl to have 
dropped the character of politician, though now and then 
throughout hisJoumal, which he kept,andafterward8 pub- 
lished, we find occasional remarks on by-gone and pass- 
ing event. As this Journal contains much curious in- 
formation as to his habits ^t this period, we 'will glean 
from it some of the passages that will best serve to con- 
tinue our narative of this extraordinary man. The.first 
paragraph we shall take bears the date of 

July 10, 1817. Fine hot day. I worfc in the land 
morning and evening, and write in the day in a north 
room. The dress is now become a very convenient, or, 
rather, a very little inconvenient, affair. Shoes, trou- 
sers, shirt and hat. No plague of dressing and un- 
dressing. 

July 21. Fine hot day; but heavy rain at night 

Flies a few. Not more than in England. My son Joiin, 
who has just returned from Pennsylvania, says Uiey 
are as great a torment there as ever. At a friend's bouse, 
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(a fiirm house) there, two quarts ofJHei were caught in 
one house iH(m&' window in one day ! 1 do not believe 
that there are two ouarts in all m^ premises. But then 
I cause all wash ana slops to be carried forty yards from 
the house, I suffer no peeiinffs or greens^ or any rubbish, 
to lie near the house. I suffer no fresh meat to remain 
more than one day fresh in the house. I proscribe all 
fish. i>o not suffer a dog to enter the house. Keep all 
pigs at a distance of sixty yards. And sweep all round 
about once every week at least. 

July 37. — Some friends from England here to day. 
We spent a pleasant day ! drank success to the debt, and 
destruction 'to the Boroughmongers, in gallons of milk 
and water. 

August Is— Very, very hot. I take off two shirts 
a day wringing wet. I have a clothes horse to hang 
them on to dry. Drink about twenty good tumblers of 
milk and water every day. No ailments. Head always 
clear. Go to bed by daylight very often. Just after 
the hens go to roost, and rise again with them. 

August 17 — Fine hot day. Very hot. I fight the 
Borough villains, strip})ed to my shirt, and with nothing 
on besides but shoes and trousers. "Never ill I no beao- 
aches ! no muddled brains. The mW: and water is a great 
cause of this. I live on salads, other garden vegetables, 
apple puddings and pies, butter, cheese, eggs and bacon. 
Kejolved to nave no more fresh meat till cooler weather 
comes. Those who have a mind to swallow, or be swal- 
lowed byjiies may eat fresh meat for me. 

October 7.-.-Beauttful day, sixty-one degrees in the 
shade* Have not put on a coat yet. Wear thin stock- 
ings or socks, waistcoat with sleeves, and neckcloth. 

January 10, 1818.-~I am now at New York, on my 
way to Pennsylvania. N. B. This journey into Penn- 
sylvania had, for its principal object, an appeal to the 
justice of the legislature of that State lor redress for 
great loss and injury sustained by me, nearly twenty 
years ago, in consequence of the tyranny of one M*Kean, 
who was then the Chief Justice of that State. The 
appeal has not yet been succe^ful ; but, as I confidently 
expect that it finally will, I' shall not, at present, say 
anything more on the subjectt 

o 
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January 15.-»The question .eagerly ^t tq m^ by MiTf 
one in Philadelphia is :— Don*t you tbiok tb^ city ^fa|/iy 
improved^" They seem to niA to ct^i^bund imgm*f^^ifi» 
with imptovement It always waj) » tine cUy,siQce I firpt 
knew it; and it*is very greatly au|{n99nted. Jt hini, I 
believe, nearly doubled its extent and iiumb«rof haMS<« 
since the ;^ear 1799. But, after being so Ipng fi iim» 
familinr wiib London, every oth^r plao^ apne^r^ little. 
After living within a few hundred yards of W^^ti^ijqfter 
Hall, and the Abbey Church, aixd the I^ridg^, an/d lookv 
ing from my own window into ^%. Jan>es*s Farjc, all 
Other buildings and spots appear Ai^ap and inf^gi)i%aji|. 
I went to day to^ see th^ houjie I ibrjaierl y uoeypifi^* 
How small! It is always thus: the words kugg and 
imall are carried abou( with us w pur ininds, apd we 
forget real dimensions. Thi^ idfa, ^uoh %» it w&^ r^ 
ceived, remains during our absence from tb^ ol^9^. 
When I returned to England in 1900, after wn abs^oe 
from the country parts of it, of sixteen yi^ars, ttie treei, 
the hedges^ even the parks and woods, seemed so 0mpVi 
It made me laugh to hear little guttars, that I «p.uld 
jump over, called rivers I The Thames was but t cr«^Ar. 
But, when, in about a month after my arrival in CondoA 
I went to Farnham, the plac^ of mj birth, what wm 
my surpri«el JBvery thing was become go pitifully 
snibll ! I had to cross in my post-chsise, the long apa 
dreary heath of Bagshot. Then, at Ui« end ofU'tifi 
mount a hill, called Hungry Hill; aii4 from that hiU I 
knew that I should look down into ihn beavta&l ^mi 
iertiitt vale of Farnham. My h^art fluttered with im- 
patience, mixed witbr a sort of feiar, to &«# all tbe aeaiBM 
of my childhood ; for I had learned before, tUa death ei 
my father and mother. There is a hiU> not iar irom the 
town, called Crooksbury Hill, which rises up out ol'a 
iiat, in the form of a cone, and is planked with Seoteli ir 
trees. Here 1 used to take the eggf) and young causa of 
crows and magpies. This hill was alamous olooct fa iba 
neighbourhood. , It served as the «i4parlative dfgra^ of 
height *" As high at Crooksbury HHh^* maaat with us tlie 
utmost degrea of height. Therefore the first iri^jact 
that my eyes sought was this hill. / c(mfd not heiii9$ psy 
eyes 9 Literally speaking, l, fpr a momeatf tfaoifght Iba 
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iiimoQs hill removed, and a little heap put in its stead [ 
for I had seen in New Brunswick, a single rock, or hill 
of solid ruck, ten times as big, and four or five times as 
high I The post boy, going down hill, add not a bad 
roady whisked me, in a few minutes to the Bush Ina 
from the garden of which I could see the prodigious 
sand hill, where I bad begun my gardening works. VV hat 
a nothing ! But now come rushing into my mind, all at 
Once, my prettv little garden, my uttle blue smock frock, 
my little nailed shoes, my pretty pigeons that I used to 
feed out of my hands, the last kind words and tears of 
my gentle and tender-hearted ^nd affectionate mother ! 
1 hastened back into the room. ' If I had looked a mo« 
ment longer, I should have dropped. When I came to 
reflect, what a change ! I looked down on my dress. 
What a change ! What scenes I had gone through ! 
Bow altered my state ! I had dined the day before at a 
Secretary of State's, in company with Mr, Pitt, and had 
been waited upon by men in gaudy liveries ; I had had 
nobodv to assist me in the world. No teachers of any sort. 
Noboay to shelter me from the consequence of bad, and 
no one to counsel me to good behaviour. I felt proud. 
The distinctions of rank, birth and wealth, all became 
nothing in my eyes; and from that moment (less than 
a month after my arrival in England; I resolved never 
to bend before them. 

January 29.— Mjr business in Pennsylvania is with 
tfie legislature. It is sitting at Harrisburgh. Set off to- 
day by stage. Piiie country, fine barns, fine farms. 
Oot to Lancaster, the largest inland town in the Uui- 
t^ States. 

January !{5.— Harrisburgh is a new towuj close on the 
left bank of the river Susquehannah. 

January 97 — Tired to death of the tavern at Harris- 
burgh, though a very good one. The cloth spread three 
times a day. Here we meet together : senators, judges, 
lawyers, tradesmen, farmers, and all. I am w'ear^ or 
the everlasting loads of meat. Weary of bein^ idle. 
How few such daTS have I spent in my whole Jife ! 

January 28.— My business not coming on, I went to 
A Cauntrv tavern, hoping there to get a room to my- 
self in which to read my English papers, ami sit down 

o3 
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to writing. I am now tt McAllister's tsveni. Great 
enjoyment here. Sit and read and ^ write. M^ mind 
is again in England. Mrs. McAllister just' suits me. 
Does not pester me with questions- Does not cram me 
with meat. Lets me 'eat and drink what I like, and 
when I like, and gives mu^ of nice milk. I find her a 
very agreeable companion in Mr. McAllister the elder. 

February 4. — This day thirty -three years ago, I en- 
listed as a soldier ; I always keep the day in recoUectiou. 

February 12. — Not being able to bear tiie idea of danc- 
ing atiendance^ came to Lancaster, in order to see more 
of this pretty town. A very fair taveni, room to myself, 
excellent at^ommodations; the eating still more over- ' 
doite than at Harrisburg; never saw such a profusion. 
I have made a bargain with the landlord, he is to give me 
a dish of Chocolate a day, instead of dinner, « 

February 16. — ^Lancaster is a pretty place, no Ji/te 
buildings, but no meauoncs; .nothing tplendidand nothing 
leggarly. The people of this town seem to have had the 
prayer of Hagar granted them; "Give me, O Lord, 
tie\t\\tr poverty uor richest Here are none of those poor, 
wretched habitations, which sicken the sight at the out- 
skirts of cities and town in England ; those abodes of 
the poor creatures who have been reduced to beggary by 
the cruel extortions of the rich and powerful. And this 
remark applies to ail the towns of America that I have 
ever seen. This is a fine part of America ; big bams and 
modest dwelling houses. Bams ot stone a hundred feet long, 
and forty wide, with two floors, and raised roads to go 
into them, so that the waggons go into the Jii it Jhor up- 
iiairs. Below arc stables, stalls, pens, and all sorts of 
conveniences. Up-stairs are rooms for tlireshed com and 
grain; for tackle, for meal, for all sorts of things. In the 
front (south) of the barn is the cattle yard. There are 
very fine buildings, and then all about them looks so com- 
fortable, gives such manifest prooils of ease, plenty and 
happiness. * 

Febroary 17. — Went back to Harrisburgh. 

February 19. — Quitted Harrisburgh, very miicb dis- 
pleased ; but, on this subject, I shall, if possible, keep 
silence, till next year, and until the people of Pennsyl- 
vania have had time to reflect; to clearly understand my 
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»flSur, aQfll vhen they do undertUind if, I am not at all 
afraid of receiving justice at their bauds, whether lam 
pleieot or absent. Slept at Loocaster. 

February ^O.-^Hard frost. Arrived at Philadelphia 
alpfiff with my friend Hulroe , they are roatiing an Ox on 
the Delaware^ The fooleries of Englaod are copied here, 
and every where in this country, with wonderful avidity; 
and I wish I could say, that some of the vices of our 
" high^ orders" as they havQ the impudence to call them- 
selves, were not also imitated ; however, I look princi 
pally at the mass of farmers ; the sensible and happy 
farmers of America. 

^arch I. — Dined with my old friend Seveme, an ho- 
nest Norfolk man, who used to carry his milk about the 
streets, when I first knew him, but who is now a man of 
considerable property, and like a wise man, lives in the 
same modest bouse where he formerly lived. Excellent 
roast beef and plum pudding. At his house 1 found 
an Englishman, and from Botley too ! I had been told 
of such a man being in Philadelphia, and that the man said, 
that he had heard of me, ^^fteard of such a gentienuntt hut 
did not know tnuch of him. This was odd I I was desirous 
seeing this man. Mr. Severne got him to his house. His 
name is Vere. I knew him the moment 1 saw him ; and 1 
wondered why it was that he knew $o Httie of me, I found 
that he wanted work, and that he had been assisted by 
fome society in Philadelphia. He said he was ktme^ and 
be might be a little, perhaps. / Offered him work at once. 
No ] fie wanted to have the core of a farm ! '* Go," said 
I, **for phame, and ask some farmers for work. You 
wiU find it immediately, and with good wages. What 
•hould the people in this country see in your face to induce 
tbem to keep you in idleness. They did not send for 
you. You aro a young man, and you come irom a country 
of able labourers. You may be rich if you will work. 
This gentleman who is now .about to cram you with 
roost beef and plum pudding came to this city nearly as 
poor as yon are ; and, I first came to this country in no ' 
better plight. Work and I wish you well ; be idle and 
you ought to starve." He told me then that he was a 
hoop-maker; and, yet, observe, he wanted to have the 
care of a farm. 

o8 
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March ll.~l am now at Trenton, iu New Jersey, 
waiting for something to carry me on towards New York. 
Yesterday Mr. Townscnd sent me on, under an escort of 
Quakers, to Mr. Anthony Taylor's, itere my escort left 
me ; but luckily, Mr. Newbold, who lives about ten miles 
nearer Trenton than Mr. Taylor does, brought me on to 
his lioiise. But my vehicle is come, and now I bid adieu 
to Trenten, which I should have liked better, if I had not 
seen so many young fellows lounging about the streets, 
and leaning against door-ixMts, Mrith quids of tobacco in | 
their mouths, or segars stuck between their lips, and with 
dirty iiands and faces. Mr. Birkbeck's complaint, on this 
^core, is perfectly just. 

Bruunvick, New Jersey. — Here I am after a ride of about 
thirty miles since two o'clock, in what is allied a Jersey- 
wagg^on, through such mud as I never saw before.- Up to 
the stock of the wheel ; and yet a pair of very little horses 
have dragged us thi'ougb it in the space of Jive hours. The 
best horses and driver, and the worst roi|ds I ever set my 
eyes on. This part of Jersey is a sad spectacle after leaving 
the brightest of ^ all the bright parts of Fennsjlvania. 
My driver, who U a tavern keeper himself^ would have 
been a very* pleasant companion, if be had liot dnuik lo 
much sfiirits on the road. This is the ipeat misfortune 
of America! As we were going up a hill very slowly, I 
could perceive him lookmg very hard at my cheek for 
some time. At last, he said : ** I am wondering, air, 
to see you look so fresh and so young, considering what 
you have gone through in the world/* Though I can- 
not ima^ne how he had learnt who 1 was. ^* I'll tell 
you,*' said I, " bow I have contrived thething^— I rise 
early, go to bed early, eat sparingly, never dnnk^ any- 
thing stronger than small beer, shave once a day, and 
wash my hands and face three times a day at the very 
least." He said that was too much to think of doing. 

March 18. — A fine open day, came to New York by the 
steam boat. Over to this Island, (Long Island) by 
another, took a light waggon that whisked me home 
over roads as dry and as - smooth as gravel walks in an 
English bishop's garden in the month of July. Great con- 
ttast with the bottomless mud of New Jersey! 
Id this bttppy, easy manner Mr. Gohbett continued to 
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pass bis ever active life at his farm called Hyde Park, on 
Hampstead Plains, Long Island. At length however, 
misfortune once more pursued him ; on the 90th of May, 
1819, a fire broke out in his mansion house, and the whole 
building was burnt to the ground, thus rendering him 
houseless, and almost broken in spirits in a land far dis- 
tant from that of his birth, and to which his thoughts had 
ever been turned during this period of his self banishment, 
with the feelings of a child who has been forced from the 
parents whom he has reverenced and almost worshipped. 
To poor Cobbett this was a bitter trial, indeed ! — He had 
lived, in some degree, to triumph over the most invete- 
rate malice of liis enemies. — ^He had seen them quail at the 
thunder of his voice when he raised it to denounce bad 
men and their evil actions. — He liad, it is true, been made • 
to suffer heavily both in purse and person for the boldness 
of these attai^ks, yet still his courage forsook him not 
even in the hour of his deepest affliction. The present 
affliction, however, seems to have occasioned him more 
grief than had ever before fallen to his share. In a few 
liours he had seen his comfortable home reduced by the 
flames to a heap of ashes. The picture of happiness that had 
been lately presented to his view, had suddenly vanished.— 
His home was destroyed, and with it a great part of the 
farming stock, corn, bay, &c. were reduced to a heap of 
mouldering ashes. Cobbett looked around him, and his 
heart was chilled at the black scene of desolation that 
presented itself. America bad Igst the charm that once 
captivated him ; — his liome was gone, and his thoughts re- 
curring once more to England, he immediately began to 
entertain serious thoughts of returning to the land of his 
birth, wliich lie still ardently loved in spite of the fierce 
persecutions that had ever followed him there. 

'Informing this resolution a thousand lurking dangers 
that might there await bini, arose in his mind. He knew 
full well the powerful enemies he would have to cope 
with in this country, and the extent to which their vin- 
dictive feelings would probably lead them. But he also 
knew tliat since he had left England a very great change 
bad taken place. The Reformers had every where mm- 
tered in great numbers, and, confident in the justness of 
tbehr demands, had assumed an appearance of boldness 
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tiMt hud terrifled the members pf the government and 
IMre tbftn baif ensured their own ultimate succt :»3. Iq all 
Uie porthera proyiooes of England these iiatriots had eic- 
bibtted themselres in great strnngtb, and though the minis- 
lers bad succeeded in arresting and punishing some of 
the boldest among the advocates of Reform, it was now 
become apparent to all, — even to those who had been 
aiost ad vei^e to it — ^that the day was not far distant when 
seme measure must be introduced to satisfy the loud and 
incessant demands that were being made for a more just 
and equitable representation in Parliament. With this 
ebeerimr prospect before him, Cobbettat once resol- 
ved to retmn to Engl&nd, where he hoped his own pre- 
tence and iniuence might hasten a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished. 

In theeourse of his present short residence in America be 
bad conceived the idea that it might be possible to culti- 
vate and rear the locust tree, and the corn plant in this 
country. To effect this desirable object he was at any 
imte, to try his best and the success he met with is now 
bnowa to the whole of our readers. His introduction into 
this country of the corn-plant and the locust-tree, and the 
invention for plaiting and making articles of dothini^ of 
English grass, should, of themselves cause him to be re- 
member^ with gratitude as a benefactor of his cooa- 
tl7. While the wise men of England despise the advan- 
tages Mr. Cobbett alleges to be derivable from some of 
. these, the Americans, who are ** wiser in their generation,'* 
are making the most of them, especially of the locust-tree. 
But we must here let Mr. Cobbett speak. The following 
is so characteristic that our readers will not be displeased 
to see it reprinted from the Reg'uter of a week or two since : 
*' Curiov0, that while our snorting, groping, gjrasping, 
conceited, jack-ass like managers of Royal woods never 
have been able to perceive that it was their duty to pay 
attention to what I said about locust trees : curious, that 
while 1 have actually caused a million or more of these 
trtaa to be planted in England ; and in going through the 
Qountrysee beautiful plantations of them: curious, that 
whUe my book called the * 'Woodlands,'' would have 
iMugbt these nasty snorting creatures how to furnish %tm 
English navy with pins (or truunels as they are vulgarly 
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caUed) , long and long ago ; and a thousand times as good 
the best oak that.they can find : carious, that they while these 
nasty snorting things have been totally disregarding this 
very important matter, the Americans themselves sbpuld 
have their attention stirred up by my exertions in England ; 
as will appear by the following article, which I take iTrom 
a New England newspaper, and which I request my readers 
to peruse with attention. There requires, however, an ob- 
servation or two upon the subject. The reader will 
wonder at the necessity of encouraging people to plant - 
this tree in a country which he will think full of them. 
In the first place, it is a rare tree all along the sea coast 
of America ; and when you get as far south as Maryland, 
it will not grow near the sea at all. You. must go back 
prettv nearly a hundred miles before the trees grow freely 
and nnely ; and even there, they do not grow so finely as in 
England. The reader will see mention of a worm that is in- 
jurious to this tree. There is such a worm in America. 
It gets into the joints of the shoots, and they canker and 
die. There is no such worm in England; and, in every 
respect, the tree is finer here than in America. Yet our 
snorting Government, who understands * heddekashun.* 
So well, who has found the art (see Duke of Richmond's 
scale) of making an Englishman live upon fifteen ounces 
of mutton a week, we^hed before cooking, and including 
bone ; who understands how to lay out, in time of peace, 
tbhiy-eight thousand pounds a year in secret service 
money; who beats all the turnkeys upon earth, in its 
knowledge of ' prison discipline;' who well understands 
the art of making farmers and labourers drink at the ditch, 
instead of turning their own hops and barley into beer; 
and yet I say, in spite of these facts from America ; in 
spite of the proofs that this most essential timber of all 
might be supplied to our navy from our own public forests ; 
in spite of all this, this snorting Government, sleepy-eyed, 
and ever grasping at the same time, cannot take even the 
trifling precaution necessary to this great end! But in 
this, as in everything else of its acts and its manners, we 
see proofs of a downward march : we see proofs that it Is 
destined to come down. The miserable wretches who 
l,ave the management of its affairs are, in the first place, 
ciestitutc of all knowledge that can be of any use in the 



nutaioing 6t a l^tate. They have be(^a twenty ye&fs at 
peace ; and they now tremble at the bare thougot of war. 
Thej^ have expeoded, daring this peace, three hundred 
niltiods of pounds sterling on a navy and an army ; they 
have four hundred and fifty generals, and two hundred 
atid fi^ admirals, and yet they tremble at the thoughts 
6t war ; and tremble they well may ; for, unless there be a 
total change in the system of taxing the people and carry- 
ing on the Government in England, driven off the face of 
the ocean to a certainty they will bo, by the United 
States alone, if they dare to utter towarda that famoul 
Republic one of those insolent expressions with which it 
iras so long their fashion to treat the different nations of 
the world. So much in the way of preface to an article 
dn Locust l*rees ; but it was a good opportunity to exhibit 
their snorting manner of going on. Their conduct is thg 
Mme with regard to all other matters of real interest to 
the people ; and so it will be, until the end shall come. 

*^ Batrmft from ih0 * New Bnglani Paikdium Mi CtM" 
fmreiai Advertker' 9/ March tli 1835. 

'• • "PMtmvM 01* Locusv Tiibeb.— The Ma«aehiwefts 
Society lor Promoting Agriculture have awarded te Mi*. 
Wttliaitt Clarke, farmer, of thif town, a preiDiQvi of 
t#«iify dollars^ as an expression (of the eftimatlon in wliioh 
tfai^ hold Ms eixertioHS hi rearing a plantation of looiist 
tteet. The Committee states that the importance of this 
tree can hardly be oreif-rated, either for pmrpeses of tim- 
b«r &r fuel, and that it oombines rapid growth with groat 
^nrafa'iHty. Posts of this wood will ia^t half a century 
nnA more. The ravages of the borer (of a long timo hove 
laid WftflCo this tree , bnt the insect is Said to be fnst dis- 
Appearing. It is easily onlttvated, attains a snffleieot 
giwwth in ton or fifteen years, and brings a groat prloo far 
ibip timber* Home trees in tt^ vicinity have witMn a 
law years been sold at sums which would surprise thMe 
who nave oonsfdered them good for nothing but riiado.*' 

Quitting this subject, however, Mr. Cobbelt had no 
Sooner determined on retm^ingonee more to London^ tfaati 
iMr conceived the somewhat extravagant notion of dis- 
lnt<flPring the mortal remains of his old adversaff , Tom 
faifit, and oonireying them with him to England, for the 
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purpose of laying them in the land of his nativity. With 
Cobbett, first thoughts wered^eneraUyconclasive, and such 
wa^ tbt cf^fifi in tb^ pr«i^{; inptance ; the coffin containing 
tli^ bpae« oi Jho}U»» Pain« wa» ei^hu^yat^c^, ^J^ t|ie 
latter, aft^r haviivf hem carefully placed io a box, w£^ 
put 9» ]?i>ard thf ve^^l in whk^ he ba4 tal^en bw p«#§fV||» 
f49f tb« (bores from which be h^d been «^lf-exU^, 

It will pot b/e lE^^essary togiye any thing lij^e i^ dolled 
narrative of his voyage homewards ; suffice it to say tjif/^ b^ 
endjjxf^f) fi}), ^he irarious vicissitudes that belong to a sea life 
— storms, whirlwinds, contrary gales, &c. and that it was 
not tiji tbe^Qtb of Vovembj^r, 1810, Ibat b^ fptuMl bimfelf 
lyingafftbe town of Liverpool, from wbicbbebad em^rltfrf 
linder so mnch apprsb^iuion about two year» premiMly. 

. At BOOM as it was know« at Liverp/op] that Cobbrit WMS 
tkUMiRg the passengers of the Aou^riean v«|s«|« » yvMit- 
onmbarofbis frienclfi and political adberent9 b^tffp^dto 
tile sbore, in order to grti^t him on bif return oiw« moffi 
amongst (tbera. QP landing bo was raoeived l»y tbem wjtb 
all the fervour that men can express wben tb«y beb*l4 
once inor« a friend whom they haid deemed loit to tbeia 
for e¥er. Tfa« bones of Tom Paine, deposited in t\nw 
wooden box, wero lodged at the Custom Qouis, an^ wbaa 
Mr. Cobbett afterwards exibited them X9 ionia of bii 
friondf, bf observed fodingly t * * There, g^nilMQen, ani 
tbf rnoiial remains of immortal Thomas Paine. Tb« fe«dl 
was ^bovNi and tbeisoffin plate osbibited, but all tbafc oould 
be distingiiishrd of tlio inscription was ***-nTi«-Palne, IflflUiw 
Affed 74 years. In tho evening, acoompanied by Mr. £gef« 
ton llmitb, he visited several of his friesds, by whom bo 
wfis received with the greatest enthusiasm. 

As it was soon understood that his st^y in Ltvsrpool 
woiiid not exceed a very few days tha Reformers annouooei 
their intention of given Ijim a public welcome on hisretoni 
to Ei^land. To effeet their purpose and to ascertaio bit 
own opinion upon ttis subject, a letter, signed by some of 
tbenioet influtatial of tee party, was addressed to bin, 
requesting an answer as to bis aeqalesornce or rtfusal to 
mee<i them on the occasion. To this letter Mr. GobbeM 
retuaned an answer of some length, together with the UfH* 
lowing brief note 1--1 
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TO TUB PEOPLB OF LIVERPOOL. 

Liverpool, Nov. S4, 1819. 
On the day of my landing here, I promised my frieods 
who were anxious to see me, that 1 would give them an 
opportunity of doing it before my departure. In fulfilment 
of this promise, I intend to be at a public meeting, in 
Clayton Square, on Friday, the a6th instant, at twelve 
o^clock. 

(Signed) W. Gobbbtt. 

The morning appointed for the meeting proved ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable', yet, so great was the ardour of 
his friends and followers, that long before the appointed 
hour the ground was filled with a decse multitude. 
About half past twelve Mr. Cobbett entered the square, 
through Parlcer Street. He came iu an^open landau, 
accompanied by his son William, Mr. Smith, and one or 
two other friends. On arriving at the appointed place, he 
was received with reiterated and tremendous shouts, and 
it was not without considerable difficulty, that he at 
length made his way towards the south-west corner of the 
square, where it was his intention to address the assem- 
bled multitude. This he did in a speech of great force 
^ and eloquence, which he concluded by requesting that all 
who had assembled to do him so much honour on this happy 
oocasion/would return home peaceably and orderly, so 
that their enemies might be deprived of the opportunity 
of revenging themselves on those whom they hoped thus 
to have drawn into a snare from which there woidd be no 
retreat. 

In the evening, the dinner given to Mr. Cobbett in ho- 
nour of bis arrival in England, took place at the Castle 
Inn, Lord Street. The company who sat down to it ex- 
ceeded sixty. Mr. Thomas Smith was in the Chair. It 
was a truly Radical dinner — ^nothing but the radical be- 
verage, water being on the table. After the cloth had 
been removed and several toasts drank, Mr. Cobbett 
addressed himself to the company in a long and eloquent 
speech, of which the following is a brief outline: He 
first noticed the slanders which had been heaped upon 
him dnruig his absence from England, and which, he said, 
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w^re not only false, but atrocious and unmanly ; but he " 
had to thank the ffood sense of the country for having ren- 
dered them of no effect. I^e then proceeded to the sub- 
ject of Parliamentiiry Reform, upon the then corrupt state 
of the representative system; and upon the necessity, mo- 
tive, and extent of Reform, he descanted at some length. 
He then adverted to the subject of the bones of Thomas 
Paine, and entered into a long justification of his motives 
for disinterring and bringing them to England. He then 
proceeded to defend himself from the charge of inconsis- 
tency which had been brought against him, in having once 
abused the very man whpse bones he now intended to 
honour* This he did by urging the plea of immaturity of 
judgment and want of experience at the tin/e he attacked 
Paine, and because Paine was then supporting the enemies 
of his country. Conscious that he had done Paine an in- 
justice in his early days, he was willing on his return to 
America, to listen to a suggestion of Mr. Benbow^s, to 
bring his bones to England. His remains had been dis- 
honoured in America, though he was the founder of her in- 
dependence ; for he was the first man to propose the decla- 
ration against England, though the proposal was opposed 
by the celebrated Dr. Franklin. With respect to the-object 
of his bringing these bones to England, it was, (he said) 
to have them exhibited in London to as many persons as 
might choose to come and sec them. He intended to do 
every thing he could to raise a sufficient sum, in order that 
a colossal statue migjit be erected to Paine's- memory; 
and, if he lived he hoped to execute his purpose. Having 
concluded the festivities of the evening, Mr. Cobbett 
retired followed by a great number of his friends. 

On the 28th of November Mr. Cobbett left his kind 
friends at Liveipool, for the purpose of visiting a number 
of his acquaintances at Manchester. At Irlam, a place 
about ten miles from the last named town, he stopped for 
a short time to take some refreshment, and before he could 
again start on his journey, a messenger arrived from Man- 
chester with a letter from the Boroughreeve and Con- 
stables, urging upon him the impolicy of his entering a 
town which had recently been the scene of a dreadful con- 
flict between the Cavalry Yeomanry and the people who 
had assembled with Mr. Hunt for the purpose of petition* 

P 
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iBg fsr PftriiMMiitoiy Rafom. Tkt feltowiiig li iheM* 
t«r (o wbieh wt baye aUuded < 

*< Manchester, Nov. f 8th, IdlO. 
(( Sir>— hftvin; reaBon to believe that your introduction 
into the town of Manehester, on Monday, the 1^ instant, 
it intended to be public, and to be accompanied by an 
unusual procession and mnltitude of people, as well 
strangers as inhabitants, we, the undersigned, being Bo- 
roughreeres and constables of the towns of Manchester 
and Salford, beg to inform you that we consider such an 
assemblage of a great mass of the population of this dis^ 
trict, in the present situation of the country, is necessa- 
rily attended with considerable danger to the public peace. 
We do, therefore, caution you against making any public 
entry into the town of Manchester, and, if you persist in 
so doing, or if you adopt any other proceedings, whereby 
the public peace may be broken or endangered, we sbaU 
feel it our indespcnsable duty immediately to interfere. 
We are. Sir, your obedient Servants, 
Thomas Sharp* Boroughreeve i 

J* £. Scholes* BoroughreeFe 

Upon rooeiving this letter, Mr Cobbett immedtat^y rt* 
plifd to Mr. Boronghreeve and Constables in the following 
^ terms:— 

*'Jrlam, Nov. 20th, 1819. 
** GENTii«MKN.«-lf it had come from any other person 
in this world, the notification which 1 have just received 
from you would have surprised me. Coming from you, 
it excites no surprise, nor any sort of feeling towards you, 
which was not before entertained by every just maoi iA 
«very part of the world where your deeds and character 
have been lieard of. 

*' But, Qentlemen, is it really come to this, that a van 
upon retoruiog to his oountry, or upon moving from «M 
part of England to another, is to be stopped on bis way 
by ^farcftts of intf^rmor on the part of oOleeEt appelated 



-Manchester* 

Salfoid, 
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t0 ke^pthe peace) leit the eoneome of people wUeh hit 
fneri ^etence miij 6rfiV9 together^ ihould produce dAn|rer 
of a breach of the public peace ? Is it really come to thlt ? 
Is this the state of Enffland t Is this the law 9 Is this one 
tt the effects of that system which we are told is 
eo excellent that it requbes no reform? The laws of 
Sngland secure to us the right of loeo*motion ; that !s to 
say, the rifcht of moving our bodies from one place to 
another. Now if your notification be any thing more 
than a mere empty putting forth of words, it presumes 
that you have a right to prevent me from enjoying this 
liberty of loeo-fnotion. For you tell me you shall inter' 
fere if I persist in my intention of making a public entry 
into your town ; and alas ! we know too well what you 
mean by interference ! And what do you mean by public 
entry 7 What do you mean, I say, hy public entry ? How 
am I to make any other than a public entry, if I enter it 
at all ? Like other persons, my intention must have been 
to enter your town in a carriage, or on horseback or on 
foot. Are not these the ways in which all other persoQS 
enter? And have I not a right to enter as other persons 
do? Either, therefore, you mast mean to forbid me to 
enter at all, or you must mean that I shall move like the 
women of the Seraglio of the Dey of Algiers, shut up in 
a box, with large air-boles in it — or ride upon a horse, mv 
body ana head being covered with a species of tub. This 
is the state, is it, to which the system has brought once free 
and happy England? 

" To what a pitch must men ha\ e arrived, when they 
could sit down and look at one another in the face, while 
tbev wrote and signed a paper, such as that you sent me ! 
This paper was addressed to a man having no power and 
no inclination to disturb the puplic peace ; a man who, 
with the knowledge of the recent events dailv impressed 
upon his mind, has taken the precaution to beseech the 
people, not to mix up a reception of him with even an 
allusion to those events. It appears manifest that the 
public peace couid not have been endangered from my 
entrance into Manchester. But to see such multitudes of 
people assembled together to show their respect for met 
appeared to have been more than you could endure. We 
read accounts of the Prmce of Saxe Cobarg,the Marquis of 

p2 
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Anglesea, the Duke of Wellington, ^nd other ^ea< par- 
sonages moving here and there amidst public plaudits. 
Infinite pains, at any rate are taken to make us believe 
that this is the case. What right, therefore, have you to 
make any attempt, either directly or indirectly to prevent 
the people from bestowing their applause upon me in per- 
. son ? Is not ray right to move from place to place as perfect 
as that of any of the three men that I have just mentioned 7 
Aye, but then the iissemblages that they cause are so 
small ! 

'* Suppose I were at this moment living at an inn in 
.Manchester. It is pretty clear, f believe, that an assem- 
blage of persons would take place at any time that I chose 
to walk out to the spot where the dreadful scenes of the 
. 16th of August were exhibited. Wiiat, then, would yon. 
expel me your towns, or compel me to keep myself shut 
up in a room ? And if the people presumed to come to show 
me marks of their respect, would you visit them with your 
2iyrt\jlinUrference$ Gentlemen, we shall live to see the 
day, and that day I believe is not distant, when I shall 
be able to visit the excellent people of Manchester, and 
its neighbourhood, without you daring to step in between 
us with threats of interference. 

** Let me call on you to think a little on the figure'you 
now make in the world. Here am I, at ten miles from 
Manchester ; there are the people whom'you call an unusual 
muliitudef ready to receive me, and to bestow upon me all 
possible marks of respect ; and there are you, sending me 
threats of interference and preparing all sorts of means for 
making that interference effectual, in order to intercept a 
verbal expression of popular approbation, intended to be 
bestown upon a man destitute of every species of means of 
obtaining that approbation, other than the means naturally 
arising from his integrity and his talents, bis well known 
love for his country, and his well known zeal in her cause, 
during ttie whole coui'se of his life, under all circumstances, 
whether abroad or at home, whether in prosperity or ad- 
versity. 

" Thus the parties stand before tbc world. I disdain 
to. tell you what my intentions are ; wbothcr 1 intend to enter 
Manchester or not. I have made this comment upon your 
communication, in order that the nature of your conduct 
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nmf b«rtlie beittt liaderatood ,' and, evenlti doitf^ ttU, 
I hairecondeteendei! to bestow on you too great ht bonou^. 
^' With feelings !mcb as a real friend of the people, a real 
loYer of bilk conntry, and faithftil subject of tne King, most 
erer entartain towards men like you. I am, 

"William Cobbett.'* 

Having despatched this sevare reply to the worthy Borougb- 
reeves and iConstabios of Manchester and Salford^ Mr. 
Cobbett began to tbhik mor^ ealmjy upov tbeinbjecty and 
to place things in a truer light before his Own mind. He 
flow foresaw the greatest danger lurking behind him if be 
should unwittingly throw himself within the power of those 
who would gladly have proved themselves the instruments 
of his destruction. Millions of eves were anxiously fi»Ml 
upon his every movement, in orcfer to seise vpoQ theflrit 
opportunity of fixing him with some vamped np eharg^ «f 
sedition or treason, that would be sufficient to throw him 
entirely on the tender mercies of those who had hitherto rs^ 
garded him with a hatred the most profound. They only hoped 
for some such opportunity, and liad Cobbett been a man of 
less judgment or penetration, the natural warmth of his 
temper would undoubtedly have ledhim into tbeeommisriion 
of some act or other that would have been twisted siid 
tortured into a treasonable attempt against the life of o«r 
sovereign Kin^j, his crown and dignity. 

On first reoeivingthe above named jniII^s note or waning 
from the worthy officials of Manehester, the natural obsti* 
liacy of his disposition prevailed, and he deternrined^ let 

Se consequences to himself be what they might* to visit 
i friends at Manchester* and thus prove to his vile as* 
f ersers that he could, by his own influenoe, gather together 
ft large assemblage of persons-— restrain tbem from ads of 
violence, and eventually disperse each man to his home 
without the commission of even a single outrage. A little 
reflection* however, changed this hastily formed resolo* 
tion; — bis carriage was at the door* and stepping mto it* be 
^ired the driver to take a more circuitous route* and 
ifaus avoid Manchester and the evil consequence that might 
lave arisen had be ventured t0 carry his original des%a 
into execution. 

Ob arriving at Coventry he drove to the Craven Ams 
Hotel, intending to stay there that night. He then im- 
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mediately sent for a Mr. Lewis, who printed the Coventry 
Recorder, but being told he was in London, he sent for Mr. 
James Grant, at that time one of the principal leaders 
among the Radical Reformers, who shortly waited upon 
him, and the evening was passed together tnlking over 
the then threatening aspect of the political horizon. In the 
morning, after having partaken of his breakfast, per- 
ceiving that a large ooncow^e of persons had assembled 
round the house for the purpose of welcoming him upon 
his arrival among them, he threw up the window sash, and 
began addressing the coucourse, whom he promised to 
meet at the end of the town, when he would address them 
in a speech that should enlighten their understandings as 
to the dreadful state the country was in. He then closed 
the window, but scarcely had he done so, when the land- 
lord (a purse-proud Tory, of course) sent him the follow- 
ing insolent note.*— ^ 

"Sir — you have taken an unwarrantable liberty in 
addressing the populace from the windows of my house, 
and I hereby request your immediate departure from it. 
" To Mr. Cobbett.'* " Wm. WnrrLOCK." 

Immediately upon receiving this impertinent epistle, 
Mr. Gobbett sent for the landlord, and, askedhim if he 
had written it; he told him he had, and the sooner he 
quitted his house the better. To this gentlemanly re- 
quest, of com-se Mr. C. could offer no resistance— he at 
once ordered his chaise, and during the time it was getting 
ready, a large. placard was fastening to the window by 
the same officious personage, stating that the bones of 
CMeit and Tom Paine are ordered to quit this house, Gob- 
bett then mounted the bar of the chaise, and, with bis hat 
in his hand, was driven to the extremity of the city of 
Coventry, where he addressed an assemblage of persons, ^ 
who not having their skins and purses so well filled as had 
this insolent tavern keeper, were well pleased to hear the 
exposition he then favoiii-ed them with. 

On arriving in London Mr. Coboett was greeted by his 
numerous friends in a most enthusiastic manner. His 
return to England seemed to revive the hopes of the al- 
most despairing Reformers, and they now looked for- 
ward with a degree of hope they had never experienced 
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before, that tbe justice they had so long and ineffectually 
demanded of tbe ministers, was almost within their grasp. 
Jk dinner in honour of his arriyal was given to him at the 
Crown and Anchor, on Monday the 13Ui December 1819, 
at which all the leading men of his party were in atten- 
dance. The festival passed off happily enough, but the 
dose of' it was marked with a circumstance t^at proved 
the'bitter malignity of those who had ever sought to in- 
jure him. At the close of the meeting,- when he was just 
about to leave the Crown and Anchor, he was arrested by 
one of the Middlesex officers, for a debt contracted pre- 
vious to his departure from this country. He was, how- 
ever, subsequently bailed by Mr. Henry Hunt, and Mr. 
Thomas Dolby, the pub^sher of his Register. 

This incident serves to prove how constantly his ene- 
mies were at work to annoy, nay even to ruin him. It 
.was hoped that a gaol would now be his future doom, and 
that being thus, in some degree, separated from the other 
Reformers, he would become more pliant to the will of the 
government, and if not an advocate of their ui\just mea- 
sures, that he would at least cease to annoy them with 
bis perpetual abuse of their infamous policy. 

The situation of tfaie country at the commencement of 
the year 1820 was more tranquil than the violent popu- 
lar agitation of the preceding months would have given 
reason to expect. That agitation, though it had produced 
little actual mischief, had been in a high degree appalling. 
.Foreign nations regarded us as on the eve of a revolution; 
and even the wise and experienced among our own nation 
were not without apprehension with respect to the possible 
result. The tumult was now hushed; and, inacountnr 
like England, external tranquillity is a decisive proof, 
whatever discontent may exist, ofthe absence of any in- 
tension of breaking out into open violations of the law. 

This change must be ascribed, in part, to the rigorous 
measures pursued by government, and, in part, to the 
natural course of events. The manufacturing population 
had been deluded into a line of conduct inconsistent with 
civil order; all their passions had been excited; all their 
wildest prejudices and caprices had been flattered; and 
they had been taught that they might, by their violent 
proceedings, regulate the course of public events. They 
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kul fbfiowedy to a cM^in pofait tiioi« tHM Ini i 
ttieniBelTes m leaden. Of (bourse We <salMial Allwto to 
Mr* Cdbbett. because at the time be was not iH Sagtaod, 
and, if be bad we are very sore that be would use all th* 
interest he possessed to suppress those outrages to which 
We allude.. Thet found that thehr distreaft waa aot III aaf 
Way alleviated vy their disorderly eonduet. Work Wii 
not thereby more easily procured : Wsfes Were not hi g iw r; 
nor Was a greater quantity of the necessaries of 9Ut 
placed within their readh. Par from bettering Ifavir 
condition by their threats of inswrectfon, they felt their 
miseries aggrayated by the very alarm which their iiniibo^> 
dination had spread. From the state of high exnUatioii^ 
therefore, into which they had been brought, aad ib 
which they had been for somie time maintained, ^y 
naturally fell back into lisjilessness and languor: aat 
perhaps positively approving the pi^ical constftutfo», 
out contemplating it at least with senthnents approaolnta| 
to indifference, and occupied with their own distress, ami 
its immediate proximate caudes,more than with the dreamt 
of political speculation. 

The dogged firmness With which the government htA 
acted, contributed much to bring about this state of pas- 
sive obedience. With what hope could the tiolei^ 
disposed prosecute machinations whidi met wftb eowi- 
temuice from only the very lowest orders of the peo^«^ 
Whidi were regarded with abhorrence by ail the npfcr 
classes, and which the Whole power of the state was ar- 
tayed to resist ? The military force of the conntry toa 
been augmented With the declared and exclusive <^eOt 
of repressing every tendency to intestine disorder ; and toa 
displeasure of government had been strongly marked a ga i n st 
such as even with pure intentions had lent the weight of tMl* 
names and characters to meetings calculated to eneonraga 
tibe ill-disposed. Ministers, it must be candidly confessed, 
though they acted with extreme severity, acted At leaA 
an open, periiaps we may add, even a manly part. Thet 
showed plainly that they would tolerate neither a^owea 
dlsaflfection nor any thing that tended to inspire te di0« 
^affected with flattering hopes. 

As it was chiefly among the crowded population of the 
manufacturing districts, that the spirit of insuborditiatiott 
Hd manifested itself, it was 4 peculiarly fortunate cfr- 
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. oomstonce that, from the latter end of 1819, the commer- 
cial embarrassments of the country ceased to increase, or 
rather began to decline. In 1819 both our exports and 
imports had fallen considerably below their previous 
amount. Though this dijninution was no symptom of any 
permanent retardation of the progress 6f national opulence, 
since it might be accounted for sufficiently by temporary 
causes, and, in a great measure by the unusually large 
amount of the exports and imports of the immediately 
preceding year ; yet the stagnation that was thereby occa- 
sioned in eveiy branch of industry, brought severe priva- 
. tions upon the labouring classes, and these privations ren- 
. dered them the more disposed to lend a willing ear to the 
preachers of sedition. As the extraordinary amdunt . of the 
commercial ti*ansactions of 18 IS had, in a considerable de- 
gree, provided for the demands and slackened the opera- 
, tions of the commercial world in 1819; so the comparative 
stagnation of the latter period^ gave scope for a more 
active employment of capital in the year 1820. Other 
. more permanent causes co-operated with this casual cir- 
. cumstance in promoting the partial revival of our trade. 
, In consequence of recent alterations in the channels of com- 
merce, arising from the altered situation of the world, 
many merchants and manufacturers had, for some time, 
- found their old sources of gain altogether unproductive, 
and, as time and experience are always necessary for the 
discovery of new modes of employing capital profitably, 
few of them had been able to hit upon untried paths of 
lucrative industry. The alteration, too, which, since the 
termination of the war, had been gradually taking place 
. in the value of money, had necessarily been most ruinous 
In its operation upon all capitalists who were holders of 
commodities which fell in price. This circumstance may 
be regarded as having, in a great measure, ceased to ope- 
rate upon our manufacturers by the end of 1819. That 
year saw the crisis of our manufacturing and commercial 
embarrassments: the loss and destruction of commercial 
capita], occasioned by the altered circumstances of the 
world, had nearly finished its course, and the intercourse . 
of nations was beginning to take the direction most com- 
patible with the natura^advantages and legislative enact* 
ments of each particular count*y. 
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In oonHtquencA of the partial revlTftl of oomAief6ei Ottr 
naoufaotoring population found it more easy to obtain 
employment ttmn In tbe preceding years, and received a 
more liberal remnneration for tbelr labonr. At tbe same 
lime the price of grain sustained a considerable dirainntion. 
Tbe aTernge prices of wheat, which in 1819 bad been 
generally above 79«. per quarter, and often approached to 
io#. fioctnated during tbe first half of the year 1890, between 
60#. and 70s. per quarter, and, towards the end of that 
year to between 50s. and 00s. Animal food, and tbe other 
prodootions of agricultural industry participated in this 
foil. In the course of the last-named year, therefore, the 
tituation of the manufacturing labourer was doubly im- 
proTed ; be earned more, and tbe same amount of earnings 
gave biffl a greater command of the necessaries of life. 

Tbou^, therefore, it cannot be denied that distress did 
exist in the country at the beginning afld throughout tbe 
course of the year 1890, and though there was even reason 
to apprehend, that among one important class of tbe com- 
munity it would go on increasing, yet it was of a nature 
which by no means indicated any decay of general pros- 
perity. It arose from a change which the natural course 
-Ofevents was gradually bringing about in the distribution 
of wealth among us, and from circumstances which placed 
us in a more advantageous relation to the other nations of 
Europe than had for some time subsisted between us and 
tfaem. 

It will be perceived that we have pursued this subject to 
a rather greater length than perhaps the limits of this work 
•will allow, yet, as this was about the period when tbe 
Radical Reformers had attained so much strength and in- 
fluence in the country, we trust the reader will |mrdon the 
digression upon the consideration that it will at any rate 
•erve to give him a tolerable idea of tbe state of parties 
at that important period. 

From Mr. Cobbetfs return to England, November 1810 
to the end of 18S0, no event of anj great consequence 
occurred In the life of this extraordinary man. It is true 
that he had to sustain actions far slander, brought by two 
mirties, and to be tried at about tbe same time. But 
bobbett possessed too much nerve to be daunted by these 

''olent attacks made upon him, and preparing himself for 
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the MBiing eonteit, he determitied to defend them both la 
penon. The iint of them was tried in the Court of Rhi^f i 
Bench, December 6tb, ISlBO, on which occasion Mr. (qoW 
Lord) Brougham appeared in behalf of the plaintiff. The 
libel complained of was this: — upon the 10th of April, 
1S06, the defendant William Cobbett, wrote a letter to 
Mr. James Wrigbt, containing certain reflections upon the 
character of Mr. Henry Hunt. The letter so wtitten was 
read upon the public hustings by Mr. Cleary, (tbe plaintiff 
in this action) at the Westminster election in 1818. The 
defendant then, notwithstanding his having written the 
letter, published in bis Register of the 5th September 1816» 
a certain libel upon the plaintiff, intimating that thie letter 
which the plaintiff had read as his (Cobbett's) letter, had 
not been written by him ; but that it was in truth a forgery, 
and that the plaintiff had been concerned in forging it. 
There were other counts for general aspersion of tbe plain- 
tiff's character, and the damages were laid at S,000{. After 
an admirable speech from Mr. Brougham, Cobbett rose and 
commenced his defence, which he did in an address of mas- 
terly eloquence, and which we cannot help feeling some 
mortification at being obliged to omit. We will, however, 
give the concluding paragraphs as showing the admirable 
style tliat pervaded all the efforts of his mind. 

Mr. Cobbett at length proceeded to animadvert with 
great severity, on the characters of the witnesses brought 
against him, describing Messrs. Wright and Jackson, In 
particular, as men whom he had rescued from the depths of 
misery, and who now sought to wound, after having be- 
trayed, their generous and unsuspecting benefactor. He 
ridiculed the absurdity of setting up bis former praise of 
one of them as a counter-balance to that censure which his 
subsequent condhct had deserved. Who amongst them 
had not, in his experience of life, met with servants wha 
had disappointed his expectations 1 Othello praised lago 
at the commencement of the drama, but he exclaimed in 
the last act, " cursed, damned lago !*' and yet who pr»> 
tended to say that Shal^speare was wrong or that Othello 
wes inconsistent?— He (Mr. C.) had been reproached with 
▼ersatility ; all he could say was that he had endeavoured 
to ge from good to better, or, at least from bad to goods 
perbepi there were some at that bar whose versatUUy Wee 
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equally notorious, and consisted not in any regular progress, \ 
but in going backwards and forwards, and in perpetual 
shifting and changing. The plaintiff had been called a 
mild inoffensive fellow, but he (Mr. C.) would wish to guard 
the jury against mistaking feebleness for mildness. He 
trusted the jury would not consent to be made the instru- 
ments for plundering him and his family of the little which ' 
yet belonged to them, although he would work to the last 
before he would knuckle one moment to the authors of as 
black and treacherous a conspiracy as ever jlisgraced the 
human character. He looked to them (the jury) as to 
Englishmen, in whose hearts there yet survived a hatred 
of baseness and espionage, however some persons might re- 
joice in the latter. The evil genus of the learned counsel. 
(Brougham) could alone have led him into this cause, and 
he should sit down satisfied that an honest jury would not 
only do him justice, but by their verdict stamp with in- 
famy every man who should violate the sanctity, by 
betraying the confidence, of friendship. The Lord Chief 
Justice summed up, and the jury, after having retired 
three quarters of an hour, returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff — Damages 40s. 

Now this trial, terminating as it did with merely nomi- 
nal damages ftr the plaintiff, one would have thought . 
sufficient to quiet all the other yelping curs that were so 
constantly annoying Mr. Cobbett— But no, there was yet 
further interest secretly working behind to urge them for- 
• ward in their work of destruction, and the consequence 
WHS, that a few days afterwards, viz.: on the 1 1th of 
' December, the other trial came on in the same court, and 
against the self-same defendant, for a second charge of. 
libel, in which, in reality, the same parties were concerned 
who constituted the plaintiffs in the former action. The . 
' cause being called on, Mr. Cobbett rose and intimated to 
the court that he intended to withdraw his plea ofjus-^ 
tification. 

Mr. Chitty then opened the pleadings. The libels 
charged were threp in number, and consisted of certain 
paragraphs published in the Political Remitter of the 4th of 
January 1817, 9th March 1819, and 6th January 1820. 
These paragraphs severally charged the plaintiff, Mr.- 
Wright, with forgery and frand, and describing him as an. 
individnal to be held up to the horror and d«testatloa of 
-unkind. 
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Mr. Scarlett stated, that the plaintiff, Mr. Wright, was 
known to the world as the editor of the Parliamentary 
History, the Parliamentary Debates, and of other works 
of great learning and utility. Those works which had 
been originally introduced to the public under the shelter 
Mr. Cobbett's name having been conducted, in fact, en- 
tirely by the plaintiff. To introduce the defendant to the 
jury would scarcely be necessary. During many years no 
person had been more the object of public notice than 
William Cobbett. By his writings that individual had 
madebimself known inipvery part of the globe where the 
English language was known or spoken; and far was he 
(Mr. Scarlett) from wishing to insinuate against a man of 
undoubted talent more than bis duty to the plaintiff abso- 
lutely demanded. This he would say, that he possessed 
such talents for writing as during a long term of years bad 
been unparalleled in the history of the literature of the 
country. Need the learned gentleman remind the jury in 
how perilous a situation that individual was placed, who 
became the subject of attack by such a writer. 

In the course of a long connexion in their literary specu- 
lations, a bill trade, to the extent of sixty or seventy 
thousand pounds, had taken place between the plaintiff and 
defendant. 

Between the years 1806 and 1811 the accounts, as would 
commonly be fomid the case when accommodation paper 
WAS employed, became extremely intricate between M^. 
Wright and Mr. Cobbett, and, in short, they were in such 
a state, that to use the very forcible language employed 
by the defendant himself when an arrangement of the 
bHsiness was proposed, " they were in such a state that 
the devil himself could not unravel them.*' Things were 
in this situation when Mr. Cobbett was called upon to de- 
fend himself against the charge of libel, and upon that 
charge was convicted (1810). Upon that conviction the 
question arose as to what steps should be taiten to avert 
the impending calamity of judgment, and those measures 
conducted Mr. Scarlett to tlie first of the libels which be 
ha^ to state to the jury. Mr. Cobbett proposed to a 
gentleman who would presently be called as a witness, 
to make a bargain for him with government that he should 
not be caUed up for judgement, and, upon that condition 
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k0 wqM give l# bit Register. The ntsocnimtt HA not 
swNMd* Tb9 dispuled ftoeomits were arranged h^ tba 
amu^ oi Mr. WiUUm Cooke. Mr. CohbeU claimed abool 
Jli,000, and reeeived aboat M^QOO^ aod theeffeet ol 
tU» ^ortailqieiit of hi» elaim va» an inT^erate boitUitj 
eosceived against Mr» Wrigbt. The panage wfaksh led to 
Uie tot libel ebarged, wa» oootaiaed in an article entitted 
'* A New Years Gift to OH OeorfeBose," aad afifieafed 
at l»ll9Vi » ** Walter sajs I made a prtipositioD to Gefveni* 
mcnt to tbia e^feet-^^iiat if proceedings were dropped 
afaiott ioe» I would sever publiat^notbttrRegiiter or ai^ 
otbar tbiiig. If I did 90, no one oould ooodeno me^ aad 
tbcre£oro I might allow the charge of Walter to be trua ; 
iHit the charge is absolutely false, for no aueh propeattion 
vaa over made Arom me> or by my authority.^' And 
Mr. Gobbett then went oq to tell a ^tory of his haTiag 
eortaioly gone down to Botley with such an idea, worked 
lafon by the tears and entreaties of his fiimily ; but that he 
had withdrawn this propositioQ on subsequent refleotion. Un- 
fortunately, howeyer, (continned Mr. Scarlett) Mr .Gobbett 
had transmitted to Mr. Wright the (arewell number of bis 
Regiftm', which would have been the concluding number^ if 
hie pmpoaitioB to government had been carriixl into effeet. 
Now the first of the libels in question arose out of « soa- 
ploion that it was by Mr. Wright that the fact had been 
eommunicated to the Timsa; and in expressbg his OfNjaimi 
that fBch had been the course of communication, tlaa Do- 
ftndant spoke of Mr. Wright as ** a wretch unequalled in 
tho annals of infamy, and whom he would hold up to the 
boiTar of mankind.*' 

Mr. Scarlett then proceeded to advert to the seeonci libel 
npoB tlie record, which originated out of the ooadnot of 
Mr. deary in reading at the Westminster election of 1819, 
Mr.Gobbett's letter of 1808, in which be spoke of Mr. Hunt 
with feelings very different from those which he subse- 
qnently expressed towards that gentleman. Mr. Gobbett 
in his plea upon the present record, had pledged bimself 
to prove those assertions to be true. The paragraph in 
which he described the big drop of sweat— Mr. Scsarlett 
would read the paragraph :•— 

** You, my dear su*, know the history of tliis IVrii^t; 
yoa know all his tricks, all his attempts. The piablic do 
not, and I will not now trouble the public with a detail 
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«hi^, if put in a saltubl^ Ibnu, wduld ttakenromaittBe 
1m the words of truth, far Bnrpassftig nnjihing tbat eter iru 
imagined of moral tnrpitade. I Mrfi! execate this task one 
day or other. If the caitif should |)ist fWrtIk atiytMo^ hgr 
way of palliation in the mean time, there is Mr. Watker, 
tiiere is Mr. Matip-are, there is mj attomer, there is Mr. 
Swann, there is Sir t'rancis Bnrdett himself ; there H ny 
SOD John, who, though he was then a child, wSil never 
forget ttie big ronnd dro])8 of sweat that in a coM winter's 
day rolled down the caitiflTs foreliead when he was detected 
in Aibricatiag accounti ; and when I took Johnny by the 
hand <wiio had begun whimpering for poor Wright) and 
said, ^ Look at that man my dear! These drops of sweat 
aro the ef^t of detected viliany ! Think of (teit my dear 
ebiki, and you wni always be an honest man!** Mr. I^ter 
Walker and Mr. flwann were present at this scene, which 
took place Hit my room in Newgate in 1811. 

TheOoiitents of this paragraph Mr. Cobbett undertook 
to £roTe Hke truth of. 

The p«iblieat$on by the defendant was prored by a nutt- 
dOi Oi witnesses. 

The Itbeb in ijuestion wer^ then put in add read, and 
and the case for the prosecution being Ifins concluded. 

Mr. Cebbett entered upon his defence, fle began by 
OlMeiVing that tlie proterb forfndding the cobbler to go 
beyond his last, might be extremely applicable, as well as 
xesMi to lawyers. If Mr. Scarlett had not ^one beyond 
Ids brief, a great deal of time would ha-re been saved to 
the jury. Mr, Cobbett then remarked upon the evidence 
wbieh had been adduced by the plaintiff, and intimated 
to the jury the ground npon whid) he proposed to rest his 
defence, tmt ground was simply this:— -that it Was his son 
ton William, and not himself who had been tbc pub- 
litlker of the libels m question, and l^at a considerable 
^portion of tlie matter complained of hi the Register of the 
rai of Matth, 1819 had been written by hh tons WHliam 
filid Jeftm. 

Williani Clemetft and Charles Preirtwu proved, that 
William Cobbett the younger, was the publisher of t!l& 
Register. 

William Cobbett, juu. was next called. The wita«(B 
B^Muitr, that the property Of the paper waft made over by 

Q 2 
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bis father to him, and that his father received fiiom him 
a salary as editor. That salary varied from time to time 
from S6 or 40 guineas a week to £SSO per month. Wit- 
ness was ftonajldle proprietor of the paper. He freqaently 
made alterations in the matter transmitted by tiis father, 
and made most material alterations iu that part of the 
Register of the Otb of March, 1819, which aUuded to the 
plaintiff. 

Mr. John Gobbett, another of the defendant's sons, de- 
posed principally to some alterations by him, and by his 
brother, in the article of the dth of March 1819 which re- 
garded Mr. Wright, the plaintiff. The alterations were 
made, because the article was not sufficiently bitter. 

Mr. Scarlett, in rq>ly, contended that the whole course 
of Mr. Cobbett*s defence had been an aggravation of the 
injury which he had done to the plaintiff. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in summing up, held that 
Mr. Gobbett, either as the bona Jide proprietor, or as the 
editor of the Political Register, would be liable for its 
contents. The jury retired, and after a short consultation 
fomid a verdict for the plaintiff— Damages 1,00(K. costs 40«. 

The trial occupied the Court from half-past nine in the 
morning till a qukrter past ten at night. 

Thus was Mr. Gobbett once more condemned to pny a 
heavy fine for speaking that which as an honest mao» be was 
obliged, in justice to himself to do. How the case exactly 
stood between the parties we of course eannot take upon 
ourselves to explain, but this we know, and so does every 
one else, that has ever had any thing to do with law, that 
whenever such cases came before a jury the utmost ex- 
aggeration is had recourse to by both parties. Mr, Wright 
might probably feel himself aggrieved by certain ex- 
pressions in the libel, but on the other hand are we not to 
acquit Mr. Gobbett. on the ground that he had been com- 
pelled to endure much deprivation and lasting injury from 
the supposed^conduct of parties implicated in tlie transac- 
tion. For our own part we believe Mr. Wright to have 
been an honourable straight-forward man*— that is our im- 
pression — but bow the affair stood between him and Mr. 
Gobbett we, of course, cannot in any way explain to the 
reader. 

In thejear 1820, Mr Gobbett made his first attempt 
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tof(6tlttto Ptflitment^ and as the constitenCff of Coiren" 
tfy Beemed to be sufficiently Radical to afibrd him some 
hope in that quarter, it was determined to start there* 
Aecordingly, an active canvass was carried on in his behalf, 
and, in oraer to fiirther the object in view, he proposed a 
subscription for that purpose on a small work wnicn he in- 
tended <br gratuitous distribution. By this means he con- 
trived to raise about seventy pounds, and in addition to 
wldeh he exp^ded out of his own pocket, a further sum of 
upfWMds of one hundred pounds. The result, however, 
proved unfortunate, and he lost his election, so that he 
waa, in fiict, considerably out of pocket by a transaction, 
in which his enemies have endeavoured to make oat a 
eaee agttinst him of serdidness, and an attempt to draw 
mtmef out of the pockets of those who were willing to 
risk any- thing in the hope of bringing him into the 
House of Commons. But let us even suppose that the 
sum subscribed had been to a much lar^r amount, 
and thbt there had been no consideration given— which 
tiiere was,—- would not the reformers— had they snc- 
o«eded« haV0 reaped ah abundant advantage bv naving 
thus ]daced him in a sphere where his powerful mfluence 
and figantie intellect would have done so much in the 
cftuse whiclf was dearest to his heart ? Would he not 
have pleaded the wrongs of an oppressed i)eople with ten- 
Ibld advantage could be but have taken his stand among 
theae idio Were most interested in withhol^ng from a 
naUon that justice, which, once granted, would, they 
tr«i! knew, prove the utter destruction of the unjust 
power they had so teng usurped ? • And would not, we 
ask, the paltry sum advanced have been amply repaid, 
bad he thus attained, the object for which all men who 
really love their country, had most ancerelv at heart f 
The answer to this question is too evident to be doubted, 
and thus the charge of sordidness brought against 
Mr. Cobbett, is, we hope, set at rest for ever. 

In the year 182S, the agricultual disti^ss of this coun- 
try had diminished considerably, but the effects in the by- 
gone change in the circumstances of manv owners and 
eudtfvators of the soi> were still felt in a negree strong 
enough to give a plausible pretext for complamt. These 
ooixiI»aint8 were uttered most loudly In various county 
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meetiiigSy held immedutelj before, or shortly aftevw:>he 
meeting of parliament, at which the neoeaait^ of 4W- 
nishinij the taxes and of reforming the constitutilNi of 
the legislature was sometimes insinuated, and somettmes 
boldl J avowed. Among the counties which voted peti- 
tions were Norfolk, Somerset, York, Berics, Hereford, 
Biiddlesex and Surrey. In the meeting held at Norwich, 
on the 3rd of Januarr 1823, the Whigs, who had convened 
it and meant it to be a vehicle for their pwn opinions, 
were completely defeated by the unexpected appeanmce 
of Mr. Cobbett, on the stage ; who, after having e^iosed 
thefoUacyand incoherence of the resolutions prcjiosed 
bjr them, moved an address of his own, which was csnied 
triumphantly by the acclamations of the assembled thou- 
sands. This petition, after the usual complaints against 
sinecures, taxes, the church and the national debt, pnj^ 
an efficient reform of Parliament, in (nder that suoi Par- 
liament might adopt the measures neoMsar^ to effisei the 
following purposes:—-!. An appropricationof apmricf 
the pro^rty of the Church to the liquidation oithe debt. 
2. A reduction of the standing army, including staff, 
ba tracks, and colleges, to a scale of expenceaskiwMthat 
of the army before the last war. 3. A total abolition of 
all sinecures, pennons, grants and emoluments, not me- 
rited by public senrices : — 4. A sale (ff Uie Crown lands, 
and an application of the money towards the liqyidatinn 
of the debt:— 5. An equitable adjustment with regard 
to the public debt, and also with t&pxd to all debts and 
contracts between man and man. But, as to efifect these 
purposes might require a lapse months^ the petitiionen 
. nirtner prayed, that Parliament, in order to afibid im- 
mediate protection against ruin, would be pl oaae d:— 

1. To suspend, by law, for one year, all distr caoco for 
rent, and to cfltase distresses already issued to be set aside. 

2. To suspend all processes for tithes for the same period. 

3. To suspend, for the same period, all processes arising 
out of mortgage, bond, annuity or other contract aflRM^tmg 
house or land. i. To repeal the whole of the taxoa on 
malt, hops, leather, soap and candles. 

The Whig aristocracy of Norfolk, indignant that such 
principles should be supposed to emanate fiom th^r coun- 
try, caused petitions to be prepared and numerously 
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ik;Md in distinct hundreds, reprobating the petition 
adopted at Korwich» but complAining bitterly of agri- 
cultural diBtreas, and calling loudljfor Parliamentary 
xelbrm. The oiigiiial petition and also the counter- 
petitions were presented to the House of Commons, by 
Jifr. Coke» who, on that occasion, declared his dissent 
from Mr. Cobbett's conclusions, and ascribed that gen* 
tl^lmn's triumph to the confusion of the meeting, and 
to the ignorance, in which the individuals composing it 
were, of what was really said by the speakers. Mr. 
James was the only member of the op^KMition, who ex- 
Dressed any approbation of the doctrines adopted at 
Korwich. Yet the only essential difference between 
Mr* Cobbett and his adversaries appears to have been* 
that, both setting out from the same assumptions, Mr* 
Cobbett pushed his premises to their utmost conse- 
auenoes* while Mr. Coke and his party, preferring nru« 
oence to logicy adopted the principles acceptable to tneir 
querukusness, and yet disavowed the inferences to 
which these principles, if fitirly fbUowed up, necessarily 
led* Mr. Cobbetrs success at Norwich, induced him to 
attempt to play the same part at Hertford : but there 
the cotntry gentlemen were prepared to meet their an* 
tagonist ; and, instead of carrying his point, the violent 
and ignorant mob would not even grant him a hearing. 

Leaving these busy scenes of p&tical strife, we have 
now to record an eventwhich reflects the highest honour, 
upon the ingenuity and skill displayed by Mr. Cobbett 
in the useful arts. On the 28th May 1833, the anni- 
v«E8«i7 meeting of the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, &c.was held in the King's Theatre, Hay- 
market, for the purpose of distributing the rewards ad- 
jud^l^ to the canoidates for their proficiency, im- 
provements, and inventions in arts, iMnufactures and 
commerce. The chair was taken by his Eoyal Highness 
the l>uke of Sussex, who, among many of the prizes 
which he distributed, bestowed one, a silver medal, upon 
Mr. Wvu Cobbett, for plat from Enelish grass, resem- 
bling in its texture and manufacture Uiat imported from 
liMhom. 

From this period to the year 1826, no event of any 
parUculnr interest occurred to which we shUl refer in 
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th« lif« of Mr. Cobbett At the gtmettl dbetiM fai tto 
aa«iith of Juot, in that year, however, he had the con* 
xafne to o€for himself to the ciectori of PreatoD^ when bt 
found anongBt them a good many ktndrid hearts. That 
Cobbett should haye polted nearly a thottsand ttiUh in 
Preston is not a matter of surprise ertb in the then 
vaiefonned Parliament^ since that town enjoyed alnoet 
universal suffrage, and the fiiot affbrds an admirabkiih<- 
atanoe of the effiscts of that mode of distributing the 
eieetive franchise. On its termination, though un- 
successful, he addressed the assemblage as (Allows t 

Gentlemen :— 1 have done much good to you by eom* 
ing; I have sweated your tyrant^-^I have bled them. 
I have made the sUly honouiuble (Mr. Sttoley, new 
Lord Stanley, and then his opponent) throw 15,0001. 
among you, and that's no joke; for thou^ these ioide 
have too much land, they hav« net too mudi moaey^ I 
have tickled the captain too ; I have made hito dance to 
mme tune $ he ^ust have pledged his hiUif par to ktfe^ 
open houes for you, and nowt like the other nuf^jlaye t<i 
lioadon, he must live on plates of beef and goel of gin 
ibr the next seven yeank Ab^ to Mr. Wood, I could 
net draw any money out of htm, for the poor devil ImmI 
neoe to spend; but his Ihther, Otty Wood> the Aiifledf 
old sugar-bfdpsr of Liverpool, t have extracted ^rOfti 
his pocket what a hundi^d-horse-power eteam ei^ine 
could not draiT from him.-^I have made hhn spetid 
7,00(ML These are what I have done for you, gentleUMii. 
But I have done nior&— I have kept out the Tory C4p<i 
tain Barry; not that 1 like Wood eitheri I only dielm 
hi^A least of the two ; but you riiail not be cursed wiih 
either one or other of these gentkmen. The ^eetloil 
is not worth a straw. I'll have it set aside next Aprils 
when 1*11 bleed our opponents again, and toull elect inft 
ibr your representative— the only man who has the wtth 
and the ability, the heart and the head to s»ve yoli auA 
hlscountrT.^myself, gentlemen, mysdr.*' 

Mr. Cobbett punctually kept his promise to petitioik 
against the return; hot circumstances complied hitti 
to neglect entering into his required recomhOOHltiBi 
and tM petition was consequently dischnged. To his 
honour, be it mid, however, we have henra it eelifeiS lisd 
by those who were assisting him at this election^ that 
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a hundred pounds worth of ale would have carried him 
in ; but to his credit we are anxious to make it known, 
that Mr. Cobbett indignantly scouted the proposition, 
and spumed the debased wretches who required it 

In 1827 there was great activity displayed in Dublin 
and various other parts of Ireland,.in establishing Orange 
Asiociations under the name of Brunswick Clubs. The 
cbi^club was held at Morrison's, one of the principal 
hotels and taverns of Dublin. In the counties of Derry, 
Cavan, Cork, &c., the organization of these clubs pro- 
ceeded with e^ual activity. At Sligo, Armagh, Derry, 
Antrim, Enniskillen, &c., initiatory proceedings were 
commenced Indeed it was intended, if possible, 
to establish a Protestant rent These clubs were 
also ramifying in various parts of England. One was 
formed in the county of Bucks, under the denomination 
of the Brunswick Constitutional Club of the County of 
Buokingham, in which a number of the nobility and 
gentry quickly enrolled their names. One of the largest 
meetings ever held in Kent took place at the same tunis 
at Maidstone, to take into consideration the best means 
of expressing the determination of the Protestants of that 
county to uphold the principles which placed the House 
of Brunswick on the tnrone of these realms ;— that is to 
say, to exclude the Catholics from'all the benefits that 
should reward good citizens, and add, if possible another 
link to the heavy chain that then galled them. 

There were present at this meeting, (besides the 
chairman the Hon. Colonel WingfielS Stratford,) the 
Earl of Winchelsea, Viscount Sydney , Lord Teynham, 
Lord Bexley, the Hon. Mr. Harris, eldest son of Lord 
Harris, Sir John Bridges M. P, Sir Egerton Brydges* 
Mr. Wells M. P. for Maidstone, Sir Edward Dering, 
Gen. Mukaster, Sir Edward EnatchbuU, M. P. and a 
vast number of thick and thin Tories and Anti-Catho- 
lics. The first resolution, which went to the establish- 
men of the Brunswick Club, was proposed by the Earl 
of Winchelsea, and seconded by Sir John Brydges, and 
passed unanimously. The meeting was subsequently 
addressed in support of the resolutions by Lord SydneVt 
Lord Bexley, Sir Edward Dering, and others, and the 
same strong and bigoted tone of high Protestant feeling 
pervaded the entire assemblage. 



As tx^li^t htyrt be%n expected, the MtAblhlrtnMIt tf 
tliese Brunswick Clubs excited a strbni^t snlrii otop^. 
t!t!on on the ptut of the Bupporterb of Clitbclitr Eourir- 
dpation, and perhaps no one felt more iHdtgnUcit at 
tie course the Protestants had Adopted thkh did Mr. 
Cobbett, and from that moment he exerted ftll bfe 
talents and influence to cSi cum vent them in their pIlooeB 
!ft)r thus crushing tho hopes of their Catholic btethreo. 
On the 24th of October 1K88, atiother meetiii({ of the 
Brunswick Club was held on Penenden Heath, Kent, 
under the sanction of the individuals we hate jnst meti- 
tioned, and the High Sheriff of the county. The object 
of the meeting was to pass a series of resolution, •Spray- 
ing that the Protestant constitution of the United Ki^- 
dom may be preserved entire and inviolable/ *rhe x«- 
solutions were violently opposed by the Mar^nb of 
fcamden. Lord Damley, 6r. Doyle, MV. Shiel, Air. 
Cobbett, Mr. Hunt, and other friends toll llbenii^vs- 
tem of government. An amendment Was moved ny 
iiit. Hodges of Rochester, proposing tb&t the subj^t of 
the present discussion should be left to the disci-etidn of 
Ministers, and that the meeting should adjourn. The 
amendment was seconded by the Earl of xtddnot« but 
on being put, was negatived by a majority of about two- 
thirds of the meeting. I'he oiiginal motion for %ptt- 
Ing to the resolution was then carried without Amh^ 
opposition. On this occasion Mr. Cobbett endeaVoft):ed 
to obtain a hearing, but numbers and intderatice #ere 
against him, and after an ineffectual atteAimtto t^SSan 
%Uh the swinish multitude, he was obliged to yi#ld to 
the power of those who carried everjr thing by foftit ftttd 
not Dy fair argument. 

It will no doubt be in the recollection 6f our r^d^^'hia 
In the course of the yearlBSO» a great numWr ofihcenttaiy 
fires broke out in almost every part of England. Tbere 
were numerous causes assigned for this uhej|uivotal 
demonstration of popular discontent, such as aflidcuUuiral 
distress — a desire to expedite the prqjgress of aRetbrmin 
the Constitution. Whatever the cause might ha^ been , 
is not a question that we can be expected to answer at Ibis 
moment, and it is merely alludea to in reference to Ibe 
part taken under the circumstances by Mir, Cobbett^ and 
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tb^fttfult wkieh U kd to, immely a tiial for leditioa io 
having tpokeiiiom^vhski too openly en the iubjecl in hif 
BNINMli^iflirof Dec0iaber lith 1830. 

After a hmg and vexations deUji Mr. Cobbetft wai 
tried o«l the 7tli of Julj» 183U in the Court of Kin||;*9 
Benehi QuUdhaU, Nfore Lord Tenterden and a special 
Jiirj» upon the protecutioo, of tbe Attorney-Qeneral 
Denman, for the publication of a seditloua and malicioui 
IUmI, tending toej^oite theaip-icultural labourera to acts of 
sfditlon, insureotioB, arion, Ac* Xhit was, to say the 
lqa«t of it» a meat indiscreet proceeding on the part ef 
govemmen^ It gave to Mr. Cobbett an opportunity of 
aaUnadYertiog upon their weak and wiclced polioy 
towards the agricultural labourerst and of indulging in a 
strain of irony and sarcasm, which lie could not otherwiaa 
have had the opportunity of doing, their departure from 
those ^noijples they bad professed when in opposition, 
and upoB the eredit of which they had bioea borne into 



This was an indictment against Mr. William Cobbett» 
charging him with the publication, on the 11th of 
December preeeding, of a libel with intent to raise dis« 
cototent in the minds of the labourers in husbandry, and to 
iaeite them to acts of violence, and to destroy corn, ma- 
chiBex7»and other property^*at least this was the Ian* 
guage of the indictment, but to tbe chargea therein pre* 
feaend the defendant pleaded not guilty.- 

When he attended the Court, attended by his sons, 
hia attorney, and two friends, some person sin thegallenr 
immediately greeted him by clappmg their hands, and, 
on proceeding to take his seat, they gave three loud 
httsaaa The defendant seemed highly gratified, and 
turning rouad and looking towards the gallery, said, 
<* If troth prevails, we shall beat them. V 

The Attorney Qeneral (Denman) then stated the 
case far the Crown, adverting to the system of riot, fire* 
rsdaing, and breaking machinery, which hsd spread 
destruction through so many counties in the end of the 
last, and-the b^uining of that year. It was, (he said) 
at tlus particular time, when special commissioners wera 
iaaued for the investigation of crimes of this description, 
that the defendant published the number of the Wssklif 
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UHeal Regiiter^ oh which the indictment was founded. 
The paper was ushered in with a heading taken from 
another paper hy the same author, published on the t4th 
of October, 1815, in the following terms: — ^'^ At last, 
it wiU come to a question of actuu stanration, oe^gfat- 
ing for food ; and when it comes to that point, I know 
that Englishmen will never lie down and die by hun- 
dreds by the way side.'* 

Following up the idea in the motto, (continued the 
Attorney General) there was a paper called the Rurttl 
War, as if those unhappy persons were banded together 
to commit acts of violence, like troops carrying on a 
war against those who withheld from them provisions. 
Then the ''Special Commission" came, as the next ge- 
neral title, and a letter appeared, addressed to those vei^ 
people who were likely to be called upon to take their 
trials for the ofiences with which they were dunged. 
The first paragraph related to the Comnus8ion;&en 
there was an observation about some clergyman who had 
written a paper , which had given great oflPence to Mr. 
Cobbett. Mr. Cobbett made some severe remarks not 
only upon the conduct of the clei|nrman who published 
that paper, but on the conduct of the clergy in general. 
He also made some strong observations upon the title to 
tithes, with which it was not necessary for him, (the 
Attorney [General) to trouble the jury. The particular 
paragraph to which he was bound to allude, as seditious, 
was the following: — *<In the meantime, however, the 
parsons are reducing their tithes with tolerable d^ree 
of alacrity! It seems to come from them like drops Ok 
blood from the heart ; but it comes, and must all come, 
or England will never again know even the appearance 
of peace. ** Out of evil comes good." We are not, indeed 
upon that mere max.im ** to do evil that good may come 
from it." But without entering at present into the 
motives of the working people, it is unquestionable that 
their acts have produced good, and great good too. They 
have been always told, and they were told now, and bj 
the very parson that I have quoted above, that their acts 
of violence, and particularly their burnings, candothAm 
no good, but add to their wants by destroying the food 
that they would have to eat. Alas ! they know better; ' 
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they know tbat one threshing machine takes wages horn 
ten men ; and they also know that they should have none 
of this food, and that potatoes and salt do not hurn ! there- 
fore, this argament is not worth a straw. Besides, they see 
and feel tl»t the good comes, and comes instantly too. 
They see that they get some hread in consequence of ^e 
dealmetion of part of the com ; and while they see this, 
you attempt in vain to persuade them that that which th^ 
have done is wrong. And as to one effect, that of making 
the parsons reduce their tithes, it is hailed as a good by 
ninety-nine hundredths, even of men of considerable pro- 
perty ; while there is not a single mf n in the country who 
does not clearly trace the reduction to the acts of the 
labourers, and especially to the fires ; for it is the terror of 
these, and not the bodily force, that has prevailed. To 
-attempt to persuade either farmers or labourers diat the 
tithes do not do them any harm, is to combat plain common 
sense. They must know and they do know, that whatever 
is received by the parson is just so much taken from them, 
except ihst part which he may lay out for productive labour 
in the piirish ; and that is a mere trifle compared with wliat 
he gives to the £aBt and West Indies, to the wine countnei, 
to the Ibotmen, and to other unproductive labourers. In 
short, the tithe owners take away from the agricultural 
parishes, a tenth part of the gross produce, which, in the 
present state of abuse of the institution, they apply to pur- 
poses not only not beneficial, but genoally mischievous to 
the people of those parishes. 

^* In another passage," continued the Attorney-General, 
«' ^e defendant expressed his opinion that the criminals 
ought not to be made to suffer for any thing they had done; 
and, speaking of the probability of some of them losing their 
lives, this language was used : — 

^*No; this will not be done. The course of these ill- 
used men had been so free from ferocity, so free from any 
thing like blood-mindedness ! They have not been cruel 
even to their most savage and insolent persecutors. The most 
violent thing that they have done to any person, has not 
amounted to an attempt on the life or limb of the party ; 
and in no case but in self defence, except in the cases^of 
the two hired overseers in Sussex, « whom they merely 
trundled out of the carts which those hirelings had had con* 
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ttractedfortbemtodmwUkc4»ult* Had A<y Smb ]>1m^, 
b&d they been cruel, tben U weuld hmm h0m U k U i hf tmtMm ; 
Imd they bumt people in their Ms, wfaM ^her sn^t to 
easily have done ; had they beaten pee^ vaBtenlf « viriA 
hie alwaya been in their power { htd ihey ^m^ may of (Imk 
thin^« then there would have heoi lo^ieplea A» oevsritf. 
But they have been guilty of none«f tkktuf thiogf i A^y bftie 
done desperate things, but they wme drivep^ drnpmatkn g aU 
mem except the infamous atock-j^blng^faee, «a9r» Mid kmd 
Ay, that their object is just; that ^^mfjbit 4» kmt ttet 
fiir which they aw striving; mid aU iMn esatpi Aiit i 
Jidlish crew, aay that they had no other i 
ifiglt." 

The Attomeyo(}eneral aaid, after readmg 
Aat he diould think it a iraete of iimt i£ hn panued'^iR 
sigument furUier. He could not conceive 4ku iitam wtitM 
be a doubt in any reasonable u nhwas ad wind, ibattiuic 
•waa a tendency not to be jnif(akeB....«n «nAr«aeeof ate te- 
tention not to be sesiated — ^wiih negazd to the oocduet wbieh 
these persons were taught to parsae, by a rdSqpanet to «he 
•Bccess of those o&nces whidi they had oeoamitted. Wbot 
was the tendency of all theaa. things f to excite a ouigying 
people, but at all events a people whoae minda wmn infamod 
to a repetidon of crime. 

The publicatioai of the Hbd com^ained of boviag bmm 
proved, 

Mr. €obbett addoesaed the jury in a leog ^eech, aigiiiqg 
against the criminal intent and tendency imputed in 4lie 
indictment «o the publication, but piindpally eBiployin|^ 
himself in an exposuve of the government wMdtt had pro- 
aeeuted him, and mwe espedally the Atteney'-Gen«dl. 
Be referred to the language which had been held v^parding 
him in parliament, and complained that hit tiial bad been 
going on there since the beginning of die session, one 
meimber after atao^et '^lislsely, maliciously, and OQaa- 
dalously," imputing to him, his lectures and pubKcaitions, 
the crimes which had been committed in the agricultural 
counties. He next alluded to ^the vast aflection wbkh 
oar present whig government entertain ibr die liberty of the 
<eie press. They never ptooeed by informa«ion! O, oo; 
and then their AttorneyXrenenJ, %ix Thomas ]>enm«i, he 
•bo h»d ft particular olpMtioa lor the liberty of the ptfH. 
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O fN, Deaman was an honest fellQv, and would not^ on 
axuf aceottnt, touch the liberty of the press. Yet it sq 
happened that their Whig government, with their Whig 
Attoraey-G^eral, had carried on more state prosecutioiu 
during Uie seven months that they had been in office, than 
dieir Torr predecessors had in seven years. The Tories— 
te baugnty and insulting Tories— shewed their teeth to 
be mre, but thef did not veuture to bite. Not so with 
te Whigs.~ If th^ should happen to remain in office a 
twelvemonth, all the gaols in the kingdom must be enlarged. 
fbr they would not contain room enough for the victims or 
this li^ig government. The government itself, he (Mn 
Cohbett) maintained, and Its organs, were now the most 
atrocious of all libellers. Thek newspapers libelled right 
and left — but libelled on their own side, and therefore wer« 
allowed to Ubel with impunitV. H0 teferred to the abuse 
which the Titnes (then a Whig p^per J for instance, was 
every day pouring on the House of Commons, not only 
with the tendency but with the loudly proclaimed purpose 
of bringing that branch of the le^slature into utter horro( 
andeontempt. Bid Sir Thomas l>enman prosecute? Nq^ 
QOf That was his sideband instead of prosecuting, whezi 
8hr B. Jnglif, brought tlie Times before the house, he 
maintained that the libd was true, and should be passed 
OVfT. Not even the judges had escaped. Not two montha 
hefore, tha Times put forth, that Mr. William Brougham* 
4 candidate for South wark, said to the dectors, in regard to 
the EefonpBUl, "Among the devices to defeat the roea- 
Burefl of ministers, a (^nvass is going on by the judges of 
4)6 land, who have d^raded themselves and their station.** 
This was pretty well coming from a brother of the hovi 
Cbancallor, the first judse in the country. Then came 
the Times — a paper in close connection with the govern* 
ment, and after stating that the dignified neutrality which 
the judges had observed since the last days of Charles* 
vere now at an end, added : ^' these judges expect a r&a 
formed parliament to ask, why they should receive «C5,500 
A-year each, these hard times :'^ thus imputing to those 
learnt personagea the basest motives. *■' •f'^ -^ 

JiQiest day came the Cimrisr^ the heir*loom of all admi- 
nlstjratioDs, saying that there had been a total disregard of 
decency on the part of the judges $ that such men were not 
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fit to preside on trials of b political nature ; and then they 
asked, ^* What chance has a reformer, if tried before one 
of these judges ? How is he to expect a fair trial f We 
almost wish that the judges did not hold their officer fin 
life!" 

Then came on the Morning Chnmide^ stating that the 
conduct of Mr. Justice Park, who was one of the judges 
who had acted so shamefully, was to be made the subject 
oif some parliamentanr proceedings, perhaps even solne 
motion for an impeachment As the Attomey-G^eral 
had taken notice of the observations the judges — as he 
had left them to defend themselves, to puff off themselves, 
and to pay for newspaper paragraphs if they pleased — ^he 
ought not to have called upon him to answer for what he 
had published. There was a person who had written, 
'' Down with kings, lords, and priests." That person 
entitled his paper The RepuhUcany and his advice to the 
people was, to put down kings, lords, and priests. The 
Attorney-General had said in^Parliament that he thought 
it better to leave such things to the good sense of the people. 
Then why did he not leave his publication to the good 
sense of the people ? Was this partial selection to be en- 
dured ? Would the jury allow themselves to be degraded 
into the mean tools of such foul play ? The Attorney- 
General himself, might recollect the circumstance of a per- 
son, who was never a hundred miles distant from Sir 
Thomas Denman, comparing the late king to Nero, and 
caUlng the present king a ''royal slanderer.** But all 
these things were nothing; you n^ght publish as many 
libels as you chose, but only don't touch the fkction. 
«' That," (contmued Mr. Cobbett,) '' is my whole offence. 
For years I have been labouring to lop off useless places 
and pensions, and that touches the faction. These Whigs, 
who have been out of office for five-and-twenty years — ^these 
lank Whigs— lank and merciless as a hungry wolf— are 
now filling their purses with the public money, and I 
must be crushed, and to-day, gentleman, they will crash 
me, unless you stand between me and them.** 

" In regard to the tendency of the publication (said 
Mr. Cobbett), the indictment charged that he pubUi^ied, 
contriving and intending to incite the labourers J^ hua- 
bandi7 to outrages— -to various acts of violence, by break- 
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Bg of BMehliiciy md letdng itrm. Now the jury must 
be tAtiffied, net ftom what was set ottt in the indictment, 
eoatainiDg, as it did, garbled extracts, but they must be 
•atislled Aom the wh<rfe eontext^ficoin the whole scope 
and tenoar of the article-«4hat the intention was that which 
the faidictment barged it to be, before they could find a 
▼erdiet of guilty. They had a right to look not only to 
what was stated in other parts ot the publication, but erea 
to other writings of his. The Attorney-General knew this 
-•-somebody hf^ taught him law enough to know, that if 
he set forth in the indictment the whole of the publication, 
he would at once bum his fingers. The jury must be 
flHitisfied that he (Mr. Gobbett) put forth this publication 
fat ihe purpose of indting the labourers to do that which 
was charged in the iridicnnent ; that was * to set fire to 
ricks, to pull down houses, to break machinery, and to 
commit outrages.* '* 

The defendant then proceeded to comment on the article, 
and to read several other passages, which had not been 
set out in the indictment, and h£ argued that the tendency 
of he whole article was the reyerse of that which had been 
ascribed to it by the Attorney-General, and which the 
partial extracts might lead some persons to suppose. He 
said in one passage, that ^ out of evil came good." But 
was that evil ? But he had also said, that he did not wish 
people to do evil that good might come from it. Hav- 
ing cautioned them against any such conclusion, he went 
onto say that the outrages had done good, and he gave his 
reason for that ; but it did not follow; because he thought 
good liad arisen, that he approved of the evil ; much less 
that he intended to incite the people to commit them, when 
he said just the contrary. Would the jury find a false per- 
fidious Whig, who would not tdl them that the revolution 
was a glorious revolution, and yet it was the overturning of 
a king, and the downfal of his dynasty ? A flash of lightning 
which set fire to a bam or a rick, might do much good. 
This trial would do a great deal of good ; it had done a 
great deal already, as it had enabledhim in the presence 
and hearing of this great audience, to cast off those vile 
slanders which had been drculated against him. In 
one of the articles there was a petition to parliament signed 
by himself The jury would take that petition and read 
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it, for they were bound to take the whole pubUeatioD to- 
gether, and judge of its effects aooordinglj. In that peti- 
tion he stated the case of the wretched Ubonrers, their 
sufferings, and the causes of dioee sufferings. In that 
petition he had defended the fiurmers, and ihowed it was 
not they who were in fault. How then could it be the 
tendency of the publication to stir up the labourers to 
destroy the property of the farmcn, when it showed that it 
was not they who had caused the distress ? Nay, it even 
referred to Lord Melbourne's circular, a document of a con- 
ciliatory nature, and the only one of that character whidi 
had emanated from the Whigs; it had referred to that 
circular to show the labourers that they need not despair, 
as the government sympathised with Uieir sufferings* and 
directed its attention to the causes of them ; yet now it was 
contended that his object was to incite ihem to acts of 
▼iolence. 

He now came, he said, to the great and obvious object 
of the article, and he would put it to the jury, when they 
should have carefully read it all through, whether they 
could entertain the slightest doubt that his object was, to 
save the lives of those who were convicted under the special 
oommifision. When that commission went out, he antici- 
pated great shedding of blood, and he therefore felt himself 
called upon to endeavour to prevent it. Now let the jury 
read the article in question, from beginning to end, and 
say whether they could possibly come to any other con- 
clusion, than that it was written for the expros purpose of 
preventmg blood from being shed. Let that fact then be 
borne in mind. Now the object being to save the lives of 
these unfortunate men, was it possible to suppose that he 
(Mr. Cobbett) would incite them to acts of outrage, which 
would of course be the means of defeating his object ? He 
repeated that his only object was to save the lives of these 
men, and for that purpose he had availed himself of the 
licence allowed by Paley, and had had recourse to every 
means in his power to accomplish his object; he had invited 
all parts of the country, the parishes of the metropolis, to 
petition on this behalf. Such was his object ; such the 
tendency of the article for which this foul, malidoas, scan- 
dalous, and wicked indictment had been preferred against 
him. 
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The defenduit here read over yariout parts of the publt- 
cation containing the alleged libel, and again put it to the 
jury whether it was possible to come to any other conclu- 
sion, than that his object in publishing it was what he now 
stated ; and if so, then he was perfectly satisfied that they 
would pronounce him not guilty, although he admitted 
that in so doing tbey would at the same time be pro- 
nouncing a TCfdict of guilty on this Whig gOFcrnment 
Mr. Cobbett now referred to his other publications» such 
as " Rural Economy," to show that he was an encourager 
of the solid and peaceful comforts of the labourer, not 
an instigator to crimes ; and told the jury that he would 
gire them, to that effect, the eyidence of no less a ipan 
than the Lord Chancellor of this very Whig gorem- 
ment. 

In the year 1816, he (Mr. Cobbett) had published a let- 
ter to the Luddites in Nottinghamshire. Towards the 
dose of the last year, the Lord Chancellor applied to him 
for leave to re-publish that letter, in a work called the , 
'* Library of Useful Knowledge," in order that it might be 
circulated amongst the very labourers whom he (the de* 
fendant) was now charged with inciting to acts of vio- 
lence. What times were these ! Would the Lord Chan* 
cellor come to Cobbett's sedition shop to get something 
wherewith to quiet the labourers? Nay, the Attorney Ge- 
neral himself was another member of the same society 
that wished to publish his letter. When the Lord Chan- 
cellor made the application, he asked, at the same time, on 
what terms I would consent to the re-publication. Now, f 
disliked the use of the word ^* terms/* but replied, I would 
consent to its being re-publisbed on this condition, that it 
should be published altogether, and not garbled by extract- 
iug any portions of it, because I would not al(pw those parts 
which set forth the rights of the labourer to be left out, 
whilst all that was calculated to throw censure upon the 
violence which their wrongs had goaded them on to com- 
mit, should go forth to the world. Upon this condition 
I gave my consent to the re-publication, and lent him a 
copy of the book. By so doing the learned judge will 
tell yon 1 re-published the letter. I do not know what 
the Lord Chancellor did with it, but 1 shall ask him by 
and bye, as I intend to put him into the box. What then 
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liM the Lord Climicetlor done ? At «i mtlMr, he teket my 
heok to re.piMirti $ u XxMrd Ghancfdlor, h« mpf^ies to iu£ 
eollMf^iie, with whom «' he had etoed together in their 
ehirairy/' to ifietitute a proeeeding affaiaet me, to pimiah 
me a« the author of a libel, caicolated to eicite the ia* 
honrers to outrage and disorder. Here then to the 
Lord Chaoeellor in NoFember borrowing my book, ia the 
next month proiecuting me for libel, and a faiae, flta- 
Hcioae, and seditioaB penon, to be robbed d property, 
and of life too, if the Whigs were to hare the power of 
eansing it. IhaveUired twen^<<me yeare under a Tory 
administration, and under six Tory Attorney-Generale, 
but have never been prosecuted, although, if the pre- 
sent were considered a libel, 1 have written plenty of a 
similar description. The country has been ruled witih 
rods 1^ the Tories, but the Whigs scourged them with 
scorpions." 

The defendant concluded by declaring, that wfaatevter 
might be tiie verdict of the jury, if he were doomed to 
spend his last breath in a dungeon, he would pray to Ood 
to bless his country; he would curse the Whigs, and 
leave his revenge to his children and the laliourers of 
England. 

Mr. Cdbbeit then sat down amidst loud demonatratiens 
of applause i>y numerous persons^ which tiie officers iHth 
difficulty suppressed. 

Mr. Cobbbtt. I will thank your Lordship to let Henry 
Brougham be called.— Lord Brougham then entered the 
court /rom the judges private room, and was sworn by 
the officer of the court. 

Mr. C50BBETT. Does your Lordship recollect eifcr ap« 
plying to me for a copy of my letter, addressed to the 
Luddites, against the breaking of machinery f 

Lord Brougham. I recollect making some applica- 
tion, I believe through the secretary, to a society to which 
f belong, for a copy of a paper written by you some 
years ago, the date of which we could not recollect, and 
alflo applying for permission 40 make use of it by re- 
publication. I have no recollection of the mode of ap- 
plication ; it is possible I applied through the medium of 
your son. I tiiink I had some intercourse with your fOD> 
respecting his adjpission to Lincoln's-inn. 
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A letter was handed to hie Lordship, who admitted it 
to be in his hand-writing. 'It was read as follows :— 

" Dear Sir^Tbough I coqld not attend myself at the 
Bench when yoa called, being engaged in the Hoqse of 
Lords* I took care all should be done correctly. I want 
you to ask your father about the date of a letter he has 
written against the breaking of machinery, as a society 
with which I am connected, ia^ working on the same 
grounds, and he might perhaps, on proper terms, give ns 
the benefit of his labour." 

Lord Melbourne was then called and sworn. 

Mr. Cobbett. Does your Lordkhip recollect a man 
named Thomas Goodman, who was sentenced to suffer 
death ? 

Lord Melbourne. Yes. 

Mr. Cobbett. Upon what grounds did he receire his 
Majesty's pardon ? 

The Attorney General objected to so irregular an 
iqguiry, and the Lord Chief Justice decided that such a 
question could not be put 

Mr. Cobbett said, as that was his Lordship's opinion, 
he had no further questions to put to this witness. 

Lord Radnor sworn and examined by Mr. Cobbetti 
Had known him (the defendant) upwards of thirty years^ 
and, during that period, had been a constant reader of 
his writings. From what he (witness) bad seen of him, 
and read of his works, he did not think he was a person 
likely to excite the working classes to outrage against 
their masters, or any one else, but quite the reverse. 

The examination of this witness having closed the de- 
fendants case 

LordTenTerden, in summing up the evidence, stated 
that the language of the article in question seemed cer- 
tainly strongly calculated to affect the purpose charged 
against the defendant, but that was a question exclu- 
sively for the jury. 

The jury retired about a quarter past six o'clock, and 
shortly afterwards his Lordship retired to his private 
room. After sending to inquire two or three times 
if the jury were likely to agree, and being answered 
in the negative, his Lordship left the court at half- 
past nine o'clock. About one o'clock the jury sent 
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At «iglit o^ekiek on the foIloiHngr mornTng liord IVn- 
%Bfdttk arrived at the cottrt At a qpntttt oast nine the 
inrf ontered the box, and w«re asked whether they were 
agmd in their renKct. The Foreman of the ]ary lafd 
they Were not agreed, nor was It likely that they flhoald 
come to a conclusion one way or the other, and it was 
evident they wonld not yield. The jury had now been 
kwkei np fbr fifteen honra, and many of them were so 
Mgaed, that If they were to be locked up again, aerionf 
consequences might fpUow. Lord Tentenien inquired on 
what ground they differed >'~The jury intimated that, 
two Jarymen had declared their sentiments so strcneifly 
that it was impossible to expect them to yield. 

.Lord TeifTEiiDnif. Then, gentlemen, you are dia- 
chnrgedk 

Thus did Mr. Cobbett escape Ae dreadftd rengeanee 
that bad been prepared for him by his Whig persecutors. 
That his innocence of any guilty intention to excite the 
agrieuHural labourers to acts of lawless violence, waa 
elearly proved must be evident to any one who has care- 
Itallv read his able defence. Nay, even Lord Brougham's 
etMJence goes at once to deatrov every charge that 
had been brought against him, for if he really had been 
Ae aeditkius and restless spirit represented In the In- 
dietment, surelv his Lordship would have been the last 
person to have been in treaty with him for the re-publlca^ 
Uon of a work written by the defendant, at 4 period when 
his political opinions were exactly the same that they were 
when the alleged libel was sent out^ to the world. But 
iSk$ whole charge was too trumpery to be maintained ; 
the hone^ portion of the jury resolved to stand between 
an oppresbed man and the vengeance of the law, and Mr. 
Cobbett escaped the heavy doom that the malice of his 
enemies had prepared for him. 

In the following year (1932) the Bill for the Reform of 
parliament having passed the two houses, and obtained 
the assent of the King, it waa a natural consequence that 
a dissolution should take place, and a seat m tne Legiala* 
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iam* ^ ffTMt ttlyKt «f Mr* OaUMtft aiBbUte, vnm 
mmmd ftirtaiii Aiiber ^m risiiif of FarMniietit tbt !•* 
gftMnHilB 4f the mmt wmtkbaomf nader the Refonii ftUI^ 
Mi tks 0tk9r ^^icpwataBBs for m fjcaenl eltctiott, ii»«f« 
^•ceea^d «illk Mr/ CoUiett «Mi other candidAtfti 
vmw •IfCMid^ in tlM ftdd« and their eanraHMi eondoded 
vhiie tfae icgteratian itm fsing mi. Altlios^ ii«QiefO«i 
MMri wwi the ifiitiikMM which mtOM oa th« intcvpMta* 
tion of the act, and the difficidtiM whieh oocarrvd In 
yiMiw TttiDe, tiM iwoCeMMmal KeftHemen, to irhdixi this 
fBdidJ dotf inia vBtnitted, made it in geaeral a rule «l 
inaikt doafaM la foTour of the dahMiit. They ohoee to 
MB lhe€hAiMe of adnritning a inati who had no franehiit) 
vlher thaa eaBhade a auHi who at bottom might hare a 
^Ood'Odk It was only in eaeea where aa election was to 
hi eoatmted, that the particular claims were exaottaed 
with macfa aoearaef . The opfotinf eaadidatet then he* 
came oppaaing lidganta, and the process of regiBtrstlOQ 
was in some instances drawn oat to a {forest length* 

At length tiie regtctratton ,of the new eonstftnency 
harlag been completed all orer the kingdom, Parliameat» 
which had been prorocned by commission on the lOth of 
.Ootober^ was dlseolred on the 3d (^ December ( and the 
tret general diection under the Reform Act took ^ace* 
The writs were made retamable on the 29th of Janaary^ 
1833. In regard to the mere ma<^inery of the measure, 
it worked mech more smoothly than had been antleipaMd. 
firen in the most populous places, the polling was con* 
eluded within the t«ro days allowed by the act ; and no 
time was expended in examining votes. The name was in 
tho register, and that was sufficient. 

At this time there were three parties in the field. ?irit 
cnmo the ministerial candidates; next came the Tories, 
now called Cooservatires, who thought ministers had 
already gone too far ; and last, but not least, were the 
Ratficals, who were determined to spur ministers on to 
go a great deal farther in their task of reforming public 
Abases. 

The elections went ef course in by far the greater 
nuail>er of instances, in fairour of the ministerial ean^ 
di dates, or of candidates who professed th? sftme ge* 
nenil tiewa^ and declnred their adherence to a Tef»rm» 
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log ministry. Thns the ministerial candidates obtained a 
majority which, if increased by the radical members, who 
were willing to go all lengths with them in due direction, 
was overwhelmttig, and which, e^en without them, seemed 
to be as decisive a majority as a minister could wish. The 
professed radicals stood principally for the new-created 
boroughs, where a large constituency seemed to offer 
them theliest safeguard against the bribery and corruption 
of the vanquished Tories. 

Mr. Cobbett started for Manchester, but having failed 
there was returned by the honest men of Oldham, and 
thus, after years of labour and toU in behalf of the people, 
he at length found himself placed in that honourabie 
situation to which he had so frequently aspired. He now 
felt that he could serve the cause for which he had la- 
boured so incessantly and resolving to suffer no oppor- 
tunity to pass by that might prove his ardent love lor 
liberty and free institutions, he prepared to take his seat 
in the reformed House of Commons. 

There is little doubt, however, that his death is in some 
measure attributable to the additional fatigue and labour 
devolved upon him in the discharge of his parliamentary 
duties. In the House of Commons he has somewhat dis- 
appointed the expectations that most of his admirers formed 
of him. He despised the conventionKKties that are held 
sacred in the representative assembly, and had neither 
the temper nor the tact necessary to constitute a ready 
and effective debater. Beyond two or three good set 
speeches upon the Stamp Duties, the Excise, the Assessed 
Taxes, and the horrible spy system in the Metropcditan 
Police . force, his parliamentary career has been a com- 
parative blank. Not that he has not said many good 
things at the table of the House, that no one else coold 
or would have said, but that they were altogether an- 
adapted for the assembly in which they were spoken. 
They excited our admiration of his talent^ and our regret 
that he had not had a seat in the house some thirty years 
earlier. ' How different he wss as a lecturer many of our 
readers well know. The ease of his manner, the mastery 
over his subject, the purity and strength of his diction, the 
power of his argumentation, and the felicity of his iUus- 
^rations, rendered him, in this order of public speakings 
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the grefttett man since the time of Demosthenes. We ate 
not Sony, however, that he has been tried in Parliament, 
HOT are we disappointed that the trial was a failure as to 
any influence of &e House of Commons. The house was 
not pure enough, nor Mr. Cobbett young enough, to conform 
himself to their somewhat eccentric modes of proceeding. 

As the meeting of the first reformed Parlament ap« 
preached, public attention was directed with some anxiety 
towards its probable temper and deliberations. The result 
of the general election, as we have already seen, was de- 
cidedly in favour of the Whig ministry. The great majority 
of the house consisted of members inclined to follow and 
support tliem ; and as there seldom could be an occasion 
on which the two divisions of the opposition, differing 
more from each other than either of them did from the 
ministry ; could be expected to unite, every thing seemed 
to promise that the government would be omnipotent in 
Parliament. Their measures might fall far short of what 
was expected and desired by the lovers of yet more rigid 
reforms, and might go far beyond what the cdlpservatives 
deemed safe or convenient ; but the ministers were sure of 
being joined by the one of those parties to overcome the 
resistance or check the fervour of the other. To one danger, 
indeed, ministers were exposed — their performances must 
either fall greatly short of what they had promised, and 
produce disappointment, or they must throw themselves, to 
support their popularity, into a career of indiscriminate 
change, on which they did not wish voluntarily to enter. 

The public agitation which had been created and fos- 
tered in the great mass of the people, while urging on the 
Reform Bill, had produced extravagant expectations, that 
the meeting of a reformed Parliament would necessarily 
be followed by the redress of every thing evil — that aU 
taxes complained of would forthwith disappear — that the 
Corn-laws would fall to make cheap bread that the 
wages of labour would be increased, while the price of 
all things necessary to the support, or comfortable enjoy- 
ment of life would be reduced. 

The Parliament about which so much expectation had 
been raised, was opened by commission on the 29th of 
January, 1833, when the election of the Speaker having 
taken place, the King's speech and the usual address to 
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kli Majeitjr eamf iiiidtf tht oonsidinUoB of th« limiMk 

To tht ona which immtdUtt Ij eraan«tcd from tho minlittn^ 
ft violant oppotidon was raitod hv manj of the moM 
ndlcal mainben, whleb tormiBated with Mr. Cobhatt's fiitt 
fflbf t hi ParlUmaiit. On tha bringing up of tho rapoft, h . 
moved that the whole of the address should be rejeeted, and 
that another which he proposed, to the following eflbct, 
should be adopted : <^ assuring his Majesty that the House 
<ft Commons would direct iu most serious attention to the 
papers which his Majesty had directed to be laid on the 
table of the house renting to Portugal and HoUand, and 
would anxiously consider the questions relating to the 
diarters of the Bank of England and the East India Com- 
pftuy I thanking his Majesty for having saggested a very 

Ssat alteration with respect to the temponralitiee of the 
ufeh| and assuring his Majesty that the house would 
enter into the examination of that subject without paaaioa 
or prejudice, thanking his Majesty for having directed the 
estimates to be prepared with aU due economy, and cz« 
pressing regret that his Majesty had not been advised to 
suggest the propriety of lessening the burdens of the suffer, 
ing community, and assuring him that the house would in- 
vestigate the causes of distress, and institute measorea to 
Ssduce effectual and permanent relief; informing his 
ajesty, that the house was ready to adopt every coneti- 
tutiooal mode of controlling and punishing the disturben 
of the public peace in Ireland, and of strengthening thoee 
ties which connected the two counties ; deeming that ^eir 
separation would be (raught with destruction to the peace 
and welfare of his Majesty's dominions, and assuring His 
Majesty that the house was determined to go into a full 
consideration of the manifold grievances under whieh the 
Irish people laboured. 

This amended address was of course not approved of 
by ministers, but being pressed \p a division, there were 
98 ayes, and 323 noes— thus rejecting Mr. Cebbstt*s 
address by a majority of 300. 

Thus defeated in the outset of his parliamentary saMcr, 
Mr. Cobbett only resolved the more vehemently to urge 
a variety of motions, whieh, had they been suecessftil, woaM 
have tended greatly towards the extended freedom nad 
bapplBaM of the people* M it was, howerw, lis wm 
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obliged to (BOBteQt bimself with merely bringing them |i»r- 
w»ra« with the certainty of seeing them rejected by 
Saige majorities of that house which bad so latdy beeo 
r^/orm€d. But evm under all these disadvantages Mr. 
Gobbett's consistency and manliness of purpose was dis* 
tinctly seen by those who were not blinded by prejudice 
•g^nst a man who thus dared to stand alone in a virtuous 
«ause. 

Whenover m«aabers, to whatever party they might belongi 
brought forward measures that they considered would ne 
beneficial to the great mass of the people, William Cob- 
bettU name was always to be found among their most 
ardent supporters. For the Whigs we know he had no 
great partiality, and towards the Tories he entertained a 
foeliDg of the most sovereign contempt* At the head of 
bia own small party, he stood holdly to resist their bad 
measures, and gallantly to support those which waie 
calculated to increase .the privileges of his oppressed coun- 
trymen. He loved the good cause he had so long diorished, 
- And his watchful eye was ever directed towards that point 
from whence he hoped justice might at length be obtained 
£i>r those whom he advocated. 

On the 37th of June, 1833, Mr. Cobbett presented a 
petition to the House 4>f Commons, from a large number 
of the inhabitants of Camberwell and Walworth, being 
members of a political union in tiiose villages. The peti- 
tioncia complained that one William Fopay, became a 
member of their union about fifteen months previously ; that 
he attended their meetings, and frequently urged the mtm- 
bers to adopt the most violent course against the asieting 
government ; that he dressed himself in plain dotfaes the 
more readily to deedve and lead them on to his infamMS 
deeigns, and that they (the petitioners), were in the utmoet 
peril of fidling into the evils he had designed, when diaaee 
led to the discovery of his motives, and the dreadftil late 
he had prepared fbr them. 

Having read the whole of the petition to the house, Mr* 
Cobbett proceeded to animadvert with the utmost severity on 
the baseness of the policeman, Popay, in the course he had 
pursued towards Uiose unsuspecting victims of his evil 
designs. He even accused government with being privy 
to the whole undertaking, and concluded by praying that 

n2 
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« committee should be appointed to inyestigate the whole 
affair. TbU, after some opposition, was finally acceded 
to,- and after a vast mass of evidence had been heard, 
the committee declared that the charges brought against 
Popay had been clearly proved, and tfiat they had detected 
many instances in whjch he had disguised himself in 
plain clothes for the purpose of misleading those parties 
whom he had joined and professed to agree with. The 
result was, that Popay was discharged from the Police 
force, and there, for the present, the matter rested. 

After this exposure of an infamous system of espion* 
age, Mr. Ck)bbett brought forward many motians of the 
utmost importance with varied success. We have not, 
however, space even to enumerate them in this brief me- 
moir of the illustrious deceased. 

We are now brought to the period of Mr. Cobbett's last 
illness and death, which took place on Thursday, June 
18th, at Normandy Farm, Surrey, whither he had retired 
from the fatigue of his parliamentary duties, in the hope 
of recovering and re-establishing his health, which had 
latteriy become much impaired. This melancholy event 
is thus described by his son, James Paul : — 

'^ A great inclination to inflammation of the throat had 
caused him annoyance ^m time to time, for several' 
years, and, as he got older, it enfeebled him more. He 
was saffsring from one of these attacks during the late 
spring, and it will be recollected, that when the Mar- 
quis of Chandos brought on his motion for a repeal of 
the malt-tax, my father attempted to sneak, but could 
not make his voice audible beyond the few Members . 
who sat round him. He remained to vote on thai mo- 
tion, and increased liis ailment j but, on the vutinj^ of 
supplies, on the nights of Friday, the I5lh, and Mon- 
day, the 18th of May, he exerted himself so much, and 
sat so late, that he laid himself up. He determined, never- 
theless, to attend the bouse again on the evening of the 
Marquis of Chandos's motion on agricultural distress on 
the 25ih of May; and the exertion of speaking and re« 
maining late to vote on that occasion, were too much 
for one already severely unwell. He went down to his 
farm early on the morning after this last debate, and had 
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reaoWeA to rest himself tbor6ugh1y, and ffet rid of bis 
boarsenesf and inflammation. On Thursday night !att 
(June llth) he felt unusually veil, and imprudently drank 
tea in the open air; but he went to bed apparently in 
better health. In the early part of the night, he was 
taken violently ill, and on Friday and Saturday was con- 
sidered in a dangerous state by the medical attendant. 
On Sunday he revived again ; and on Monday gave ut 
hope that he would yet be well. He talked feebly, but ift 
the most collected and sprightly manner, upon politics 
and farming ; wished for ' four days rain* for the Cob- 
bett corn and the root crops; and, on Wednesday, he 
could remain no longer shut up from the fields, but de« 
sired to be carried round the farm ; vrhich beinff done, he 
criticised the work that had been goiug on m his ab- 
sence, and, detected some little deviation from his orders, 
with all the quickness that was so remarkable in him. 
On Wednesday night (June 17th) he grew more and more 
feeble, and was evidently sinking ; but he continued to 
answer with perfect clearness, every question that was 
|»ut to him. In the last half hour his eyes became dim : 
tod at ten minutes after one, p.m., he leaned 1>ack» cblM 
them as if to sleep, and died without a gasp." 

Mr. Cobbett's personal appearance was somewhftt ec* 
centric, but prepossessing. Hazlitt has described it 80 
well that we shall quote him. " The tmty time I eter 
saw him,'* he remarks, '' he seemed to me a rery pleasant 
man — easy of access, affable, clear-headed, simple, and 
mild in his manner, deliberate and unruffled in his speech, 
through some of his expressions were not very qualified. 
His figure is tall andfportly. He has a good sensible face^ 
rather fiill, with little grey eyes, a hard, square fore* 
bead, a ruddy complexion, with hair grey or powdered, 
#and had on a scarlet broadcloth waistcoat, with ^ttt 
flaps of the pockets hanging down, as was the custom for 
l^entlemen-fatmers in the last century, or as we see it 
in the pictures of Members of Pariiament in the reign ^ 
deorge I. I certainly did not think less faroursMy of him 
fbr seeing him." Mr. Cobbett's appearance underwent 
little change, at least little that was apparent to^astial 
observers, towards Ihe dose tKf bis li^. He was less erect 

88 
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in his posture, and more feeble and slovenly in his gait. 
But he still retained the appearance of a hale and cheerful 
farmer. His costume, when he went to the House, was 
generally a suit of woollen clothes, of a very light mix- 
ture in colour, approaching to a dead white ; and when 
he rose at the table to address the House, those who had 
not seen him previously, although they could not repress a 
smile at the singularity of his appearance, experienced an 
involuntary feeling of Vl^neration for the jierson before . 
them. 

We should only be repeating wiiat all pci-sons, compe- 
tent to judge, whatever their political opinions may be, 
concur in admitting, were we to say that Mr. Gobbett was 
one of the most extraordinary men of his day. Thrown 
upon the world at a very early a^e, without " book learn- 
ing,'* without money, without a friend to direct his course, 
and habituated only to habits of rural industry, he at once 
procured for himself the confidence of all persons with 
whom he had intercourse, and gradually made his way 
from the stool in a " dungeon'' called an attorney's office; 
or, as he himself said, at the close of the Oldham election, 
*' from a plough-boy iu a smock-frock, and clogs well 
nailed," to the most honourable post which an English 
gentleman can fill — that of representing a populous and 
intelligent borough in the British Parliament. 

As a writer, Mr. Cobbett was unrivalled. No man has 
written so much, and so weU. To appropriate the lan- 
guage of a contemporary, his very antipodes in politics 
(the Standard) " Mr. Cobbett was by far the first politi- 
cal writer of his age. In the attributes of a severely cor- 
rect and unafiTected, a clear and a vigorous *style, Mr. 
Cobbett was wholly without a rival, we venture to 
affirm, since the day of Swift ; nor did this necessary sta- 
ple of good writing want the ornaments of copious and 
striking illustration, or strong and well connected argu- 
ment. From the immense magazine of Mr. Cobbett'ft 
voluminous compositions may, without difficulty, be col- 
lected samples of the highest eloquence to be found in our 
language; while it would be nearly impossible for the 
most malignant jealousy to winnow from the mass a single 
doll or feeble article ! And let it be remembered that 
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nearly all was improvisation ; the labour of a mind con- 
stantly employed in pouring^ forth its thoughts, without^ 
during forty years, a day's perhaps an hour's opportunity 
for prt'limiuary rumination or subsequent review ! This 
must have been a great mind ; and, undoubtedly, Mr. 
Cobbett was a great man." — In stating a case, Mr. Cob- 
bett was unequalled. He at once seized on the circum- 
stances which favoured the views he wished to support, 
and seldom failed to produce the impression at which he 
aimed. What he could not effect by direct statement, he 
attained by ineundo. He was shrewd beyond most men, 
and he could detect and expose a subterfuge more readily 
than most men. Mr. Cobbett's mind, however, was not 
of gi'eat grasp or comprehensiveness. He was not capable 
of embracing and glancing at once into all the parts of a 
vast or complicated subject, or of generalising from spe- 
cial facts. Of an insolated case, however, he could make 
the most. His descriptions were striking and vivid, and 
his illustrations apt and forcible. He wrote upon all mat- 
ters to be understood by all ; and we do not recollect a 
single instance in which he has failed in his pnr|X)se. In 
no other writer can we find so much of bitterness, and 
abuse towards and of individuals, as in the writings of Mr. 
Oobbett. He was unforgiving of the offences of public 
men, and unchanging in his enmity towards them. Let him 
but once detect a lurking disposition to political insin- 
cerity, or a covert predilection for anti-popular measures, 
and no subsequent abjuration of former admitted errors — 
no apparent ardour in prosecuting an opposite policy, * 
could restore the offender to his favour or confidence. He '• 
ever afterwards looked upon him as hollow of heart, and ! 
vented his spleen in bitter, and not unfrequently in the I 
coarsest and foulest language. Let our readers take a ; 
specimen from the Register of Oct. 6th, 1833. — Those ^ 
familiar with that work will recollect many passages 
equally bitter and powerful. The first article in this 
Register is an answer to an attack which appeared upon 
Mr. Cobbett in the Morning Chronicle ofthe 21st of the 
preceeding September, and .is addressed to the *• Base 
Editor" of that paper, to whom the writer says, ** I do 
not name you ; I cannot legally name you ; because accor- 
ding to the practice of all depredating reptiles, you keep 
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Mt of klglit; y6a bide Tour base eftiteate, while you pole 
6ttt your pciioned stabber. t ivill ii6t name your nii&tcr, 
for the same reason that I lately withdrew an action 
against him, namely, because hd oneenot only acted a iuSt 
but a geotfoos part towards me, and that, too, at a tiifte 
when wretches uke you tliough t was down never to rise 
again. I most, for the present, at least, content myself 
with yon, creeping, and venomous, and nameless reptile 
as you are.^ After insertingXhe article from the Chronicle, 
Mr. Cobbett, proceeds to comment upon it, which be doos 
In his most bitterly-powerful style. One of the accusia- 
' tions was, that he wished to prevent a reform in the cor- 
porations. Tliis he denies, and refers to what he had 
formerly urged in lavour of such reform. Then comes the 
following toudi, which no other writer could pen without 
exciting disgust. In Mr. Cobbrtt^s writings it open* a 
source of positive eig'oyment and mirth:— 

'*My readers will all remember this. I am sure I re- 
ceived applause enough for it at the time, from crowds tf 
my fellow-citizens of London. This vagabond remembefs 
it, too ; for he, as far as he dared, took part with tbe 
spoilers ; and yet, the tax-hunting wretch has now the am- 
fiacity to represent me as an enemy to corporation reibraa» 

*Ahr tbe hungry vagabond will say, * what do I care 
for this?— what I mean by oorporation''reform is, a lazy life 
and a good parcel of public money for roaring Rushton and 
pis-aller Parkes, and plenty of guttling and guzzling for 
me along with them. Wc want to put an end' to the 
tvtle-eating at Guildhall, and to tbe money put vinder 
the plates after the dinners of tbe Companies ; but ve 
want to guttle and guzzle ourselves, and to have money 
put under our plates.^ This is tbe real language of tbe 
heart of this vagabond, and as I cannot prevent this new 
race of guttlers aud guzzlers from being filled, I am pulUog 
them out, at any rate, and letting people see them and 
their devourings. This is what has stirred tbe ^all «f 
this fellow, and of the crew that is urgipg him on.'* 

Having disposed of his accusations, Mr. Cobbett thus 
addresses the editor of tbe Chronicle :— 

** And now, wretched caitiff; hongry, gaunt, cadaverous 
looking devil, you who predict that the end of my lii^ po- 
litcaland natural, is approaching, what have you to lay 
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in your defence 7 What reparation ; no not reparation, fpr 
offering your worthless carcass to be flung on my land, to be 
used as manure for my cabbages, would not be reparation; 
but, what excuse have you for putting forth this string of 
calumnies and abuse ! I have attacked you ; that is to say, 
you mean, that I have knocked you away when you were 
coming at me with your nasty, rusty, and blunt old 
old knife. It was you attacked me : I had not dragged 
you out by the ears : it waS roaring Rushton, pis-aller 
Parkes, and Wood called John, that I had dragged out. 
1 saw you, to be sure at your murderous work upon the 
poor old Clironicle: I would have gladly beaten you away; 
but if her owner chose to have her murdered, it was no 
affair of mine. But, when you began raising your old 
jagged knife at me, it was high time to look about me, . 
having no fancy for a cutting and slashing, more like a 
sawing, such as you had been performing so long upon my 
poor old acquaintance, the Chronicle. I know, that in 
answer to these interrogatives of mine, you will come with 
a syllogism, thus : — 

** 1. It is necessary that I should live, and, of course, 
necessary that I should eat. 

^*2. In order to be able to eat, I must slander you. 

'*3. Therefore, it is necessary that I slander you. 

** This is the way that a libellous poet reasoned with a 
French minister, whom he had lampooned. The minister 
answered him, as I might at once answer you, hy denying 
your meyor : and I do deny that it is at all necessary that 
you should live. Necessary to whom and for what, I should 
be glad to know ? Are you doing any good in the world 7 
Are you of any use upon this earth? If you were to go 
under it to-morrow morning at daylight, would it be said 
by any human being, in the evening, any thing had been 
lost to the world, and particulary to the poor old Chro- 
nicle, in consequence of your demise? Do yon convey any 
instruction, which can be of practical good to any human 
being ? Do you till the land and cause any thing to grow 1 
Do you assist t<r make the clothing or the houses, to cook 
tlie victuals, to turn the barley into drink ; to make those 
articles of furniture which are for the use, ease, or pleasure 
of man 1 Do you curry the horses, or milk the cows (except . 
as a mral policeman)^ Do you polish the knives, or turn 



tb$ bt6wn iBto blaek on the shoes T No : none of these ; 
tto ewthly thing do you do, that tends at all to tbos6 
l^nrposes which conduce to the ease and happiness of % 
peo|ile. You are a mere constimer of food, elotbinfr, honset 
and other things which onght to be kept for the use of those 
who nrodaqe then, or who possess the lands, ships, or 
ftetorles, or workshops, ont of which they all sorltig. 
How, then, do you attempt to maintain the affirmative of 
yonr major proposition ; namely, that it is necessary that 
yon should live? I am arguing, If the case were not so 
plain, at great disadvantage, because the proof ought tO 
rest with you, not the disproof with me." 

For power, raclness, and coarseness, this is unparalleled ; 
and if tbo reader has any faculty for perceiving the ludi- 
orons or the humorood, he cannot pursue it without a roar 
Oflanghter. 

Mr. Cobbett has been charged with insufferable egotism, 
but nothing but sheer stupidity or pure malignity could 
Induce such a charge. Hazlitt has truly said, when speak- 
ing of his style, — ^* His egotism is delightful, for there is 
no affectation in it. He does not talk of himself for lack 
of something to write about; but because that some cir- 
cumstance had happened to himself which is the best pos- 
sible illustration of the subject ; and he is not the man to 
Chrink from giving the best possible illustration of tbt 
subject, from a squeamish delicacy. He likes both him- 
self and his sulilject too welL He does not put himself 
before it, and say — * admire me iirst' — but places us lA 
the same situation with bimself, and makes us see all that 
be does. There is no blind-man^s-buff, no conscious hints* 
HO awkward ventriloquism, no testimonials of applause* 
no abstract, senseless self-competency, no smuggled ad- 
miration of his own person by proxy; it is all plain aind 
above-board. He writes himself plain William Cobbett, 
Strips himself quite as naked as any body would wish-^ia 
a word, his egotbm is full of individuality, and has room 
for very little vanity in it." — ^The writer of this well under- 
Stood the character of William Cobbett 

We have already enumerated some of Mr. Cobbett's 

fiublications. The following works are omitted, some of 
torn having been published since 1839; — ^Paper against 
6old, the Poor Man^s Friend* the English Gardener, the 
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Emigrant's Oiude. Advice to Young M90, Manehfcitwr 
LectuiTfl, Tour in Scotland, French and English Diction- 
ary, Stepping Stone to the English Grammar, Geogra- 
phical Dictionary, Twopenny Trash, the Life of President 
Jackion, Rural Bidea, the Regency and Reign of George 
IV. a Legacy to Labourers, and a Legacy to Panoni. 

From these two lists of Mr. Cobbett's books It wUl be 
•een that much as he has written upon politioi, in hii 
Register, and other publications, he has by no means oon- 
llned himself to that description of writing. The first and 

Sreateit object of bit life was to ameliorate or improvt 
he oondition of the agricultural labourers $ and in his 
<» Poor Man's Friend," his *• Cottage Economy," and hii 
** Advice to Young Men,*' will be found a body of sound, 
practical, and valuable instruction, not to be met with ia 
the works of any other writer. 

We believe that Mr. Cobbett's charaeter, as to kindli- 
iiees, disinterestedness, and generosity, has been very ill 
understood by the public It is true, that he has not 
labeured gratuitously: and why should he have done sot 
Has such been the custom with those who represent hitt 
as a selfish and mercenary man 1 It is mighty consistent 
in those who live upon the fruitt of other people's indue* 
try-^and such is the mode of living with many of hie 
assailants^^to hold him up as sordid and selfish, because 
be received what was deemed to be the marketable value 
of his labours. Why should the novel writer or the dra* 
matist be free from reproach while he exacts the highest 
amount tliat he can procure for his productions; while 
Mr. Cobbett, whose genius apd talents were seeond to 
those of no man, and whose labour and industry w^e pro- 
digiously beyond those of all, is to be set down as desti* 
tute of all the higher and more generous qualities of man* 
kind, for doing merely the same thing, in regard to pro- 
duction, not simply adapted to afford rational amusement, 
but to promote the liberty and enlarge the happhieii of 
mankind t 



O'OottMll iHid ««]led in BoHrCOtirl, and itttimiited his ia- 
iMtlM of following Cobbett t6 the grave. Mr. O^Coii- 
ii^Jl*fe MMie, however, appeiiritig in the evening papem, as 
chairman at a public meeting to be held ob Saturday 
liMfnitig, threw consfderable doobt apon the report. It 
was mmotired that if Mr. O'Connell did attend, he would 
Ipeaft over the grave. John Leach, £sq. late M.P. for the 
wettem divisbn of Surrey. Mrs. McUish, and Keaii, 
banketn, of GtMlalmlng; and Mr. Cobbetfs four ions, 
WlUiam^ John, James, and Aichard, Wer6 the otily per- 
iOlls that it was positively known would attend. 

F^anthtim Church and Charehyard. — Famham chdrch is a 
(MMnmodtottS building of some antiquity ; one tablet, to the . 
memoi^ of a Mr. Qwynne, bears the date of 1570. There 
iu^» a number of tombstones in the eburchyard to the me- 
mory of aged persons, several exceeding ninety years ; 
and that the town is altogether a healthy one, may be in- 
ferred firom the fact that, manv persons are living in it, 
approaching the centurian epoch : one, an old hop-planter, 
named MatheW, is said to have uassed that patriarchal 
age. Famham is a neat town, with a population of about 
HVe thousand, described in the *' DoitieiSday Book," a« the 
•'land of the Bishop of Winchester." Farmham Castle is 
Me of the residences of the present bishop, who arrived 
Ml Friday. From nine o'clock until twelve on Saturday 
mofntng, visitors from all places, and persons Of all sta- 
tions, visited the church and churchyard, the gfaVe lying 
open for its occupant. 

A hearse and four, attd two monmtng eoaches and fbur, 
were the only vehicles provided at Famham. tt was ar- 
ranged that the othef mouming (loaches should join the 
m^>cesaiou as they fell into the line of mad fVoiA London. 
The bell tolled out heavily at intervals. Mr. Aldermaa 
Sealea and many personal friends of the deceased arriv«d a 
lltde befor« noon. 

010111 ^ TAs MocnsBtoif i^iioif iMiltAitfiV. 

THE HfiAIUIfl 
(drawn by four hOrSes). 
Mourning coach, with fooi' f»w» 
^•Mrs. OobHetti FielUen^ and John Leaoh). 
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Seeenci mourniisg eefieb, with (bur horfidl 

(Mesfra. £. Leach, M. Knowles, Bouoelly, ^ntfleU, 

Oldfield, and another). 

Third coach, holding six, was from Londop. 

At the Greyhound, between Aahchuro^ i^d Pm^fi, 
the procession was joiqed liy a postci^isfi frcifq Lpnjqn, 
followed \?y firivate carriages, in wi^i^ irere p. Q'^ppe^ii 
pq., M. ?., ana D. W, Harvey, Esq. M.P, T^^W lhr«§ 
c|)AMies, and }Ar, {^each^s private cfmFWi^ 

At aftout twelve o'clock the mpv^ept tvi^ ti«en )9l4i 
at Normandy. At the White Post, about a q\)%rtfir of % 
iliiie fropi tlie town, wher^ ttie 0I4 p^ldfor^ ro*fl fiftW* 
mences, Mr. Gibson and sope other g^ntlefaeit pf FajHA* 
ham were collecied, intending tfi fall ipiq ^he procession 
on foot. ^ 

As the coaches were seep approaching the town, many 
of the inhabitants, wearin^f hat- bands, hastened to meet 
and join in the procession, which entered Farnbam church 
ai foUews;'^ ' 

Mr. O^GoDBell, (standiiig outside.) 

Mr. George Johnson (undertaker.) 

IfhrcB Beaiera, THE BODY. Tbret BeawM. 

William Cebbttt (the eldest so^), John, Janes, an4 
Richard Cobbett. 
U, W. Hapvey-, Ssq., M.P. Jehn Leaeh, Bs^. 

•rr Knowles, Esq. B. Leacb, Bpq. 

Gaptain DoBBelly «— Fielden, Bsf . 

— Gutsell; Esq. _ Oldfield, Esq. 
^ Fi^ithful, Efld. ^ Blliman, Bsf . 

— Beck, Esq. -^ Grey, Bsq. 

»- CoppiB, Eiq. «r-Mellish, Bsq. (of 

Godalming.) 
T. Wakley, Bsq., M.9. — CemsliB, psq. 

f^Swaine, Bsq. -— Rogers, Esq.* 

r-^8tarei, Bsq. (of Tltehield) ^ Lutehins, Bsq. 

(Samuel Wells, Esq. Alderman ieates. 

Man); other gentlemen joined the procession at th^door j 
it became, therefore, impossible to take t(ie n^mes in the 
order they entered, the crowd pressed so vehemently for- 
ward as to obscure the view and impede one imother. 

The Rev. John Menzies then read the 89th and 90th 

t8 
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Piiliiis, witfar the nnial portion of the chapter from St. 
PaqI's Epistles^ and then led the way to the grave. The 
coffln, which was exceedingly heavy, waa lowered slowly 
into its earthly home, and the bnrad service was read ; 
daring which we were snrprised to observe Mr. O'Connell 
pat on his cap, which, being of green, and having a gold 
iMnd, was the more rcmarloLble. During the service, Mr. 
John Cobbett with difficulty sustained himself on Captain 
Donnelly's arm. He wept bitterly, and was, not without 
some difBcultj, ^moved from the grave. His brothers, 
James and Richard, who were also deeply affected, bore 
him into the vestry. As the mourners left the grave the 
mnltitude rushed forward, so as to make it a task of diffi- 
culty to see the coffin. The inscription was simply^ 

WILLIAM COBBETT, 

M.P. FOR OI.OHAM, 
▲GEO 73, 

niBD 18rH JUNE, ISS5J** 

The mourners, with the exception of the Messrs. Cob- 
bett, did not retuiii to their carriages. Mr« 0*Camiell, 
and some portion of the party, walked to the Bush Inn, 
some of the others to Mr. Grove's, the Lion and Lamb. It 
was impossible to compute the number present with 4Uiy 
degree of accuracy. Along the line of road persons bad 
plmsed themselves in groups on all the elevations, and sub* 
sequently followed in the train. In the chnrdiyard every 
flat monument held a little knot of persons, and the 
church was filled in body and g^eries. 

A great number of ladies were present, but the migori^ 
were of the other sex. 

Previous to fiUing the grave a singular ceremony took 
piace. Three flat stones were lowered upon the coffin (ap- 
parently wedges of slate or iron stone) so as to intervene 
Detween that and any coffin that may hereafter be placed 
upon it. Hundreds pressed forward for the last look; 
some picked up portions of the earth, or plucked a little 
of the herbage around the grave ; and the coaches that 
arrived from Soatbamptoo about four o'clock stopped an 
extra quarter of an hour in changing, to enable the pas« 
sengers to step to the churchyard, and see the last of Wil- 
liam Cobbett. The funeral and all bearing relation to it 
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w&s eondacted in a style of simplicity and propriety quite 
in keepingf with him to whose honour it was performed. 

Some scattered anecdotes of Cobbett's family, &c., we 
subjoin ; it is roadside matter, but obtained generally 
from those whom we have reason to believe knew him 
well, and who have shown an interest at his funeral higtily 
honourable to him and to themselves. Manv members of 
Mr. Cobbett*s establishment were in attendance, among 
others Mr. Dean and Mr. Marshall (the William Marshall 
named in his letters from Ireland). 

Mrs. Cobbett and her daughters were in the town of 
Famham, and of the personal friends and admirers of the 
man we could furnish a long list. 

Mr, Cobbett has left seven children; of the four sons, 
three are at the bar ; the fourth, Richard, is articled to an 
attorney (Mr. Faithful). The daughters (Ann, Ellen, and 
Susan) are unmarried, and we believe all his sons are so too. 

Cobbett's grandfather lived next door to the Queen*B 
Head, a little roadside inn, about a mile from Famham, 
on the road to Waverley. A cousin of Mr. C.'s, (Mr. 
Ccesar, a pastry-cook) lives in that town, and some other 
relatives are scattered about the adjacent places. 

Mr. O'Connell, whilst standing beside the grave, was 
asked some questions, which we could not hear, |^ Mr. 
Harvey and Mr. Mellish, the honourable gentleiuan^s reply 
as we caught it, was to thiseflFect :— "No ; I would have 
spoken, but his family seem to think it had better not be 
done ; and, of course, it rests with them — they know best." 
At an inn in the town Mr, Michael Scales bad expressed 
his intention of following Mr. O'Conncll's speech by a few 
remarks, and some persons affirmed M. D. W. Harvey 
would pronounce an eulogium upon the deceased. These 
rumours proved to be wholly unfounded. After the buo 
rial service any oration would have been superfluous, and 
any eloquence, however sparkling, must fall flatly upon 
the ear which has drank in the words of that sublime com* 
position. 

The grave has now closed for ever on the mortal remains 
of William Cobbett, who, during, a long active, and la- 
bourious life, has engrossed, by the mere force of natural 
genius, imaided by scholastic education, a far larger share 
of public notice than any man of past or present tunes. 

t8 
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Lord North, whose estimate of mental power none will 
venture to dispute, described Cobbett as the greatest 
'* political rcasoner'* be ever knew. He was so. It majr, 
perhaps; fall to the lot of few to be so highly gifted, yet 
the same means for the cultivation of natural capacity are 
within the reach of those who are inclined to profit by tbem. 
In person, Mr. Cobbett presents the heau-ideai of an Bug- 
lish farmer of the wealthier class. His frame is cast in a 
rough manly mould, with which his gait is in thorongh 
keeping ; there is much handsomeness about his features, 
and an expression of firmness and fearlessness strongly in- 
dicative of his character. It is at once amusing and in* 
teresting to see him in Bolt Court, surrounded with bags 
of seeds, and other evidences of his skilful and speculative 
spirit. Something, perhaps, occurs to excite him, and be 
rises from his chair, and paces up and down the room with 
ponderous steps, ejaculating denunciations and '' helping 
out his energies*' with frequent oaths. This last unseenUy 
habit, his early pursuits, as farmer's boy and soldier, may 
both account for and excuse. 

He has been set down as a lover of money, and there 
can be no doubt that he properlv appreciates the qualities 
of that essential agent; but we nappen to know, that when 
engaged with company, or otherwise occupied, and appli- 
cations have been made to him for money, he has many a 
time handed his purse of uncounted gold to a servant, and 
continued his conversation or employment. This is no 
proof of an undue love of lucre ; and Hit a. proof of the un- 
bounded confidence which he places in those about him. 
Extravagance in living, and foppery in dress, be de- 
nounces both in public and private ; and in these matters 
his practice comes in aid of his precepts. Temperate in 
an extraordinary degree himself, be nevertheless delights 
to see his dependents in the enjoyment of plain ''plente- 
ousness." 

The Register is the first business of the day with Mr. 
Cobbett. Whilst he is dictating, and his secretary writing, 
the door, is fastened, and no intrusion of any kind allowed. 
The work completed, the door is instantly unlocked, and 
access to this extraordinary man is no longer dfificult. It 
may be interesting to state, that the office of secretary was 
for some time filled by one of his daughters. ' 
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la oonversatloD he is remarkably fluent, animated, and 
ibformii^; he overflows with anecdote,, and details the 
events of a long and varied life, with a spirit of enjoyment 
and unreserve, which enchants bis hearers. 

In addition to the political labours of Mr. Cobbett, 
which amount to nearly a hundred volumes, he has written 
works on Gardening, and on Grammar; a Dictionary and a 
Gazetteer; *' Cottage Economy," abounding with such 
fresh and attractive pictures of rural occupations and en- 
jovments, as to make it painful reading to lovers of nature 
who live in cities ; and — «ot to attempt anything like an 
accurate list of his productions — he has given to the world 
thirteen Sermons, a Spelling Book, the Life of George IV. 
and a History of the Reformation! His '* Rural Rides'' 
can never be forgotten by those who have once perused 
tbem. Avoiding the highways whenever it is practicable, 
be carries us rejoicingly into fields, green lanes, and farm- 
houses, pointing out as he goes along varieties of soil, and' 
comparing modes of culture; nature animate and inanimate 
lies before him, and he reads both with an instructed, ob- 
servant, and reflecting eye. His descriptions — always 
felicitous— always evincing a raciness and truth unattain- 
able by any other writer, are here peculiarly admirable. 
What he would have his readers look at with himself, is 
reflected aa in a glass — afresh, sparkling, accurate. 

Twelve of the Sermons are beautiful compositions, and 
may be read with advantage by persons of any age or 
rank. We cannot say as much for one which he has re- 
<sently added, and which he entitles ** Good Friday ; or the 
Murder of Jesus Christ by the Jews." What vain and un- 
profitable notions sometimes insinuate themselves into the 
most acute and powerful minds ! The bigoted and pre- 
posterous hatred which has clouded the author's better 
judgment, which deforms this production, is of a piece 
with his senatorial opposition to the same class of persons. 
He condemns them en masse as usurers ! forgetting that 
usurious practices are as common among Christians as 
Jews, and that the former are without the excuses which 
charity and justice find for the latter. To admit Jews 
into Parliament, he says, would be to legalize blasphemy 
and uncbristianize a country. To encourage liberal feel- 
iDg, and take off the degrading shackles of intolerance, is, 
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we coneeive, to act in the true spirit of the dlTine teaeber 
of Christianity, and must lead to anything but the eonse* 
quences which Mr. Cobbett so gratuitously prophedetf. 
He would bind what Christianity would set free, and keeft 
in darkness what Christianity would enlighten. Cer- 
tainly be is here seen to no greater advantage than the 
blind and furious partizans to whom he has been so long 
and so successfully opposed. To resist Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
to uphold the enactments which opened the doors of the 
legislature to the unprincipled, whilst they barred out the 
conscientious — all this was professedly done to support 
true religion — to uphold genuine Christianity. Tgnorant 
and one-sided as were these views, they were natural and 
consistent in the men who adopted and advocated them ; 
but what do they look like in a Cobbett ; Is it to some 
"constitutional warp" that we are to attribute this and 
some other errors which have occasionally made the " long 
and strong arm" of which he boasts, so puny and power- 
less — that '* arm," but a reed against it, and it is beaten 
down? 

The History of the Reformation has all Mr. Cobbett's 
customary cleverness and plau^hility ; and he proves that 
industry was better rewarded, and poverty more carefully 
averted, before the Reformation than since. Farther we 
cannot go with him : we agree rather with an eloquent 
writer that *' the man who denies the value of that great 
impulse ; who says that we ought not to keep tip the pro- 
gress which it aided, but to go back to the point at which 
it found us , who maintains that mankind is in a less hope- 
ful condition now, when thousands of eager and searching 
minds are feeling round them on every side, to seize the 
hem of the garment of Truth, than when no man was per- 
mitted to do anything but kiss the robes of the priest-* 
hood; when the world is evidently wrestling with the 
throes of a mighty pregnancy ; than when, in tumult and 
passion, it conceived, three centuries ago, the longborne 
burthen of promise ; — the man who, without being misled 
by sectarian prepossession, and with an obvious party 
purpose, can at this day prefess this doctrine, is to be 
classed, not with the lovers of wisdom, or with the Re- 
formers of their kind, but with the noisy hoUads of faction,** 
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It is not by turning back our eyes to the bigotries of the 
past, that we are to learn charity for the future ; it is not 
by imitating the barbarian tribes, which defied then* an- 
cestors, that we are to nourish into the image of Grod the 
generations of onr descendants ; it is not in short, by via- 
dkating the sectarianism of a sect, be it Roman Catholic, 
Pirotestant or Hindoo, that we must teach ourselves uni- 
versal toleration ; but by looking at all men, not a* mam' 
hers of teds, but as partakers of a common humanity, whom 
it wUtbe better Jbr us, than even for them, to bind ourselves 
by cords of lave,** 

The same writer supplies us with a just and admirably 
written summary of the character of Mr. Cobbett, with 
some extracts from which we will conclude this memoir. 
** There is one great merit in Blr. Gobbett — and one only— 
which is perhaps peculiar to him among the party-writers 
of the day. There is not a page of his that had ever has 
come under our notice, wherein there does not breathe 
tbronghout, amid all his absurdities of violence and incon- 
sistency, the strongest feeling for the welfare of the peo- 
ple. Many persons will be ready to maintain, because lie 
has shown himself at various times as not very scrupulous 
for truth, that he has no real and sincere good quality 
whatsoeTer, and that he merely writes what is calculated 
to be popular. Wat we confess we are inclined to think, 
firom the tone and spirit of his works, that he commonly 
persuades himself he believes what he is saying, and feels 
deeply at the moment Vhat be expresses strongly. It is 
obvious to us, that wtiile he puts forth against his oppo- 
nents the most measured malignity, there is a true and 
hearty kindness in all that he writes about, or to, the 
people. And it would be useful, therefore, to peers and 
parfianentary orators, and university dogmatists, if 
tbey would now and then read the books they always 
rail at They would find in them a portrait thrilling 
with all the pulses of animation ; of the thoughts and 
desires of a class, the largest, and therefore the most 
important in society; among whom, that which is 
universal and eternal in our nature, displays itself under 
a totally different aspect from that which it 'was among 
us« Mr. Ck>bbett*s personal consciousness of all which is 
ooncealed from us by grey jackets and clouted shoes, has 
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kept alive his Sjrmpatfay wiih the nugority of mMikis4 ; ftM 
this, indeed, is a merit which can be attributed to bat km 
political writers. And far more than this, it is a iteiil 
which belongs to no one we remember but himself aMl 
Bonis, among all the persons that have raised tbemstlvsi 
lix>m the lowest condition of life into Mninenee." 

In alluding to * the nnmerons chaiiges that have ben 
from time to time brought against the sidgect 'of our 
nemeir, an intelligent writer in Talt's Sdinbufgh Bia« 
gazine for the present month, August, thus reraarlu s-m 

*' Cobbett has often been charged with mmmiJBtmn^g 
but no reasonable man calls Luther or John Knox ineonsis- 
tent er apostate, because, being bred Roman Gatholie 
priests, each became converts to Protestantism, aiwl mas* 
ried. Cobbett bad a principle of consistency of his own. 
Find the key to his resolute, self-willed, sjid obstinate 
character, and you solve the whole mystery. He wmild 
not be in the wrong, or, at least, he would nctt be omit 
victed. But his good sense, and the candour, vhish, 
though not his distingpiishing quality, he was n^t afaaa« 
lutely^ without, finally triumphed over his infallibilitf. 
Nor should it ever be forgotten, that renouncing very flattfli^ 
ing prospects, his conversion was be the tinihrtiHg, th« 
miiitant^ the losing side, or what for many a year was a«; 
and that, however misled for a time b^ a erotohet, a ea^ 
price, or by violent personal feelings, he never enoe reidlf 
flinched from the cause of the People. From the ramBent 
of conviction, be stood firmly and undauntedly |)y bis 
Order, and encountered persecution, contumely, and bavA- 
ship, that would have crushed ten times over, any leas PS- 
solute spirit. The oppression and injustice whioh be ••- 
dured, looks light, because he bore it so well, er reSOTitatf 
•it so fiercely. In one of bis lectures, delivered at Man- 
chester in 1831, Cobbett speaks so frankly of his early 
darkness and error, that to persist in the charge of inomi- 
sistency, upon this score, becomes almost uagenereus. ^^e 
have, indeed, very little doubt that much of bis early- anti- 
Jacobinism, arose from the sheer spirit of contradiotiaa, 
and pugnacity of temper. He was lecturing in Manebeater 
upon the Debt, and his favourite topic of adjustment, ^whao 
be incidently used the following words : — ** When I was 
iu America, the first time, I was a mere zealous prat«r ef 
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pdlftkss. . Finding the whole people railing Against my 
&tm ^ountry^ 1 espdused its cause right or wrong; and the 
bank having stopped payment iti 1797, I defended bank- 
IH»te«. Bat I had not been in England three years, before 
t clearly saw the wickedness and mischtevoas tendency of 
tb& Whole system of debts and paper money. So that 
these arc no new notions of mine, at any rate ; I have con- 
tlfiued to promulgate them for twenty-eigiit years. In 
1905, when the Whigs and Grrenviilites came into power, I 
#igfat have been Under Secretary of State to Mr. Wind- 
hani, who was then Secretary for the Colonies" — and he 
ll&llB a story highly honourable to himself, and to the con- 
Ustency of his opinions, for which we shall refer to the 
|»rlnted lectures. 

In his tour in Scotland, during which period the Whig 
^ess took great and bitter pains to inflame the public 
mind against him, by daily reminding the people of his 
dff^ttces against the Scottish nation, and, in former days 
ii^iUst the cause of fVeedom, he indignantly, and some- 
tfme« humourously, adverts to these abortive and con- 
t(^m|)tible attetnpts to run him down. Appronching the 
bridge of Berwick, he says ** I descend to the Tweed, and 
tto# for the • antdllact.* As 1 went over the bridge, my 
ittihd filled with reflecting on those who had crossed it 
befbre itae, saying to myself, • This has been the pass of all 
those pestiferolft feelosophers whom 1 have been.com- 
bating 96 long, and who have done so much mischief to 
their own country as well as mine* — saying this to myself, 
and thinking, at the same time, of the dreadful menance 
of the Scotsman, and of tliat *' national debt of revenge," 
that he said Scotland owed me; with my mind thus filled, 
I could not help crossing myself as I passed this celebrated 
bridge." 

It did, indeed, require some courage in a veteran of 
seventy to come aloiie to the country he had so long ricfi- 
culed, and that in the face of all its "leading journals*' 
yelping in chorus against him, and reciprocating abuse 
with those of England^ The feal power of th& pressj^ 
distinctly revealed at 'such tidnk. That pdw j is ndw,^ 
thank Heaven! only felt when allit^dwith right. Cobbett's 
errors of forty years, raked up, and duly set forth, did him 
iio injury with the people. 
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The scenery, the manners, the cattle, the cr6ps,tb^ gmr- ^ 
dens, the women, '* the pretty gvls," the little childreo, 
the pi^, and all those other nataral objects for which he 
bad so sharp an eye, that chanced to be immediately before 
him, are ever the finest, the best, the most beautifoi tbat^ 
ever he had seen, or that were to be seen in the world I 
We can never believe that this is the temMr of a birth, 
cold, or savage man. It is this overflowing of ktmlly 
sympathies which makes much of Cobbett's miscellaneous 
writings so delightful; and this is the true source of randi 
of his egotism, and, at any rate, of all that is amiable in it. 
Like Dr. Johnson, he had been abasing Scotland and tbe 
Scots all his life, from pure no-meaning, or a humorous 
spleen; and, like the great leviathan of literature, when 
he came, he was charmed with all he saw and heard in that 
country ; nor was there the least ipsiucerity or affectation 
in the<one case more than in the other. 

We now hKSten to the conclusion of our task. That it 
has afforded us some gratification thus to have assisted in 
rescuing his name from, tbe obloquy of interested parties, 
wo cannot but confess. |Iis errors and his virtues have 
been alike laid before our readers, and we now leave them 
to form that opinion of Cobbett^s character which the fiicts 
we have brought forward may induce them to adopts 
That the opinion thus formed of the illustrious deceased 
will be a favourable one, we cannot tfoubt. He has 
laboured long and arduously iu the cause of mankind and 
surely we should not hesitate to award tim that meed of 
praise that he so well merits at our hands. 
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